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PREFACE. 



The present document owes its origin to the two follow- 
ing orders, offered by Alderman Nash, on the 2d of April, 
1866: — 

Ordered^ That the accompanying draught of a bill, entitled 
" An Act for the regulation of Gas Companies, and the bet- 
ter protection of the Consumers of Gas in th6 city of Bos- 
ton,"* be referred to a joint special committee, consisting of 
two on the part of the Board of Aldermen, and three on the 
part of the Common Council, with instructions to consider 
^and report upon the expediency of its provisions, or what 
other legislative action may be expedient and desirable re- 
garding the inspection of gas and gas-meters. 

Ordered^ That the Special Committee on the better inspec- 
tion of gas and gas-meters consider also the expediency of 
the manufacture of gas by the city beyond or distant from 
the city's limits ; and of the production and distribution of 
gas to the citizens at its minimum cost of manufacture. 

The special committee appointed were Messrs. Nash and 
Davies on the part of the Aldermen, and Messrs. Hyde, 
Stevens, and Hills on the part of the Council. 

* This refers to City Document No. 44, being an Act prepared or presented 
by Alderman Nash on the 19th March, for the approval of the City Government, 
jmt before the close of the session of the Legislature. 
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After two hearings in the spring, the Committee post- 
poned further consideration of the subject until the au- 
tumn. 

On the 15th November, the following extraordinary ad- 
vertisement appeared in the papers : — 

City of Boston, City Hall, Nov. 14, 1866. 

The Joint Special Committee of the City Council, ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of the better inspection of 
gas and gas-meters, the expediency of manufacture of gas 
by the city, and its supply to the citizens at minimum cost, 
and the expediency of removing the gas-factories outside the dty 
UmitSy will give a public hearing at the Council Chamber, 
City Hall, on Monday, November 19, at 7 o'clock, p.m. 

Citizens interested in the matter, especially those affected 
by the present situation of the gas-works, or owning real 
estate in the vicinity, or having complaints to make of the 
present measurement or rates of supply of gas, will please 
attend, first giving notice of the matters they intend to pre- 
sent to J. Lewis Stackpole, Esq., at the Aldermen's Room, 
in City Hall, between the hours of 4 and 6, p.m., or by letter, 
on any day prior to the hearing. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

NATHL. C. NASH, Chairman. 

There also appeared in the Boston Post of the 3d Decem- 
ber the following advertisement : — 

City of Boston, City Hall, December 1, 1866. 

Persons possessing practical information in regard to the 
best mode of constructing gas-works for supplying a large 
city with illuminating gas, or possessing a thorough knowl- 
edge of the cost of manufacturing gas, are requested to call 
at the Aldermen's Room, City Hall, between 11 o'clock, a.m., 
and 2 o'clock, p.m., or address the undersigned by letter. 

NATHL. C. NASH, 

Chairman Committee on Gat. 



After the hearings had made progress, on Saturday, Dec. 
15, it was ascertained that the City Committee had begun 
to print the evidence before them, omitting therefrom the 
opening statement of Mr. Putnam, and the important testi- 
mony of Professor Rogers, both relating to the efficiency of 
the present State law upon the inspection of gas and gas- 
meters, and both necessary to a proper understanding of 
the merits of the case. 

Under these circumstances, it at once became the duty 
of the Boston Gas Light Company to print a full transcript 
of the case, a« phonographically reported. 
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HE AEING- 

BKFORB 

SPECIAL COMMITTTE ON GAS INSPECTION, 

FRIDAY. APRIL 13, 1866. 



The Special Committee of the City Government appointed to 
consider the matter of the inspection of gas and gas meters, held 
a meeting at the City Hall on Friday afternoon, April 13th, all the 
members of the Committee being present. George Putnam, Jr., 
Esq., appeared for the East Boston and South Boston Gas Light 
Companies. 

After some discussion in reference to the course to be adopted 
in considering the several questions referred to the committee, 
which resulted in the conclusion that the present hearing should 
be confined to the matter of the inspectorship, leaving the question 
of the manufacture of gas by the city to be considered and fully 
investigated at a later period. Alderman Nash, (Chairman of the 
Committee,) at the ^oquest of Mr. Hyde, of the Council, stated 
the objections to tb^ present law, which was passed in 1861. He 
said: 

" It will be necessary for me to go back to the beginning of my 
own action in this matter, to make it intelligible to you. 

"In 1858,1 was a member of the Legislature, and I introduced this 
subject for legislation. It was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures, of which I think Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, was 
Chairman. No action was taken upon it for some time after it was 
introduced, but at length the Committee took it up, and Mr. 
Wentworth came to me and said — * There has never been any 
legislation upon this subject, and I don^t know how to begin a bill.' 
He asked me if I had any knowledge or information in regard to 



tlie matter that would enable me to draw a bilL 1 told him that 
I relied upon him, as a lawyerj to draw such abiltas would protect 
the citizens in their rights upon this matter, ae it was a thing of 
great importance to them, because it involved millions of dollars a 
year in the Common v^ealth. At last he came to me with a bill, I 
believe, of just six lines — as inadequate a bill as could be, I said, 
' This will never answer in the world/ It was then approaching 
Spring, and we decided that we would let the thing have the 
go-by that season, and make investigations upon the subject during 
the Summer, and be prepared the following year to present the 
subject again, if we saw fit* After the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature, I interested myself in the subject, and obtained information 
frcam the legislation of Englpjid upon if 

Mr, Htdb. How was gas inspected prior to the passage of this 
bill? 

Mr, Nash, There was no inspection at all Tbero was great 
complaint by the citiaiens in regard to the gas bills and the quality 
of the gas. There were constant complaints, as every one knows, 
and therefore I took that subject up, as one that I might interest 
myself in, as a representative of Ward 10 that year* 

In the year 1861, I drew and presented this bill^ ['* An Act for 
the Inspection of Gas Meters/' &o.] 1 interested myself in it, not 
as a member of the House that year, but simply as a citizen, with 
no interest in it other than I take in the general protection of the 
community in such a matter; and as 1 had prepared that bill, I 
appeared before the Committee on Manufactures, of which Mr. 
Freeman Walker, brother of Amasm Walker, was Chairman that 
year. At the second hearing that the Committee had, I think, the 
President of the Roxbury Gas Co. came before them, and asked 
that they might be allowed to present a bill, for the consideration 
of tfie Committee, as the Gas Companies of the Commonwealth 
were then in Convention in the city, I would state, that the day 
before, Mn Dexter Parker, of Worcester, was with me in the matter ; 
but the day these gentlemen appeared, asking that they might 
present a bill, as I have stated, he was at right angles with me. 
Mr* Walker said the Chairman of the Committee had no ohjectionsi 
and, waving his hand rouud the table, the other members of the 
Committee assented. 1 said to the Chairman, atYer the President of 
the Roxbury Co» weutout, ** Mr. Chairman, it appears to me a strange 
proceeding, when you are about to frame a law to regulate and 
govern tliese corporations, that you should accept such a bill as 



ihuy might draw." He answered me by saying, that as there had 
baea no legislation upon tliis subject, it was well enough to try to 
Ijtain intbrmation from every sotirce* He went on, and the bill 

^tiowupon the statute-book is the bill as drawn by the fifty or sixty 
corporations of the Commonwealth, (a large nnmbefj at any rate,) 
with the ©jEception of four lines, which, after great exertion, I 
icceeded in getting strickea out. Those four lines were, as I 
id before the Committee, infamous. Tfiey provided that if the 
is Co* saw fit, if they had a dispute with you or me with regard 
I our bill, or any dispute growing out of a difference of opinion^ 
Jiey might come in at any time, day or evening, and take out our 
meter and carry it away« I stated to the Committee that it was 
not an uncommon thing for tho children of a family to be down 
with measles or ecarlet-fiivor, or otfier disease of a similar character, 

when that house was really a hospital, and they relied upon the 
gas as their only means of obtaining light, and that to oblige them to 

i mo to the grocer^s for oil or candles was too much to ingraft upon 

•the bill and call it just, Tliose four lines were stricken out, but 
that was alL 

Mr. Putnam. Those lines were stricken out by consent of Mr, 
I»ana, wljo acted for the Gas Companies, were they not? 

Mr. Nash, The Legislature at that time was strongly Republi- 
can. The men of the old Whig party, who were balancing be- 
tween their old Whig principles and going over to tho Democracy, 
did not stand in very good odor in Boston, as everybody knows, 
and the stockholders of this Boston Co, being largely composed 
of that class of men, and a great many of them lawyers, they did 
not see fit to appear before that Committee^ and hence they went 
and hired Richard H. Dana to appear aa counsel against myself, 
a plain business man^ without any more interest in this matter 
than any other gas taker in Boston, who consumed gas, as I did, 
at his house and store. That was all the motive I had. I had no 
other motive than the good Samaritan-s, when he bound up the 
wounds of the man who fell among thie%^es, I conceived that our 
eitis^ns were wounded by this Company, and I was going to see 
if I could n^t bind up their wounds. That is the way I looked 
upon it, and that is what prompted me in the matter. Of course, 
they had the advantage of a good smart lawyer in the ease* The 
result was, the Committee reported this bill, which is on tho stat- 
utt^'book of the Commonwealth. It is an ex parte bill; it is a bill 
which is of no benefit to this city, or to any city or town in the 
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Common wealth J in any way, that I can discover ; and I don't think 
anybody could discover any thingj who should go into an investi- 
gatioD of the subject. For instance, they say in this bill, that if 
a man goes to this State Inspector with a meter as perfect as a 
chronometer, and mk& him to inspect it, if In hia honest judgment 
he thinks it the most perfect inBtrument of measuretnent be had 
ever heard of or seen^ and the man should ask him to give bim a 
certificate that such was its character, he would refuse it^ because 
the law says be shall not do it. Now, that is a very strange thing 
in legislation, when it is known by all gas manufacturers in Europe, 
as well as in this countr}^ that gas meters are impracticable in- 
struments of measurement, and subject to a good deal of derange- 
ment. 

Then again in regard to this law : It makes one man the Inspect- 
or of Gas and Gas Meters in the city of Boston, with permission 
to appoint a deputy for the inspection of meters^ but no deputy 
for the inspection of gas. Hence be must be omniscient, if be 
would carry out all the principles applied to the inspection of gas in 
England and France, where it is inspected four or five times every 
day and night, for he could not answer calls in Boston and Lowall, 
Worcester and New Bedford, the same day : it would b© impossi- 
ble. They got the law so framed that it should be thus imperfect 
in regard to the inspection of gas : they did not want the in- 
spection followed up as it is followed up in England* The bill 
was ingenioutjly drawn ao as to have the appearance of securing 
inspection, while really not doing it. 

Then they kaew very well, that the English law fixes a standard 
burner. It is termed the " Parliamontary standard hnrner,'* It 
is a burner wfth fifteen holes, having a seven inch chimney. That 
Path anient a ry standard is the recognized standard to-day wherever 
gas is burned, both in chemical and legal tests, in courts where 
any action arises in consequence of complaints against a gas com- 
pany. They got inserted in this bill of tbeirs, the provision that 
every gas was to be tested with the burner and under the pres- 
sure best adapted to it ; — that is, ignoring the English Parliament- 
ary standard, and letting the companies adopt any burners they 
pleased, and declare that they got the highest illuminating power 
from that particular burner: whereas, the English laws all say^ 
that every gas shall be tested witli the English ParUanientary 
sUindard burner, having fifteen boles and a seven inch chimney. 
I insisted upon that same mode of inspection here when I was 
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before the Committee. Mr- Greenough undertook to manipulate 
this Committee, as he did. He took them to Parke r'Sj and feasted 
them with Parker-Hoixs© suppers, and carried them round the 
city in various wayH^ and entertained the Legislature, and got 
them on his side. He had in the Legishiture Mr, Harvey Jewell 
as his counsel, which I did not know* While I was trying to get 
a law through J I funiished Mr. Jewell with various docnmeutfl, 
siipposingliim to he the city's representative^ and interested in the 
very thing that I was trying to do for the city's benefit. Late in 
the session, I learned how he stood ; bat he would take all the 
documents, and never intimated to me that he was the Gas Co/s 
connseL I went there perfectly honest ^ — not looking for the 
tricks of legislation, I should go there now better posted than I 
was then- I was better posted in rogsird to my business down 
tawn than I waa in the tricks of the Legislature, There was 
another man by the name of Giles, who was once a hostler in a 
dUible In Tremont Street^ who was employed by the company as 
Dr, Haye^j's assistant. Ihv Hayes was the chemist of the com- 
pany, and this man, like many otiier bright Yankees, learned a 
good deal from Dr. Hayea, and after a time^ they made him the 
head of their works. He was employed to log-roll this matte r» 
They also had a Senator who was a stockholder in the company. 
You may well judge at what odds I worked ^ with that formidable 
opposition against me, in every effort that I made to procure a 
law for the protection of the citizens. In that way Mr. Green- 
OQgh manipulated the Legitilature and carried the thing his own 
way, I said to a Senator one day — (I forget his name now : he 
waa from Fairhaven or New Bedford) — that I considered the 
mode in which they had carried on this investigation, and the 
way they bad left the thing, as very singular ; and it surprised 
me, that when there were so many Senators and Representatives 
from towns and cities where gas was used, they should pass a law 
of thia nature, when it would amount to no protection whatever 
to tlie consumer* "Oh/* says ho, **Mr. Nash, you haven't given 
any Parker^House suppers/' "No," said I, **I can't afibrd it, for 
1 am here simply as a representative of the city of Boston, and 
am perfectly disinterested in the matter, having no pecuniary or 
other advantage to be gained from it.^^ 

Well, the result of it was, tfiis law. Now, all the advantage 
there ts under heaven in this law to anybody is this, The Gas 
Comi^niea have got a State inspector of meters, and they have 
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shifted from themselves the inspection of the meters, and given 
an Sdat to the meters, perhaps, from their bearing the stamp of 
the Gommomvealtb inspector. If there is any defect in the meter, 
they throw the responsibility off their shoulders, and say, '* It is 
the business of the State to look after that matter," The result 
of it is, that they have got this State inspector of meters ; but if 
yon look at this law, yon will see tliat it says, *' No meter shall bel 
set after the first day of October, 1861, unless it be sealed andj 
stamped in the manner required by this act/' Now there are h 
the city of Boston 20,000 houses, and it is fair to state that there 
are 15 or 20,000 meters in Boston to-day that never have passed 
inspection ; because the law does not say that a bill for gas shall 
not be collectible if the meter was not inspected; hence the 
companies have been indifferent to all meters set previous to the 
passage of this law, betiause their bill is just as collectible as 
before. As a consequence, they don't care whether these meters 
are right or wrong. They are not inspected except in this way. 
It is provided by this law, tliat if you go to the State Inspector! 
and ask him to inspect your meter, be shd! do it, and if fbundl 
correct, you sliall pay the bill : if found incorrect, the Gas Com- 
pany shall pay the bill, and furnish a new meten It very fre^^j 
qiiently happens that the G^s Co. go to some house and find b^M 
defective meter, that has been measuring against the consumer. ^ 
They discover that fact, and it is so defective that they take it 
away, but without assigning any reason. If it has measured i 
against you fifty per cent for five months, they don't toll yon of 
it. If it has measured against themselves, they know they can't 
collect the bill, for they can't tell how much it has measured i 
agatust them — there is no record of it, I insisted that when ^^M 
person asked for the inspection of his meter, it should be inspect-^^ 
ed on the spot where it stood, if it was to be inspected at all. 
At that time, there were a great many wet meters in Boston: 
they have now almost all been displaced by the dry meters, A 
wet meter should stand precisely plumb to measure correctIy*j 
If you throw a wet meter back, it wiU measure against you tliirty^^ 
five or fifty per cent constantly; throw it forward, and it will ' 
measure against the Company* Hence a meter brought from 
your house and tested on the table of the State inspector, which 
is kept plnmb, might be correct; but carry it back to your house, 
and it might go on measuring againsnt you fifty per cent. Hence 
I tuld tlie Committee that it was right that the inspection shouM 
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be on the spoL Miv Greenough asserted that tho thing could not 
I be done : I knew the contrary, I know it can be donej whether 
the meter is wet or dry* There is a littlo more work about it, 
and but a little. 

There are thousands of meters in Boston^ I repeat, that have 
not passed the State inspection. There is a defect in the law. 
The law shoald say, that no bill should be collectible unleas the 
meter had passed under this State inspection, and bears the seal 
of the inspector* 

Mr, Hyde, As a matter of fact, are the meters that are put up 
now, put up without having been inspected by the State in- 
spector ? 

Mr, Nash. 1 presume not, because the law expressly say a, that 
B meter shall not bo a legal iustrumont of measurement, unless it 
bears hie stamp. 

Then again, as the law now is, this inspector may inspect the 
meters anywhere he chooses ; at the manufacturer's office in Hay- 
market Square, if he sees fit. He may inspect fifty or a hundred 
of tbetn, and put them into the manufacturer's office, and he may 
alter every one of them, and sell them to another to^^n, with the 
State seal upon them. I am only supposing a case — what might 
be done, if a man or a company was disposed to commit a fraud. 
I aay that the thing i^hould be under the control and management 
of the city government of Boston, and should be so arranged that 
the city can protect its citizens* Look at our statute in regard 
to the inspection of raackereh It gives the inspectors power 
even to say bow many hoops shall be on a barrel. Yet the sale 
of mackerel does not begin to equiU in a year the amount expend- 
ed for gas. We have inspectors of flour, inspectors of beef, and 
tOBpeii^tors of pork, and other articles, and yet when we come to 
this matter of gas, the inspection don't amount to any thingj nor 
will it J until it is inspected as it is inspected in London, There, 
the inspector is on the gas not only in the day-time, but through 
the whole night; but here, this inspector of the Commonwealth 
Lof Maas. may inspect the gas once a year in Lowell — ^if he is 

fow I am coming to another point. The law says, that as often 

^as the Mayor and Aldermen of a city, or the Selectmen of a town 

for an inspection, this inspector shall go and inspect the gag — 

*lie can. He cannot inspect it the same day in Boston and in 

^Worcester. He cannot liave a deputy to inspect the gas; the 
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companies did not mean that he should have a deputy, Now^ it 
BO happens that in nineteen cases out of twenty, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of cities and the Selectmen of towns, are the very men 
who are stockholders in these companies* Are they going to call 
on the Inj^pector to inspect the gas if they know it is below tlie 
standard? I think not I say that we want a city iuspectord 
who can be npon this gas as they inspect in London and Paris, 
and all over Europe, where they have had the largest amount of 
experience in regard to this matter. The consumption of gas is 
not of very ancient date* In 1805 or 1810^ I think it waSj gaa, 
was first introduced into London, Pall Mall being lighted with it, 
and exciting the curiosity of the Londoners greatly. By the year 
1815, a large proportion of the city was lighted with gas; and its 
Tise continued to increase, new companies being created, until it 
became a general thing all over the city, and the companies 
extended their works seven, eight, and nine miles beyond the 
limits of the city. Parliament legislated in regard to the manu- 
facture of gas, the quality of the gas, and every thing belonging to 
it; and so exceedingly interested did the public become upon the 
subject in London, that they instituted a gas journal there, which 
was started by the citis^^ens of London^ and has been published 
weekly from that day to the present. It would be a very greal 
advantage if this journal was on the table of our Public Library, 
for the citizens of Boston to readj I think they would get a great 
deal of information from it. ^H 

Gas was introduced into this country at a later period. This 
Boston Company received its charter in 1822* It has held its 
charter up to the present timej and has made at least tw^o millions 
of dollars out of the citizens, if not three; and if you reckon the 
interest on their dividends, it would be nearer five. Now, I say 
that so long as they supply us with this article, we should just as 
much have an exact inspection of it as we have of the barrels of 
mackerel that come to this port* If we wish to have this thing so 
conducted that the citizens shrdl be protected, it should bo under ^ 
the control of the City Government, and no one else, as it is ii9^| 
London, whore they have had the largest experience in regard to^^ 
this matter. You may take this State Inspector and put him 
upon the inspection of the gas in this city, to Bee how many 
candles that gas equals, and at what time does lie test it, b}" what 
standard does he inf^pect it? Does he inspect it in the morning, 
and draw it from the gas and not &om the main? — because he 
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I go tfirough the whole inapection in tlie morning or afternoon^ 

witJiout drawing a single particle of gas from the main in the 

Btfeet, The reason tliey are constaotly inspecting it in London is 

beeange the qnality varies. They have two quulities of gas in 

London; one that k made from Cannel coal^ and another that is 

from Newcastle coah This Company here in Boston firet 

nana factu red their gas from Cannel coal, and nothing elt^e, hut 

lately, they have manufactured it from Pictou coal. Hence they 

1 have adopted^ not the standard of Cannel coal, hut the standard of 

coal like the Newcastle coal, in England^ which is called very 

ptjor gaa. The best quality of gas, such as t)ie aristocracy use, 

and the only gas that is considered fit to be used in private 

bouses, is made from Cannel coal, and is frara 25 to 27 candle gas. 

The law says it shall he 20* Now, the Pictou coal, of which this 

Company make their gas^ will make from 12 to 14 candle gas, 

while Cannel coal, as 1 have said, will make from 25 to 30 candlo 

gas, and the Albert coal will make 35 candle gas; it is so full of 

carbon that you cannot use it ^vitliout a mixture, it will smoke so, 

and it is miseil tip in certain pro portions with cheaper coal, in 

iKew York, and I ^^uppose in Boston, There is a certain kind of 

pJannel cual u^sed with the Pictou coal in Wiuter, because the gas 

poorer io Winter than in Summer, and they cannot get along 

fbere without mixing Cannel coal with it We want to know all 

nhese facts — the citizens of Boston want to know them* 

Then there are other &cta we want to know. We want to 
know from our City Inspector in regard to the economy of different 
hurners- This State Inspector neither will answer any question 
in regard to that, nor is it any part of his business to do so. This 
law defines what he shall do. If he was city inspector, the 
citizens of Boston could call on him to give information in regard 
to this burner and tliat burner* There are thousands of burners 
brought into the city, and the people spend thousands of dollars 
upon them, that actually increase the consumption of gas from 
50 to 100 per cent over the plain bat-wing and fish-tail burner. 
we bad this man as an officer of the city of Boston, he would 
^*^I1 us what burner to use, and it would be his duty to impart 
iformation to our citizens. If he is simply the State Inspector, 
^6 falls back upon what the State law aays he shall do, and under* 
nkeg to do nothing more. 1 asked him the question the other 
ku% if a man should come to him with a meter to be inspected, 
that tneter was pronounced by him, after all his experience 
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in inspecting, an perfect aa a chrcBometer, whether he would give 
the man a certificate that it was tlie most perfect meter he h 
ever iD.spected in his life ; and he said no, because it was not hi 
hnsiness to do it, and the laiv said he was not to do it. Now^j 
that is shocking, to an amazing degree, a man who is employe 
for the benefit of the citizens of Uam.j and to gt\re them informs 
tion. The gas men of Masii. know that the dry meter is a failure 
yet this State Inspector will not tell the citizens of Ma^g, tha 
the dry meter is a failure, because, he says, it is not his business. 
I say it is* I say, if he knows, from any information he obtains 
from Europej that the dry meter is a fiiilurej it is his bounden 
duty to say it is a failure. 

Now, the reason why the gas men when in convention in 
Europe talk plain, is because tfiey hrive city and town lu spec tors; 
but here we have simply a State Inspector^ whose salary is drawn 
from the gas companiea, by a law of the Commonwealth. He 
does not examine any thing about it, and does not report any 
thing about it. Now I will read a fact in regard to the dry meter, 
which it was aa easy for him to know as for me : — 

**At a recent meeting of the Scottish Association of Oaa 
Managers, hehl in Edinhurghj Mn Robb, of Haddington, gave ^ 
summary of his experience in the use of gas meters during the 
last eight or ten years. He aaid he was rather partial to the dry 
meter^ and anxious that it should succeed in becoming the meter; 
but he must say, that in its present and previous working, he had 
found great variation in the regis^t ration. Those kept constantly 
at work he found to give the most satisfactory results; and, con- 
trary to general belief, they were liable to derangement by frost 
During the severe winter of 1860-1, one meter (amongst others 
which were stopped) he examined, and found to contain a consid- 
erable quantity of hoar frost, resulting from tlie frozen moisture 
in the gas, and to be otherwise m acted upon as to affeat Ob toorking. 

'^ Mr. Whimster, of Perth, bore a aimilar testimony. He ac^ 
counted for dry meters — which w^ere used in shops, offices, 
warehouses, i&c*, and standing idle during part of the enmmer — 
ifoi working m well as those kept coiwtanthj m nse^ from the fact 
that dirt and tarry matters deposited on the rubbing surfaces of 
the valves, from the want of gas passing, and thereby keeping ifrl 
moist, get hardened : and, on the meter being again set to work, 
the valve was consequently prevented from fitting so closely lo 
its seat as was required for correct measurement. He also found 
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tliat the niatQinal of wliieh the measanng chambers were made, 
got hard^ and mi starting did uot distend sojYeehj as when they 
k/l the nuik^r^ and conseqnentiy registered quick. [Tliat is 
against the consumer^ to a very large extent.] He had tested 
several dry meters which had been at work fur some time, and 
foand them to vary from 25 to 30 per cent slow, and as much 
liust.'* 

Tha fast working was vastly in exeess, so that the gas people 
were not the losers ; that was the fact about it. And the sam© 
thing applies here in Boston to every dry meter that stands in 
the city to-day* Hoar frost stopped many a muter in Boston last 
winter, jet the State Inspector never went to see one of them ; 
he was not called upon to go and see theni. If he had been City 
Inspector, he would have been called upon to do it, and would 
have reported t^j the City Government that tljoy wore stopped 
by froat ; and if he had also found that they were stopped by the 
drying of coal tar upon the valves of the meter, he would also 
Lave reported that fact* But as State Inspector ho did not do it. 
You see by this the importance of our having an inspector here in 
Boston for the city, in order that our citizens may be protected 
in this uiatter. 

The meter that lias always been used is an imperfect instru- 
ment of measurement, and suscoptibb of vast imi>rovement ; 
there is no question about that The wet meter is more correct, 
for the consumer and the gas company, than the dry, if the water 
is kept at its proper level in the meter ; and I have nnderstood 
that a glyceripe meter has been man ufcic tared, to supersede tho 
necessity of water- and if tho dry meter had not been introduced, 
the glycerine meter would have been, as it has been in Europe. 
Now, it is not an object for the Boston Gas Co, to change 25,000 
meters to-day, especially if they do not measure against them ; 
but you take those 25,000 meters, and examine them closely, and 
yon will find tliose same defects that are found in Scotland- 
Those defects should be corrected here by somebody, but there 
is nobody to do it. Now, no meter sliould be placed where the 
I thermometer ever falls below 65 degs., and especially a wet 
I Jneter« Hoar frost acts as soon as the tticrraometer falls below 
(32, and the consequence is, where they use wet meters, they put 
[in whiskey ; but at $4.00 a gallon^ they cj^mnot do that very eco- 
lnomically. The glycerine meter will not IVeeze anywhere. Now, 
uf there are any facts showing that to be better than the dry or 
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wet meteFj if we had a city inspector, he would feel bound to 
make a full investigation, and tell us how it h ; but as this umnj 
gtandsj he don't feel bound to do so. He ib not our man ; he be*j 
longs to nobody* The question with him is simply what this Ibwj 
requires him to do, and he does nothing more — and very little 
of that. He h of no benefit to anybody under heaven but just the 
50 or 75 gas companies in Mase.^ in regard to the inspection of ^ 
meters. ^ 

This law, as I stated before, was an ex parte law^ carried 
through the Legislature by Mr* Greenough, by any number of 
Parker-House suppers* 

Sir. Greenoctuh* I hope the gentleman will confine himself toj 
the truth, 

Mr. Nash. I state the fact, that that gentleman fed the Legia- ' 
lature at the Parker House, and the nest morning took them , 
down to make an examination of the works, and undertook tofl 
demonstrate that gas could be burned with a pressure of half an 
inch — combing the wool right over their eyes^ as 1 happened to 
know, 

Mr. Greenough. That is not true* 

Mr, Nash. Now, that law was log-roiled througli the Logi^sla* 
ture by the Boston Gas Co. They went into Convention with 
tlie other companies of the State, and passed that hill, which was 
drawn by his [Mr. Greenough^s] father-in-hiw ; it was brought 
before that Committee, they accepted it, and the Legislature 
passed it Tliat is God's truth| every word of it. 

Now, here is the reason why I ask that this city of Bostofi 
should have its own inspector to test the quality of gas. WljeE 
this man goes to work to test the quality of gas, who does he d(5 
it for? His employers. Under what pressure, upon what prin- 
ciple, does he test it? The quality that he will report 17 candle 
gas in Boston won^t test in the city of London 12 candle gaSf I 
buscause they don't consider t]iis gas made from Pictou coal as] 
any thing fit to be used in a family, or anywhere except in manu* 
factories and other places where they have to economize. In 
France, the nobility and aristocratic class will not allow any thing 
but wax candles to be used in their houses* The reason is, that gas 
acts injuriously on the gildings and every thing of ornament in a 
house^ even if it is made from the best Cannel coal. Bo if yon 
burn gas manufactured from a poorer quality of coal, the impu- 
rities from thut gas pass into the room, and you inhale them ii 
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ytmrrangsTand jou fiud that if your room is ligtited with gas to 
the common extent j the heavier the pressure is on that gas?j the 
liotter you feel about the head^ and the more you feel of uneasi- 
Des8. If we were manufacturing our own gaa here in Boston, 
there would not be one foot made from any tiling but Cannel coal, 
because that would be for the health of the city, and the interest 
a.tid well-being of the citizens ; but we should not be getting a 
Dorporatton's profitii, we should be caring for the best interest 
and health of the city. We are beginning to have regard now to 
sanitary principles. 

Now, that is the way tliis law stimds upon the statute-book, and 
I say that if any thing is to be learned from the experience of 
England upon this subject, — where legislation has been brought 
into form, — we ought to avail ourselves of it^ and bring it to Bos- 
for the benefit of our citizens* The gas men of the Common- 
It b uf Mass. got this law through the Legislature, and got it 

J just to their liking, and made just such strenuous efforts as they 
ire making now to our having an inspector in Boston ; and it is 
fi fair inference from the fact that they object to a city inspector, 
that they have a pecuniary interest in keeping the law as it is. 
It is self-evident that that is their motive in appearing here. All 
t!ie experience I have had in the matter tells me it is so, and I 
know it is so. 

These are the facts in regard to this whole matter. They may 
deny them. But why do they come hero to deny them, if we are 
well protected in the matter of inspection? The law says, 

> ^'WTienever requested by the Mayor and Aldermen of any city, or 
the Selectmen of any town, the inspector shall report to them 
whether the gas supplied in the respective city or town is of the 
lt*gal standard/' &c. But, as I said to you before, if you go into 
the towns and cities in the State where gas is used, you %vill 6nd 
that the governments of ni net eon-twentieths of them are com- 

[posted of men who are the owners of the stock in the ga« company, 

[and they do not ask for inspection ; or if they do, they ask for it 
when they have been making a little gtis from Cannel coal. What 
will it be ten days after ? Because a man brought in a barrel of 
Nij. 1 mackerel a month ago, you wouldnH say that the lot he 

* brings in to-day are all No. 1 ; you would want to insspect them. 

['So yon want to inspect every thousand feet of gas in Boston 

rcvery twenty-four hours ; not once a month ; not under peculiarly 
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advantageous circumstances in favor of the company that th^ 
iuspector makes the inapoction for; — that would not be right. 

These are the reasons, gentlemen, why I have taken action ii 
this matter before the city government ; and there are a tbousantj 
other things that, if we had a thoroughly scientific man for city h 
spector, he would tell as- For instance, if there was a book kep^ 
upon the meter, where you could keep your register, and th^ 
meter man should cotne once a month and make his record thali 
you had burned so. many feet of gas, and you kept on that book 
your own record^ then you wuuld have information in regard tq^ 
the quantity of gas you consumed each moDtb. Now, you don't S 
know any thing at all about it* I venture to say, there are hardly 
ten persons in Boston who can keep tiie record of their meterj or 
know any thing about it We want an inspector in this city who^ 
shall suggest all these things to us in relation to this matter, wboH 
Bhall follow it up and let us know about it He vvould telJ you, if 
you went out of town, to go to the office and h^ve the gas shut 
off: if you didn't, the cliances would be 99 out of a hundred you 
would have to pay a bill just the same as if yon had been at home 
all Summer, Tiie consumption of gas in the city of Boston costs 
the city $130,000 a year at the present time. It is a pretty im- 
portant bill with us ; and when you come to take every individual 
consumer in Boston, you will see that this question is one of the 
greatest importance. 

Aldermua Davies. I would suggest that if there are any ob 
jections to this proposed bill, we should proceed to hear them* 

Mr. Hyde, If 1 understand the objections miwle to the law a«^ 
it stands they are, that we want a city inspector instead of a 
State inspector ; that if we have a city inspector, it is dosire^f 
that we shall have one who shall inspect the gas and meters more™ 
thorouglily ; that the gas should be tested thoroughly and the 
meters tested where used ; that the Inspector should be alloweij 
to give any information which he may have in regard to g-as audi 
in regard to meters, or any facts connected with the use of gaa^ 
wIiTch his observation tells him are of importance ; that the 
mothod of testing which is adopted under this SUvto law is im- 
perfect^ and that there is a better kind of inspection; that gaa ^ 
meters are improved from time to time, and that the dilTereniH 
kinds of meters should be from time to time tested, and their 
value made known to the public, NoWy is there any thing beyond 
that? Of course, any improvement in the regulation uf gas, in a 
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general way, is of v^aliie to the city, but that would seem to come 
under the head of t)ie other inquiry, rather than that of the m- 

^i|>ectidti of gas, 

Mr. Nash. There is one other point. It would be hh duty to 
jive itiformation in regard to the best kind of coal for the pro- 

idnctioii of gas. 

Alderman Dati^. If I understand the matter right, the ques- 

^Hon is, whether wa shall recommend the passage of these two 
orders [of March 19^ 1806], W^e are here, as I understand, to 

"iear any objections that may be made to this bill* 

Jlr* FuTKAM [to the Chairman]. I supfjope you do not propose 
to put in any evidence, further tlian the statement you have made ? 
Mr, Nash, 1 don't know that I shalh I dou^t propose doing 
80 now, although I may at another stage* 

Mr. Putnam* The Gas Companies of Boston j eo far as I repre- 
sent them (and I understand it is the same with the Company 

FWiich I do not represent, but which obviously has an interest in 
this hearing), are anxious to have any amount of investigation of 
the manner in which they serve the inhabitants of the city. They 

J ire disposed J and they intend, to treat the citizens fairly, in 

rre^ipect to the purity of the gaa they furnish, its illuminating 

\ |)ower, and the accuracy of its measurement ; and they desire to 
a?ail themselves, and do avail themselveB, of every improvement 
wliieh is suggested by more recent experiments in a science which 
is rapidly improving, to secure to the citizens whom they supply 
with gas an article of good quality, accurately measured. They 
undoubted ly, as the Chairman of the Committee has sug- 
sd, for the purpose of having a standard of purity established, 
&ml one in which the public would acquiesce, co-operate in the 
passage of this bill, which is now the hiw of the State, and under 
which the inspection has gone oo for the last four or five years ; 
and they claim that that bill does provide the citizens of the Com- 
totjn wealth with all the safeguards which are required from legis- 
lation apiuiist any inferior quality of gas, or any incorrect measure- 
inent of the gas which they furnish. To carry out the provisions 
of this Act of 1861, the Gaa Companies have been at large 
expense* They have provided a very expensive apparatus, the 
operation of which I desire you gentlemen to witness, before we 
close this hearing, Tljey have had to pay the salary of the 
inspector for three or four years; and now it is proposed that 
these Gas Companies, doing business here iu Boston, shall, in 
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addition to this Stato inspection wbicb they have to pay forj pro- 
vide a separate iospection within the city, which really we do not 
think will accompHsh any thing more tlian can be acconipU»hed by ™ 
a State inf^pection, witbin the scope of the present Act; tliat i^iV 
nothing more, so far ae the provisions of tlie bUl which it is pro- 
posed to pass are proper and reasonable : there are one or twoj 
provisioiiis which I think I shall be able to eatisty the CommitteaJ 
are improper and unreasonable. The rest of the provisions of tb0| 
bill, 1 repeat, are amply covered by the law now in forec. 

You will excuse me if I read here at some little length i\w^ 
provisions of the Act passed in 1861, because it is important to 
understand what we have got now* JM 

S?ect. 1 provides that " the Governor shall, witli the advice and^ 
consent of the Council, appoint an Inspector of Gas Meters and uf 
liluminating Gas, w^hose office shall be in the city of Boston, and 
whose duty it shall be when required, as is hereinafter provided, 
to inspect, examine, prove and ascertnin the accuracy of any and ^ 
all gas meters to be used for measuring the quantity of illumi-iA 
natiijg gas to be furnished to or for the use of any person or per- 
sons, and whon found to be correct, to seal, stamp, or mark all such 
meters, and each of them, with some Bui table device, aod with 
his namCj the date of his inspection, and the number of burners it 
is calculated to supply. Such device shall be recorded in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonweal th." 

NoWj you will remember, gentlemeOfthat the three things to be 
provided for are accuracy of moasureraent, purity, and illuminat- 
ing power; and this law provides, in the Brat place, for an in^^pec- 
tioQ of the meters by the Inspector, and that he shall affis to them 
some suitable device to show that they have been tested by the 
State Inspector. Then it provides for the term of his oiBce, and 
for a salary of three thousand dollars, to be paid out of thafl 
treasury ; but the expense, as you will see hereafter, is to be paid 
by the Gas Companies. Then it goes on to provide that the 
*' inspector shall not in any way or manner, directly or indirectly , 
bo interested pecuniarily in the manufacture or sale of illuniiuating 
gas or gas meters. ^^ It provides tbat the Inspector shall not have 
any interest in any particular set of meters, or any particular gas 
company ; because, if he was interested in the success of anj 
particular meter or gas company, his prejudices might be expected 
to govern liis action. 

Mr Nabh. That was in my bill, and they copied it from it. 
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Mr. Pdtnam, He " shall not give certificates or written opin- 
ioQ0 to any maker or vendor of any meter, or of any such article or 
commodity *^ — that is, " any article or commodity used by g\xB 
light companies." That seems to me to be an eminently proper 
proTrisioHj because, if the Gas Inspector was allowed to give a 
certificate to a particular meter, that this was the best meter ever 
io vented^ don't you see what a door would be opened to corrup- 
tion ? Don't you see tliat even if the Inspector was the most lion- 
orable man in the world, and refused the great bribes that might 
be offered for his certificate in favor of any particuJar meter, yet 
the public would suspect all the time that he was in the employ of 
eoine gas meter mauufactnrer^ and that his certificates of the good- 
ness of meters were paid for ? Of course it would be highl}" im- 
proper to allow a Gas Inspector, whether of the city of Bostcin or 
the Commonwealth to give his certificate of the goodness of any 
particular meter, or any particular manufacturer, or any particular 
Mud of meter. His certificates of the goodness of meters are not 
wanted, and he could not be allowed to give them, without iutro- 
iucing the greatest danger of fraud and corruption. Therefore 
this provii^ion seems to have been very wisely introduced, not so 
much for the benefit of the corporations, which could guard against 
aoy corruption of that kind, as for the benefit of the public, which 
could not guard against an inspector's being in the pay of any par- 
ticular company or manufacturer. That provision was wisely io- 
truducedj and I don^t think the Committee will be likely to leave it 
iDut of any bill which they may deem best to propose to the Legis- 
luture. 

Then it goes on to provide, by section 3d, that " said inspector 
ihall, within three months of his appointment, furnish to the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General a list of all the Gas Light Companies 
in the Commonwealth ; and his salary for the year then com- 
menced, and annually thereafter, shall be assessed and paid iuto 
the treasury of the Commonwealth by the several Gas Liglit Cora- 
^{)aniesiD this Commonwealth, in amounts proportionate to their 
ippraised valuation.-' 

So yoa see that the Gas Light Companies are called upon to 
efiay to the Commonwealth the amount which has been paid out 
[for the salary and expenses of this inspector. 

Then it provides for the a^jpointment of Deputy Inspectors — 
Deputy Inspectors of meters only, it is said. Very true. He 
can appoint Deputy Inspectors of meters here in Boston, and if 
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one mail cannot make all tha necessary inspectioo of gas alone,- 
after he appointfl deputies to inspect the meters — I 

Mr. Nash* They are temporary deputies. 

Mr. Putnam* " lie shall appoint temporarilyj and for such timje 
as he may deem expedieniy one or more deputy iuspeetora," &c. It 
is only limited by his term of office. He may appoint as many 
and keep them in as long as he pleases ; and then he is at liberty 
to go about and inspect the gas in all the towns of the Com- 
monwealth > whenever he is called upon to do so. These depntiea 
are subject to the same restrictions in regard to not having any 
interest in meters or gas companies that the Inspector hiraf^elf is, 
and are to be paid "by fees for examining^ comparing, and testing 
gas meters, with or without stamping them*" It is provided, also, 
that there may be an appeal from the Deputy Inspector to the . 
State Inspector, by the gas company or the consumer. I 

Then there are provisions for the inspection both of gas and gas 
meters, and for a sufficient staff of inspectors to examine gas and 
gas meters in all parts of the Commonwealth ; that is, what was 
deemed then sufficient^ and experience, I venture to say, has not 
proved the contrary. 

Then section 5 goes on to provide a standard or unit of meas- 
ure for the meter, and the size of the cubic foot ; — but about tbatl 
there is no contest ; it is agreed that that is the cubic foot all over| 
the world. 

Thau it provides that ail:er October, 1861, ''no meter shall bal 
set unless it be sealed and stamped in the manner required by this 
Act," That provision has been fnlly carried out* You will hear, 
when we go into the evidence, that neither of these gas companies 
that I represent, and certainly not the Boston Company, has seti 
any meter since that time, whether old or new, without gettiny] 
the inspection of the Gas Inspector. 

Then it goes on to provide that the Gas Companies shall have a 
standard measure of the cubic foot, and such apparatus as is ne- 
cessary for the measurement of gas, at the office of the Inspector. 

Then it further provides that every gas-light company having a | 
certain capital shall set up at some convenient place on its prem- 
ises a gas-holder (and that you wiL! see and understand by and by), 1 
in order that the Inspector may make proof of meters on the prem* 
ises of the company, and have every facility for doin^^ it. Tlien it 
goes on to provide that every gas company shall have a teat me- 
ter, *' to be used in cities and towns where no test gas-holders are 
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pro TKHmfW wlienever proviDg by a gas-holder is itopracticable or 
inconvenietit.'^ That jou will find is not lo good a way^ by aoy 
means, of proving maters as by the gas-holder ; but in st>me cases 
f it is impracticable to use the gas-holder, and a meter is used 
finatead* Then it is providedi that " in the examination of a meter, 
the Inspector shall see that it is of an approved principle j and 
shall give his particular attention to the measure of the dial-plate ; 
be BbaU prove the njeter when set level, and for each burner which 
the manufacturer has stamped it to register, it shall be capable of 
paesjng gas accurately at the rate of six cubic feet per hour ; and 
no dry meter shall be stamped correct w^hich varies more than 
two per cent Irom the standard measure of the cubic foot, and 
00 wet meter shall be stain ped correct which is capable of regia^ 
taring more than two per cent against the consumer and five per 
cent against the company/^ Then he shall keep a record of these 
inspections ; and that record will be ehown to you, and you will 
«ee how very slight the inaccuracy of the meters whicli are fur- 
nished to consumers in the city is ; for every meter which has 
been inspected during tlie whole time of the existence of this 
office has been recorded, and the results will show that the error 
is very trifling indeed. 

Then the next section provides that*' meters in use shall be 
tested on the request of the consumer or the gas-light company^ in 
the presence of the consumer if desired,^' so that anybody who 
wants to have his meter tested has only to send word to the In- 
spector or to the Gas Co. I believe the practice is, to send 
ta the Gas Co*, and the Co. send for the meter^ and send for 
the Inspector to test it, — the consumer is notified and is pre- 
sent if he desires to be, — the Inspector tests it, ami if the meter 
IS found to be correct, the party requesting the iiispectitm pays 
tbe fees ; if found to be incorrect, the company pay the expenses 
and fiiraish a new meter. So that there would seem to be an 
ample remedy against any defects in the meters, if any arise. 

These are all the sections that refer to the measurement of gas, 
and now I will explain to you a little the manner in which gas 
is measured. I have here a little dry meter, with glass sides, 
which will enable the Committee to see how this thing is done. 
You perceive that this meter consists of a box divided into two 
compartments, the one at the top considerably smaller than the 
one at the bottom ; and the bottom compartment h divided per- 
||.pendicularly into two apartments. The gas comet? in at the inlet- 
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pipe, and follows the course of that pipe ontil it emerges into the 
upper compartment, at the hole which I point out. The gas 
coming into this upper compartment finda its only outlet through 
a slot which opens into one of these diaphragms, — so called, I 
suppose, he cause of their resemblance to the diaphragm in thi^| 
human body^ — which are leather hags, with a broad, flat tin plate 
upon them. The gas going into that diaphragm causes it to 
expand, aud this expansion moves a clock-work, which operates a 
little valve, and the operation of that valve covers the slot through 
which the gas passes into the diaphragm, so that the gas can no 
longer go into it ; the very act of tilling the diaphragm has caused 
a movement of the valve which covers up the slot by which the 
gas went in. But at the same time that the opening into the 
diaphragm is closed, the same valve which closes that hole, opens 
another into this lower compartment outside the diaphragm, so 
that then we have the diaphragm full, and the gas pouring into 
the lower compartment, outside the diaphragm* Of course, the 
whole pressure of the gas is upon the outside of the diaphragm|fl 
and tends to close it up. In closing this diaphragm up, it presses 
the gas out of it, and the only outlet is through a third slot, into 
the outlet-pipe. The instrument is so arranged, that a certaii 
number of mov^ementa of the diaphragm shall correspond to theJ 
movement of a certain amount of gas, and shall indicate a certainJ 
number of feet on the index. [Mr, Putnam inflated the diaphrag 
to show its practical operation,] 

Mr* Hyde. How much do they hold ? 

Mr- Putnam, They are made of various sizes, from a meter^ 
only capable of measuring the gas for two or three burners, up to 
one large enough to measure all the gas used in this building. 
The diaphragm is in proportion to the size of the meter. There 
is a movement of the clock-work every time the diaphragm is 
filled. I have described it as if there was but one diaphragm, but 
there are in lact two, so as to prevent the action from being in- ^ 
termittent* H 

If the motor gets out of order, for instance, if these valves get 
clogged, or if frost gets into the valves, the gas will begin to pass 
through without being recorded* So if there should be any holes 
in the diaphragm, or the diaphragm should leak, of course the 
consumer would get liis gas for nothing. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of any way in which a meter should register much, if any, 
against the consumer. The only thing that can operate against 
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the CDBSumer^ aod that but very sligbtly, is in case the diaphragm 
ihould get very stiffj so that the folds of the leather would not 
straighten out and make a perfect cylinder. You understand that 
the meter caonot work unless these diaphragms have full play, so 
that if the leather should get so stiff that the diaphragm would 
ml work its full stroke, then the meter would not record at all, 
because the clock- work would not be moved, and the gas would 
get through without being registered. The leather might poasi- 
bly (practically, I don't think it ever does) get so far stiffened, 
tbat^ although the diaphragm would work its full stroke back and 
forth there would be very slight indentations in the leather, that 
would not got filled up; just exactly as a mustard-box, if you 
made a dent in it with a hammer, would not hold so much mus- 
tard as before. But that, you see, must be a very trifling matter, 
bectvuse the diaphragm has got to be filled, and pressed out to its 
Qtmost capacity, in order to turn the clock-work and move the 
hand^. 

Mr. Htde. What is the effect of more or less pressure ? 

Mr. Putnam. I believe pressure does not affect the working of 
the meter at all,— it affects the burning. A meter measures just 
as accurately with a pressure of three or four inches as with half 
an inch. When we come to the evidence, you will see that 
these meters measure with great accuracy. Lumber, a much 
more expensive article, is not measured with anything like the 
accuracy with which this machine measures gas. 



Without concluding hie opening, Mn Putnam gave way for an 
adjourument to Monday evening, at 6 o^clock. 



SECOND SESSION. 



Monday^ April 16. 

The ComDoittese met, agreeably to adjoiirument^ all the members 



being preaent. 
follows : — 



Mr. Putnam resumed hia opeiiing, and spoke as 



At the time we broke off at the last moetingj I was explaining 
the action of the dry meter, and I believe I had explained it suf- 
ficiently to enable the committee all to understand it. I Lave 
here, however, a meter in which the works are all exposed, and 
if the matter h not already clearly understood by any gentleman, 
I wi!I explain it further* . j 

I shall not go into any detailed explanation of the various forms 
of wot meter. They are all on the same principle^ although there 
are great differences of detail in the construction. The wet meter | 
conaiBtSj substantially, of a cylioder divided into four chambers. 
A little more than half the cylinder is below water, the rest is 
above. The gas comes in at the bottom of the meter, and rising 
in the water^ fills one of these hollow chambers. It is like an 
overshot water-wheel, with four buckets, if you can conceive 
an overshot water-wheel with only four buckets. The gas rises ' 
up into one of these bueketSj and the pressure of the gas on the 
bucket turns the wheel. When the bucket is full, its rim rises 
out of the water, and the gas then escapes into the upper part of 
the meter. While the gas is escaping from that full bucket, the 
next chamber below is being filled, and when the rim of that bucket 
rises out of the water, another bucketful is discharged into the 
upper part of the meter, and passes off through the outlet pipe. | 
The capacity of four of these buckets is discharged at every com- 
plete revolution of the wheel, and passes off through the pipesj 
and the revolution of the wheel turns by clock-work these index 
handSj, in substantial ly the same way as in the dry meter. 
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The defects of tbat meter were, in tlie first place, that every 
thing depended upon the water level being preserved, or preserved 
within a very slight variation. Now, water will expand with beat 
and contract with cold ; it will evaporate ; it m liable to be drawn 
off by fraud or accident, and consequently, it was a very unreliable 
substance for the gas companies or for individnab to trust to. If 
there was too much water in the meter, — that ia, if the water 
expanded with heat or if too much was put in to start with, 
the meter would register fagt* If there was too little water 
originally, or if the water was drawa off, or if it evaporated^ or if it 
was contracted by cold, the mete r would register too slow ; conse- 
quently, any consumer who could manage to draw oflF a little of 
the water, of course got a considerable portion of his gi%a for noth- 
ing. Then, agtuDj in the winter, the water would freeze up, and 
then the meter would not work at ail, and people were left in 
the dark, and the gas company had to put in a new meter, or take 
it out and thaw it* That dtflSculty they undertook to remedy by 
putting in whiskey or alcohol, or some liquor which did not freeze ; 
but the trouble with that was, that those liquors which do not 
freeze, evaporate very fast Then they put in a bird-ibuntaio — 
an inverted vessel of water above the level of the water in the 
meter and opening into it so that as the water falls in the meter 
its place is supplied by water from the bird-fountain. The water 
i» kept in the bird-fountain by atmospheric pressure — no air being 
admitted into it. 

Mr, Hyde, Like an improved iuk-stand. 

Mr. Putnam* Just exactly like the latest and best improved 
ink-stand. 

In addition to this bird-fountain, which was to keep up the 
tupply of water which might be lost by evaporation, they had 
a waste-water box, which is a comparatively simple thing. 
Simply a box outside and separate from the meter, but communi- 
cating with it by a hole just at the water levels so that the 
water could not get higher than the hole ; so that, between the 
waste-water box and the bird-fountain, they could keep the water 
at a certain level for a certain time ; and if they used alcoholi they 
could keep it from freezing. But still, these bird- fountains had to 
be filled up quite frequently. But perhaps the greatest objection of 
all was, that if the meter was tilted one way^ it would register too 
iai*t, and if tilted the other way, it would regi^^ter too slow. Any 
consomer had it in his power, by giving the proper tilt to the 
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meter, to cause it to register slow. Moreover, by a little tilting, 
and spillini^ the water out into the waste- water box, and then 
lettmg it down from the bird-fountain, and then again tOting it, 
and spilUng more water^ the bird-fountain could be nearly emptied ; 
and after the bird^fonntain was nearly emptied, a considerable tilt 
would send the water over into the wash-water box, and lower the 
water permanently. 

Mr* Nash. Couldn't the meter-man tilt it as well for the advan- 
tage of the company ? 

Mr. PoTNAM. The meter-man might aet the meter originally a1 
little out of plumb, but the consumer has his meter always in hisJ 
power. He may tilt it when in use, and put it back again wheal 
out of use. It is very eaay for either the consumer or the meter- 
man to tilt the meter, but I don^t think the meter-man would have 
the same opportunities as the consumer. But I am not speaking 
now in the interest of the gas companies in this matter. It is for 
the interest of neitlier party to have inaccurate meters. I do not 
want the coDsumer to get any advantage over the company, norH 
the company to get any advantage over the consumer, and you do 
not, gentlemen. And I should like to allude at this point to the 
suggestion that has been thrown out here, that the gas companies ■ 
are in favor of the meter which favors them, and the consumers ought 
to be in lavur of the meter which favors them. Now, I euy that 
both the public and the gas companies want an acmrale meter — 
a meter that favors nobody j and it is just as bad, to say nothing 
of the moral question, — it is just aa bad policy for the public to 
have a meter which favors any single individual, as it is to have a 
meter which favors the gas companies, because whatever gas isH 
stolen by the fraud of the individual consumer, is waste gas, and 
has got to be paid for by somebody* Whether it is paid for by 
the gas company or the consumer, it increases the general charge 
for the gas. Of course, you 8oe if only ton per cent is lost, tliere m 
is a very great saving to the consumers in the price of the gas^ w 
being lees than it would be if forty per cent were lost* In other 
words, if individuals cheat the company, it is really the community M 
that is cheated, because they have to pay for the gas* ™ 

Mr. Hyde, How often, when properly filled and not tampered 
with, did the water-meter ordinarily require to be filled with the fl 
bird'fountain? ™ 

Mr, PuTKAM, I don't know that I can answer that question ; 
there will be witnesses here who can. About once in three months, 
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Kttj imprasfiion is. It depends somewhat on the location. Of 
eotirdei ev^aporation and heat and cold bavo a gr«at e fleet, and the 
ttlemen of the Curnmittee will remember that the gas compa- 
cannot choose the position where they will put tbe meter. 
They generally have to put them in the cellar ; people don^t want 
theni ID their entries- 
Mr. Nash, Couldn't they be put in the kitchen ? It would cost 
a little niore, 

Mr, PtiTirAM. They could be, if the parties desired it ; but per- 
tape it would be ratlier too warm. 

Mr, Nasu, I would aak any manufacturer if a temperature of 
65 degs. is not the best temperature for a meter to be placed in ? 
Mr. Putnam* It is better for a wet meter to he in some even 
temperature. What thut temperature h I am not prepared to say. 
It is desirable that the temperature should be even, and the con- 
dition of the atmosphere as even as possible. But meters have 
(o be placed where they can be conveniently placed. 

Kow, then, another difficulty in regard to these wet meters 
arises from the law. The difficulties I have already mentioned bad 
caused them to be rapidly superseded, and the law finished them 
by providing, precisely as the Euglis^h law provides, or substan- 
tidly as the English law provides, that no wet meter shall be 
Kt^imped correct, which is capaLle uf registering more than two 
per cent against the consumer and five per cent against the com- 
p«my. Now, a wet meter cannot be made that is not capable of 
registering more than two per cent against the individual and 
five per cent against the company ; so that it is really almost im- 
possible to make a wet meter that shall come iip to the requ ire- 
men t^^ of that law. Nothing but constant watching and supervi- 
sion will keep them in order. A wet meter, when it is first made 
and properly adjusted, \% as accurate as an equally good dry meter ; 
it is no more so ; tbey are both accurate when they are new and 
jtist adjusted. But the wet meter does not practically answer the 
purpose for which it ia designed, so well as tlie dry meter, be- 
cause it is more liable to be affected by the changes of tempenir 
lure, leakage, motion, want of plumb, and a thousand little varia- 
lions that do not affect the dry meter. The dry meter may be 
tipped considertibly witfiout having any effect upon it at all. Of 
course, heat and cold liave no effect upon it at all. Excessive 
moisture and excessive cold, it is said by the Chairman, cause frost 
hi accuiiiulate iu the meter. 1 have never heard of any such in- 
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BtancBj Tinlesa that may be regarded as one wliich was read by the 
Chairman on Friday ; but I hare already attempted to explain 
you, that if any kind of obstruction exists to the full operation ol 
these valves, the effect nixist be^ either that the gas does nut 
through at all and the meter stops, or that it goes through fo: 
nothing. The effect of any want of tightness in these valves 
would be to allow the gas to escape into the outlet pipes, without 
going through the diaphragm, thus escaping unmea soured* No acr- 
cident of that kind can benefit the company at the expense of the 
individual. But I desire to have, and you of course desire to 
liave, meters that shall be accurate for both company and individ- 
ual ; and it is nothing in favor of a meter that it benefits the com-H 
pany at the expense of the individual, or that it benefits the indi- 
vidual at the expense of the company. The interests of the whole 
community require that the meters should be aecuratejso that dis- 
honesty, either on the part of the company or the individual, shaU 
fail of cheating the persons who really pay for the gas. It is for 
these reasons that the wet meter has been almost entirely super- 
seded* 

Mr. Nash, Won't you show the Committee how a man can test 
whether a wet meter is correct or not ? 

Mr. PoTNAM, I can't do it, sir. I am not a manufacturer 

Mr. Nash. There is a screw in the meter, and if you take that 
screw out, and the water just barely weeps through, you know 
the meter is right. ■ 

Mr. Pdtmam. I presume that is so. 

Mr. Nash. Will you tell the Committee how^ after a meter is _ 
attached to the couplings, the consumer can tamper with it? f 

Mn Pdtj^am. I cannot, but the witnesses will, I understand 
that a meter can be tipped. 

Mr. Nash. It can when there are no couplings on it It can at 
the time of setting. 

Mr. Putnam, It is certainly practicable for the consumer to un- 
couple a meter and set it back. 

Mr, Nash, He must lengthen bis pipe if he s^ts it back, 

Mr. Putnam. It can be done. Most of the consumers are hon- 
est, I know, hut there are some who are disposed to cheat, I saw 
an attempt of that kind to-day, A man had undertaken to attach 
a pipe juRt below tlie point where the gas enters tlie meter, but 
not understanding fully the construction of the meter, he had 
drilled bis hole only through the outer casing of the inlet pipCi 
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aad evidently attached a pipe to get gas — but probably did not 
^ lucceed. 

Mr, Hills. What would be tho efifect if the pipe was reversed 
ID the wet meter? 

JJr. PoTNAM, It would not go at alL The effect of reversing 

the dry meter would he, that the machinery would aU work 

backwards, aod either it would couut hackwardsj or would not 

pcooiit at all. But they have a stop iu the n^ieter, so that it cati- 

oi work backwarda. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the dry meter is an absolutely 
perfect instrument. It has been fifty years coming to the point 
at which it has arrived, and so has the wet meter* Neither of 
them is perfect, but this dry meter is the best thing that is known 
Qow ; and taking it all iu all, it is better than the wet meter. 
Either of them are perfect machines for registering when they 
are in perfect order, but the dry meter keeps in order the best, 

IJf o doubt it will be improved upon ; and whenever any gre^t, 
iubstantial, marked improvement is made, undoubtedly that im- 
provement wiU be adopted, because it is for the interest of all 
parties that an accurate register should be found. But at pres- 
ent, the dry meter is the best thing there is. It is wonderfully 
accurate ; accurate enough for all practical purposes ; and there 
h no reason why any thing else should bo substituted for it 

Now, so far as the proposed action on the subject of the inwpec- 
f tioo of meters is concerned, I don^t see that any change in the law 
is called for by the Chairman's proposed bill, excepting one or two 
which I will mention. In the first place, the new law proposed 
by the Chairman requires that the meter shall work at a pressure 
of a quarter of an inch. I suppose I must explain a little what is 
meant by a pressure of an inch or a quarter of an inch, A pres- 
mrm of a quarter of an inch means a pressure equal to the pres- 
Bare of a column of water a quarter of an inch high ; a pressure 
of three inches means a pressure equal to the pressure of a col- 
urnti of water three inches high. Now, the ordinary pre^s^ure at 
which gas is burned here is about equal to the pressure of a col- 
umn of water two inches high ;^ — I mean, the pressure tipon the 
metan This proposition for inspection calls for a pressure upon 
fha meter of only a quarter of an inch. Well, I caunot say that 
that 18 absolutely impracticable, because I suppose nothing is im- 
practicable in engineering. The Jew in ** Ken il worth " speaks of 
iirs balauccs as ao perfect, that ^'a hair of the high priest's beard 
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would turn thern/' and I suppose tliat a meter can be made 30 e 
ceedingly delicate as to work with a quarter of an inch, an eighth, , 
or a sixteenth of an inch pressure, or any appreciable quantity of S 
gas ; but it ia not practical. Nobody ever wants a meter to ^1 
work with a pressure of a quarter of an inch* If it did work, the 
^s would not come out with sufiBcient force to burn. It would 
be of no use to anybody to have it, I don't say that the meters 
won^t stand that test, but I say it is an unreasonable and uncalled- 
for test. Half an inch is all that is called for by any English law } 1 
and 1 am not aware of any law that calls for meters working at so 
ridiculously email a pressure as quarter of an inch ; and it is simply j 
an unreasonable requirement. 

The next innovation that is proposed here is that the test must 
be made on the premises of the consumer, if desired. Well, 
gentlemen, some of you have seen how that test is made. One 
gentleman of the Committee [ Mr. Davies ] has been to the Gas 
Inspector's, to my knowledge, and seen the machinery for testing 
the meters ; and the law requires that such machinery ghali be 
provided for that purpose ; that each gas company shall provide it, I 
and that the State Inspector shall be provided with it, at 
the expense of the gas companies. That machinery which 
is necessary for testing a meter properly is altogether too large 
to be moved about from place to place; it is heavy, substantial, 
solid work, I will describe it to you. In the first place, there is 
a copper vessel of the capacity of a cubic foot of air, or gas, or 
any other fluid, according to the measurement which is provided 
in this law, and which is the same as that adopted in the English 
law, and the Siime as that adopted m the proposed law of the 
Chairman. This copper vessel is filled with air or gas — it makes 
no difference which. It has got a cubic foot of gas in it; for air 
is a gas, when you speak scientifically. Then there is what is 
called a gas-holder, which consists of two cylindrical vessels, one 
of them open at the top and the other open at the bottom; the 
one open at the top slightly larger than the one open at the 
i>ottom, so that the smaller one will slide down into the larger. 
The larger vessel is filled up to a certain height with water, and 
the smaller vessel is placed on top of it* Of course, you see it 
cannot go down without pressure, or without a hole being made 
at the top to let the air out. If a hole is made at the top to let 
iiir out, this smaller vessel will sink down into the water in the 
larger vesselj and then, upon closing the hole at the top of t' 
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flmaller vessel, you will have this smaller vessel sunk down into 
the water of the larger veBsel as deep as yon chooise. Now, this 
emaQer vessel is beavj enough to sink; but it is counterpoised 
bj weights on pulleys, which tend to draw it out of the water. 

^Jt IB BO arranged, that when there is no gas or air let into it, it will 
bf its own weight sink into tbe water. It w the same thing as the 

Igreat gasometers in various parts of tbe city. Now, we will 

'inppose that tfiis gas-holder is made large enough to hold fivo 
cubic feet- We will suppose it to be empty of gas, and of course 
Blink down into the water. This measure containing a cubic foot 
of gaa is connected with it, and a cubic foot of gas is forced into 
the gae-holderr that causes the gas-holder to rise, and tbe extent 
of the rise is marked on the index. Now, when a meter cornee to 
be tested, four or five feet of air are introduced into this gas- 
holder. When four or five feet of air or gas have been accurately 
measured and put into the gas-holder, tbe meter to be tested is 
connected with the gas-holder, and the air is let out of it into the 
meter. Nuw, as the air passes out of the gas-holder by the pres- 
sure of the weight of this upper cylinder, it is registered by the 
meter; and if the meter is accurate, as soon as it shows that a foot 
has gone through it, the gas-holder ought to show that a foot has 
passed out* The gas-bolder is perfectly accurate ; it has been 
I re fully measured and a r range d^ and one, two^ three, four, or five 

^cubic feet of air careftdly measured and introduced into it. Now, 
if the meter is correct, the index will indicate a foot at the same 
moment that the index of the gas-holder indicates that a foot bas 
passed out. If it does not so indicate, then there is an error in 
the meter, and that error is ascertained; if it is largo emmgli to 
be worth considering, the meter is condemned; if it is triflingjand 
the meter is accurate enough for all practical purposes, it is 
sealed and passed. 

That JS the process of inspection. You see that it requires 
necessarily a large and cumbersome apparatus, which cannot be 
fmrried round from house to house; and if you are going to test 
people's meters at their houses, you have got to invent some 
simpler and smaller apparatus. Now, I don't mean to say such 
a thing cannot be done; for, as I said before, every thing is 
possible in engineering. Mr. Stimson can invent an apparatus 
which will enable him to go round and test the meters in people's 
houses. A test meter might be made sufficiently accurate to test 
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tbem. Something of that 8ort might be done^ but there basj 

BOthiug of the kind been done yet. 
Mr. Nash. No trouble in doing it? 

Mn Putnam. Yes ; there would be a great deal of trouble andj 
expetise, which would of course add to the coat of the gas ; and 
the rei*ults would not be so accurate and reliable^ for observation* 
taken in a man's cellar cannot be expected to be so accurate as 
observationa taken with the machine you, sir [Mn Davies], saw yes- 
terday in the Lispector's office* Observations taken in a man's 
cellar, and subject to the inconveniences incident to the posiitiou 
of the meter, such as imperfect light, irregular temperature^ &c,, 
cannot be expected to be very accurate. These difficulties can 
be obviated; the thing can be done; if any intelligent committee 
of the Legislature say that it is necessary, for the protection of 
the consumer^ that the thing should be done^ it can be done ; butfl 
it is nut, I say, a practical thing. ~ 

Mr* NaSu. Is there any more trouble than in going round and, 
testing grocers' weights and meaaureB? 

Mr. Putnam. It h more trouble, inasmuch as it requires m\ 
nicer apparatus, and more careful observation. 
Mr. Nash, It only requires a meter, 
Mr. Putnam. It requires a particular condition of the atmos- 
phere and of temperature to adju^it it with entire accuracy. It 
can be done, but there is nothing to be gained by it; and it can 
ouly be done by great delay and expense, and a great deal of 
tronble. There is no advantage to be gained from it unless you 
have an entires distrust of your Inspector* lie is a sworn officer^ 
and if you cannot trust himi you had better have no inspection 
alh If you can trust him, let him inspect these meters at hh 
office. 

Mr. Nabh* You said the other night, that if a meter was found 
incorrect, the consumer went to the company's oflSce, and theyS 
sent a man who took the meter ofl'and carried it to the Inspector," 
Suppose an employee,^ — and ao employee oftentimes does things 
fur those who employ him that the employers would not do foflfl 
tliemaelves, — suppose an employee tinds hoar frost in a metefi 
and takes it down to West Street before it goes to the In- 
spector ? H 
Mr. Putnam. Of course^ he is bound to take it to West Street* 
Mr. Nash, Why ? What business has he to take it to \Ve9t_ 
Street? 
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Mr* Putnam, Because he is their servant, and is bound to do 
what they tell him to do* The gas com pan j are bound to take it 
to the Inspector's office^ bnt their agent will carry it whera they 
tell bim to. Whether their agent does carry the meters to their 
oflJcG or to the Inspector's office is more than I can telK It 
^■ultimately gats to the Inspector, and if it is wrong, it is oon- 
^Wemoed, and if it is rightt it m sent back. 

^V Mr, Na8B. Suppose it is fall of hoar frost, and tliat is taken 
out before it goes to the Inspector's office? 

Mr* PoTNAM. If it is right when it goes back, that is all tlmt is 
wanted* If there is hoar frost in it, it will be for the benefit of 
the eonflumer. 
Mr. Nash. Suppose it is clogged with coal tar? 
Mr. Putnam. I am satisfied that will be for the benefit of the 
consumer. 
Mr. Kass. I am satisfied of the contrary* 
Mr, PciTSAH, The Committee wnll take the evidence^ and not 
Tour assertion nor mine* 
Mn Nasr. I take the English tests. 
I Mfp Putxam* They have not been presented yet I shall be 
Iglad to see them. 

^k Now, ]f this change is called for, there is nothing to be done 
^Hiatthe State Inspector cannot do as well as if you had a city 
^Qospector. Suppose the meters were to be inspected at people's 
j hoffuWBBf tt could be done by the State Inspector aa well as by any- 
t body efse. He has an ample force to do it now^ but he does not do 
^^, because it h not a practical way of doing the thing. It is an 
^pcotivenient, expensive, troublesome, inaccurate method, and a 
^ftletbod for which, as yet, no means have been invented, al- 
^Bhough^ as I eay^ as scientific men can do any thing, some means 
^Plrould be inveuted if such inspection was called for by the law. 
Bat I would sugest here, that the city has no special guardian- 
hip over the rights of its citizens more than the Commonwealth 
over the rights of all the citizens of the State. If the Com- 
onwealtb providas for the protection of all its citizens, there is 
reason why the city of Boston should step in and insult the 
mmon wealth by saying that t?he will take care of her own citt- 
08. There ^eems to be no good reason why any greater protec- 
ioD should be given to the citi7*cns of Boaton than to the cftistens 
otber parts of the State. But in these respects, the law already 
tvides for every thing requisite or desirable. The other mat- 
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Bra in regard to which alteratTon is called for eeem to De 

triflmg — I was going to say, too ridiculous — to be made 
subject of additional legislation, 

Mn Nash. Why do tliej appoint inspectors for every towi 
and city in England, Scotland, and Ireland? 

Mr, Putnam, The city of London contains five times as many 
inhabitanta as the whole Commonwealth of Massac husetta 

Mr, Nash, There are a great many cities that have their i; 
spectors that are no larger than Boston, 

Mr. Putnam. It is natural, of coursej that in a single city where 
there are five times as many inhabitants a^ in this Commonwealth, 
there should be one or two more inspectors than there are in Mas- 
sachusetts, How many inspectors there are in London, 1 don't 
know. The popultition of Great Britain is fully equal to tliat of 
the United States, or very close upon it, at all events. Of coursej 
things are on a much larger scale than in Massachusetts. 

Mr, Nash. They require the inspectors to inspect day ani 
night* 

Mr. Putnam, You are speaking of the inspection of gas. 
have not got to the queston of the inspection of gas ; I am speak- 
ing of the inspection of meters. The inspection of meters in 
England ia under a general law, applicable to the whole country 
Local inspectoral are appointed^ undoubtedly, by local boards, and 
paid by local boards; they are not paid by the gas companiei 
Here the whole thing is taken in charge by the Commonwealth, 
A State Inspector is provided for; and to start the office, a man ie 
appointed of world-wide reputation, — -a man who has not his 
superior in this country as a scientific man [Prof. Rogers], ^ — aod^ 
thoy give him power to appoint agents all over the State, who arofl 
to report to him as their chief. For a State like MasBachusetts, I ~ 
say, that was a more sensible way than to authorize the several cor- 
porate towns and cities over the Commonwealth to appoint local 
inspectors, who should be responsible to nobody. But, as 1 have 
said, the gas inspection law of England is very similar to oura, ex- 
cept that the matter being one of so mucli greater magnitude, local 
inspectors are appointed all over the country; for, as 1 say, the 
city of London alone contains Evg times as many inhabitants as 
the whole State of Massachusetts, and probably one hundred times 
as many gas consumers as this State, because all the inhabitautd 
must be gas consumers. 
So muclj for the inspection of meters* Now, when you com€ 
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to the qoostton of the inspoction of the puritj and illnminating 
poller uf ga^_, yon come to quite adiflerent question. The inspec- 
bon 13 not 90 important as that of meters, because any great dofect 
i parity or illuminating power is a thing which makes iti^elf visible 
^ery soon. In case you have too much sulphuretted hydrogen in 
t© gas, jou see yonr wall paint stainedj it Bmells of rotten eggs 
frerj strongly, and there are various teste which ehow it very clear- 
If there is any great defect in illuminating power j of course 
m me that at once in the lack of light* All these things show 
that it is not 8o important that there should be an inspection of 
gas ag of raeters; but still it is important that there sliould be an 
inspection of g»8- This inspection ia necessarily more difficult and 
delicate tJian the inspection of meters, because it requires more 
scientiiic and chemical knowledge. The analysis of gas is one of 
tlie moat intricate and delicate operations in the science of chem- 
istry, and it requires a nice apparatus and a firatrclass scientific 
man to determine the purity and illumiimtiug power of gas. It is 
II matter of more difficulty than the inspection of meters^ and there- 
fop©j by the State law, the State Inspector alone is intrusted 
LWith it. 

r Now I will read the section in relation to the purity and illu- 
minating powers of gas, and you will see if it is not a pretty 
stringent section. 

Mr, Nash, I would like to ask one question. Why do they 
itftrict the State Inspector from giving anopiuion upon any meter 
timt may be manufactured? 

Mr. Putnam. I am very glad you ask the question* I endeav- 
ored to explain it the other night j but I am happy to answer the 
[■question again. 

J|n Nash. Wajs it not the manifest intention that no meter 

lid supersede this? I have no question about it* 
Mr, PUTKAM, I don't think any such inference can be drawn 
\>m the Act The Act provides that *' tlie Inspector shall not 
pre cartifieates or written opinions to any maker or vendor of any 
fteter," I say the object of that provision is obvious. I was not 
. member of the Legislature that passed the Act, and had noth- 
fug to do with it, and never studied the gas question at all until 
Ia»t winter : but 1 think any practical man would say that that is 
obviously a very proper chiuse to introduce there, in order to pre- 
vent tlie Gas Inspector either from becoming the corrupt instru- 
>f soioe meter manufacturer, or being suspected of being so. 




16 Gas Inspector were permitted to give bis certificate tl 
mett;r was tlje best meter ever invented, or that tbi^ meter 
better than that, it would be an object for a meter manulacturer 
to give a large sum for his certificate, and of course it woold in- 
crease his paj handsomoly. The State pay him three thousand 
dulliira a year — an honorable, respectable salary ; but a gas meter 
manufacturer who wished to introduce his meter here in Bostoi 
could afford to pay him thirty thousand dollars for his certificate; 

Mr. Stimso^- The three thousand dollars include all the esi 
penses of the office. 

Mr. Pdtnam. I supposed the Inspector had the whole ; he cer- 
tainly should have it But if his salary is less than three thou- 
sand dollars, there would be a still greater temptation for him to 
increase his emoluments by giving certificates. And wliat secu- 
rity could the public have that they had the best meter ? The 
public generally could not have that entire confidence in the I 
upeetor that those who know him have, and would suspect thai 
they had the meter of the imrty who would pay him the most 
for his certificate. That would be the effect of having this clause 
stricken out. Either the Inspector would sell his certificatCj am 
in that case we should not have the best meter, or else the public 
would suspect him of selling it 

Mr. Nash* If you bad the assurance of a watch keeping tinn 
wouldn't you buy it ? 

Mr. PirTNAM. That would depend upon who gave me the as- 
Burance. If I had the guaranty of the Messrs. Willard, I should 
have confidence in it; if I had the guaranty of some Peter Punk 
in Washington Street or in Broad way , I shouldn't feel it was any 
great advantfige. 

Mr, Nash. If you had the assurance of your own judgment? 

Mr. Putnam* I should think it was a very good thing. But I 
am trying to make the Committee understand that the public 
would not have any confidence in a meter that was certified to 
by a public officer under such circumstances, knowing, as they 
must, the facility with which such certificates can be obtained, 
unless that public officer is of a higher character than people are 
willing to believe any man is wboui thev dan*t know. That was 
a reason, and a suiliciont reason, for introducing that clause; 
whether there were other reasons or not, I don't know. That 
there was a purpc^e to retain any particular meter seems t 
suggestion that hardly calls for an answer. There is no recori 
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of an J such purpose* The law proposed by the Chairman leaves 
tlie question of the kind of meter to he used precisely where the 
present law leaves it* 

But I was about to read to yon the 10th section of the present 
kw: — 

"Sect* 10, niuminating gas shall not be merchantable in this 
C<>minon wealth which has a minimum value of less than twelve 
cfindleT?*; that is, a burner consuming five cubic feet per hour 
shall ^ve a light as measured by the photometric apparatus in 
ordinary use of not less than twelve standard sperm candles, 
jeacb consuming 120 grains per houn" 
m Now, I want to call your atteutinn to the extreme stringency 
of thjit law. " Jlluminating gas shall not he merchantaMe iJi this 
Votaniouwealih wkicli has a minimum value of less than twelpe 
camR^J^ I belie vo thia is the only law in the world that has 
any sach stringent provision as tliatp The English law provides 
that the minimum power of gas shall be twelve candles. That 
iit the law which applies to the city of London, and this clause 
was copied from that law, so far as it establishes the standard of 
twelve candles. But this provitiion says (what is not in any other 
Iftw) that " gas shall not be merchantable which has a minimum 
value of less than twelve candles/' That is to say, if a Gas Com- 
pany sell you gas of less than twelve candle power, you need not 
pay for it, or, if you have paid for it, you can recover your 
iDQuev. 
Mr, Nash, The law^ as originally drawn, read " fifteen candle 
^power/^ but by the efiorts of Mr, Greenough, it was reduced to 
Hlwelve. 

H Mr, Putnam* Yes, sir, and very properly, too, as T shall en- 
^deavor to show. But the peculiarity of the provision to wl»ich I 
particularly call the attention of the Committee is the striugency 
of the clause which provides that gas below twelve candle power 
?hall not be merchantable, and the protection which is thereby 
thrown round the citizen who uses tlie gas. The twelve candle 
stADdard was taken from the English law, 
Mr, Nash. I beg your pardon, it is not so, 
Mr< PcJTNAM, I say, tlju standard of twelve candles is the 
same as the English law. I will read the section of the Englisti 
law on that sutyect : — 
" The quality of the gas supplied by any company shall be, 
regards its ilhiminating power, such that an argand burner 
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having fifteen holes and a seven inch chimney^ consuming fii 
cubic feet of gas an hour, shiill give a light equal to the light of 
twelve sperm candles^ of Bix to the pound^ each burning 120 gmic 
an hour ; aud shall be^ as regai^ds its purity, free &om ammonis 
bisulphide of carbon, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other agent 
deteriorating its quality or iti* illuminating capacity." 

That is the section of the English law from which our standard i 
was substantially taken. 



Mn Hyde* If you don't get ahead fa&ter than you havej wi 
shall not get any evidence to-night. I would propose that yua 
state your points as briefly as possible, then let the witnesses be 
called, and then f^tate the conclusions at which you arrive. I 
would also suggest that the questions asked of the witnesses be 
condensed as much as possible and get their statements in. ^^ 

Mr. PuTXAM, I am ghid you have made tho suggoatioo, but I 
have carefully considered the matter, find I am satisfied that I 
shall save time by explaining the subject fully to the Committeej 
so that they will understand my view of the case ; and then I 
shall not have to spend so much time with the witnesses, or so 
much time in argument. My experience in opening cases hae* led 
me to the conclusion, that when a matter is complicated, 3m this 
is, a full and even tedious opening is the best, on the whole* 

Mr. Nash. 1 don't think there is any compH cation about it. 

Mn Stevens. Mr. Putnam has been interrupted once or twice 
and I don't think he has had a fair hearing, 

Mr, Putnam, 1 make no complaint of the mterniptions ; still 
it is unnsua] to interfere with an opening in this manner. I am 
wnlling, however, to explain myself as I go along, but of course, 
the Committee must give me a longer time, 

Mr. Naso* 1 beg the members of the Committee to understand 
that there is no counsel employed on the part of the city. I have 
not occupied five minutes. 

Mr. PuTSAM, Not in your remarks, but it has been necessary 
fur me to consume a good deal of time in answering your quo8<fH 
tions. I am VL^y willing to do it, because it enables the Commit* 

tee to understand the matter j but undoubtedly I should aav© 

time if I could go on ivithout these dt«^ressicms. I will go on 
rapidly as 1 can. 

1 have already explained to yuu the tir^t p»rt of section 1( 
Then it goes on to say, 
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"Ererygag la to be tested with the burner and under the 
ptemuTB best adapted to it^ and the result shall be ealetilated at 
i temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit," 

A good deal of objection has been made to this proviisiuo, 

ftftd it has been claimed that a standard burner, especially that tlie 

I LiFerpool standard burner, ou^ht to be used as the test* There, I 

^m tljiiik, oor law has the advantitgo of the English law. It was made 

V hter, and after the matter of gais chemistry was better understood 

than it wa« when the English law was made ; and it is now per- 

kctiy well settled, and perfectly understood, that there is no such 

Ihing as a standard burner, to which every thing else ought to be 

oonformed. Different kinds of gaa burn best with different 

kinds of burners. One kind of gaa burns best with one kind of 

bnmerjand another kind burns best with a different burner. You 

cannot teet fairly the illuminating power of different kinds of gtis 

by trying them all by one particular standard burner* And as 

hr the Liverpool standard burner, there is no such thing known 

in this country* 

Mr» Nasr* I have one in my desk* 

tMr* Plttham* Two or three have been imported by the Boston 
Jas Co. J and one by the Cliairman of this Committee ; but with 
bese exceptions, 1 don't believe there is a single Liverpool stand- 
pi burner this side the Atlantic, You cannot buy one in any 
hop; it is not known; it is not used here; we use a different 
I kind of burner. Now, the Gas Inspector does, as a matter of feet, 
use that Liverpool standard burner for testing illuminating power, 
Weanse it is a convenient burner for him to use, and enables him to 
eompare his results with tbe English results* It is a suitable 
bumefj I believe, for our gas, but it is not the one our people use. 
But there is no doubt about this, that different kinds of gas re- 
1 quire different burners, in order to burn their best. 
H| Now, in order to explain this, it is necessary to go into the sub- 
^jeet of light. You understand that all artificial light is produced 
by some body heated to a red or white heat ; it is a solid body 
ated to a red or white heat The most brilliant light known is 
e magnesium wire, which is heated to a white heat and beyond. 
ext to tlmt,the most brilliant light is the electrical light, or, pos- 
ly, the liglit of a piece of chalk acted upon by an oxy-hydrogen 
1ll0W-pip&; until lately, that was the most brilliant light known* 
At! these are palpable cases of solid botlies lieated to a w li it e 
heat. But in the ordinary case of a light from gas, the solidity ia 
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not seen, because the solid body consists of tbe impalpable dust 
of carbon. The moment it is liberated, or set free^ tbe hydrogen 
sets fire to the carbon ; this solid, impalpable dust is heated to a 
white heat, and that gives light. Now, a gas which is very rich 
in carbon wiM have comparatively little heat, and would give com- 
paratively more light if the carbon could be all heated up. If 
there la more carbon in the gas than can be thoroughly heated by 
the hydrogen in the gaa^ then it will give a smoky ligliL In other 
words, if there is too much carbon, although yon will have a very 
rich gas, it will smoke ; it wonH burn freely ; it will approximate 
to tho oil lamp. There is nothing so rich as the flame from the 
wick of an oil lamp, which is almost solid carbon, but the tronble 
la, you haven't got heat enough to bring all the carbon up to an 
incandescent state, which is necesi^ary in order to give light. It 
ia richer than any gSL^ in the world. So that kind of gas is tbe beat* 
which has enough hydrogen in it to thoroughly heat all the carbon 
that is in it, without creating Kmoke, and that has carbon enough 
in it to give sufficient light. 

Nowj different kinds of coal make different qualities of gas^— , 
some are richer in carbon and some poorer ; and these different 
degrees of richncsis require different kinds of burners. A gas that 
is very rich in carbon wants to be exposed as much as possible toM 
atmospheric air, so that the carbon may get thoroughly burned. 
A gas that is poor in carbon wants to come out through large 
holes, and burn slowly, in order that the carbon in the gas mayfl 
not be burned np too rapidly — may not be all consumed before 
it gets into the light part of the flame. You see, tliereforej that 
it is obviously fair that different kinds of gas should be tested by 
different kinds of burners; and as throughout the Commonwealth, 
it is fairly to be supposed that the gas will be made from differ- 
ent materials, and in different ways, it is no more than fair and 
just that there should be some latitude; that it should be left to 
the Gas Inspector, who h a scientific man, and a man who under- 
stands hia business, to determine what burner shall be used, ac- 
cording to the kind of coal that has been used in the manufacture ■ 
of the gas. I don^t think that was well understood at the time 
the English Act was passed ; but it has become thoroughly under- 
stood by more recent investigations, and that provision was in* 
sertod in our Act, and indicates greater advance in science thati 
the Engl i ah Act does. 

Mr. Nash* I would ask if you undertake to say that evBry kind 
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[of gas cannot be tested bj the Liverpool standard burnerj made 
from any kind of coal, whether Caonel, Newcastle, or Pictou? 

Mr, PuTKAM, Any kind of gas can be tested with any kind of 
b[irner. 

Mr* Nase, But do yon undertake to say that a very rich gas 
cannot be tested by this English burner ? 

Mn Putnam* No, sir, I have said nothing of the kind. You 
'misunderstand me* 

Mr. Nash. If you are going to bum a gas of very rich quality 
— say a twenty-seven candle gas — you must use the bat-wing or 
Gdh-tail burner, 

Jlr- PoTXAM. I would say that any kind of gas may be tested 
by this Liverpool burner, but I say that no one burner is adapted 
to do justice to all kiads of gas» 

Now, in point of fact, as I have said, in our Gas Inspector's 
office here they do use the Parliamentary standard burner, because 
they have got one, and it is convenient to compare their results 
rith the results obtained in England* But this Parliamentary 
standard is entirely arbitrary; it was established simply becauso 
it happened to be in use in Liverpool ; and onr Legislature^, much 
more wisely, left it to the Inspector to determine with what par- 
ticular burner it was fairest to test each particular kind of gas. 
And although practically the test adopted is a fifteen hole argand 
burner, or something very similar, it would not bo wise to require 
him to do it, 

Mn Nash* Do you infer there is any State test? 

Mr. Putnam* The State requires that the gas shall be of at 
least twelv^e candle richness, tried with the burner best adapted 
to it. 

Mr, Nash* Don't it depend very much upon what kind of gas 
fou use, whether made from Cannel or Pictou coal, and when the 
B»t is made ? 

Mn PmxAJf. Undoubtedly the material from which the gas is 
made affects the question very materially. Of course, you cannot 
get as rich gas out of Pictou coal as you can out of Cuuuel coal. 
Of coarse all Cannel gas will test a higher number of candles than 
Pictou gas. I have not said any thing that conflicts with that. 

Nob* I won*t attempt to explain to you the action of the photom- 
eter, except that it depends on a comparison, by the human eye, 
of the light of *i candle with the light of gas. This comparison is 
ided by very ingenious mechanical contrivances, but still it de- 
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pendfi upon the human eyo, and twoejes may differ half a candle 

or more in tea ting tlic satno gaa at the same time. But still the 
test is as accurate a one as can be made ; and here there is ample 
provision in the present law for making it^and the restrictions are 
no more than proper. 

The remainder of the section is the portion to which I wish to 
call your attention more particukrly : — 

** Wlienevor requested by tbo Mayor and Aldermen of any city, 
or the Selectmen of any town, the Inspector eball report to them 
whether the gas supplied in the respective city or t4>wn is of the 
legal standard, and qUo whether it is sufficiently well purified. 
from Bulpliu retted liydrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid.'' ^ 

That goes to the question of the purity of the gas. The three 
impurities by which ga8 is liable to be affected are sulphuretted 
hy Jrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid. As sulphuretted hydrogen 
i^ offensive, you will notice its presence in the gas. Ammonia you 
will also notice; it has a pungent odor. Carbonic acid would to 
a certain extent deteriorate the ga^, and tend to make the air im- 
pure ; but etill, it would take a very large quantity of carbotiic 
acid to be really felt in a rooua in which gaa is burning, because 
the combustion of the gas itself creates a large quantity of car- 
bonic acidj in comparison with which that carried by the gas 
would be very slight. But still this test is required, to see that 
the gae is free from these impurities; and if the City Govern- 
ment wishes to have this test going on, the Inspector will test the 
gas every day. All you have got to do ia to require him to make 
weekly or monthly reports, and he will be glad to do it. For a 
time after this office was created, these reports were made. Prof. 
Kogers and Mr, Stimson made their reports monthly for a year, but 
the Aldermen gbt tired of calling for them, and the practice was 
discontinued. AH the City Government has got to do is to call 
for them, an3 they wilt be furnished again. ■ 

Mr. Nash, There was not an inspection for a year after the In* 
specter was appointed* It was found to be a farce to try to get— 
a report. fl 

Mr* Putnam, Now the only points in the proposed law that are 
not in the old law are in the seventh section of this bill. They 
relate Ui observations and reports in regard to pressure, whieli are 
entirely unnecessary, and would he simply a waste of time, be- 
cause yon can have an automatic register and pressure indicator in 
every police station in the city if you choose. The average con- 
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UamptioD by the street burners 1 undertake to say it is impracti- 
f ijable to test from day to day. The only way to test it is by taking 
off a burner^ and eeeing how much that burner consumes : and 
I then it is not necessarily subject to the stime pressure to which it is 
^tutyect in the street lamp. In the street lamp, the burner is sub- 
ject to a pressure which may be aifected by the amount of gas 
thttt is being burned in the neighboring streeta^ by temperature, 
and by a thousand other causes, which do not affect the burner 
when tested in the Inspector's officei Consequently, an inspection 

rthe average consumption of the street burners h something 
tutirely impracticable, from day to day, unless you have a meter 
attached to each burner, and then you don't need any such inspec- 
tion* But Uie only way to be eure ho%v much a street lamp burng 
is to have a meter attached to it* The order now is to put on 
burners which burn five cubic feet an hour. Those burners are 
tested before they are put on the street lamps at a pressure of two 
inches which is supposed to be the average. They are supposed 
tu burn five feet an hour, under a two-inch pressurojand are tested 
for that. When they get on the street lamps, they probably burn 
more than that, because the pressure is usually more than two 
inches. But the amount of their consumption cannot be accu- 
rately taken from day to day^ as is called for by the proposed bill ; 
! it is entirely impracticable. A^ for the idea of getting up a new 
act in order that the Inspector may publish information tor the 
' benefit of the citiisenB, I will not comment upon that now* 
^ft The great leature of this new billj and the serious objection to 
^Btf is its call for the sixteen candle standard. A sixteen candle 
^M&inimum standard is something hitherto entirely unkimwn, and it 
^Bi uoreasonable. You cannot have that without running up some- 
"times as high as 25 or 30 candles ; and in order to do that, you 
I Imve got to use very rich coal, and make your gas very expen- 
■ >ive, aed you have got to make it so thick that it will clog up your 
' flpeB and burners and make trouble. Sixteen is a lair average^ 
and it is rather below the average of the actual illEmioating 
fwjwer of the gas* But the gas which will average IGcitndles will 
Bometime^ run down to I4i, and sometimes run up to 19, accord- 
L b^ to the temperature; but to call for a minimum of 16 candles, 
PuDfier ali circumstances, would be to make an unreasonable 
requirement, and to call ibr a gas which is more expensive than 
people care to burn, and for a gas^ too, which would not so well 
aajwer the ordinary requirements of the people. 
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You will consider in this connection our condition with regard^ 
to coa!. England is a great coal field. Th© gas manufacturers tlier^^ 
get their cotal close to their doors. It costs them comparatively 
nothing. Here we have no coal fit for gas-making purposes neftrer 
than Nova Scotia, There is no coal this side the Alleghanies on 
this continent, except the small supply in the Albert vein, ii 
Nova Scotia, which will make a 16 candle mininmm gas; nothing 
but Cannel coal will do it. We liave to import all our material 
either from England or Nova Scotia, and of course the bulk of our 
supply must be got from bituminous coal: but that coat will not 
furnish a gas which shall not^ whether in cold weather or warra, 
go below 16 candles; it will vary from 14 to 17 candles, which ig 
about the quality of gas best adapted for all practical purposea*^ 

— neither too thick nor too thin, but burning freely, and without™ 
smoke. The gas called for by this proposed bill is a kind of gas 
you don't want* You would have a maximum gas which i8 too^^ 
heavy, too smoky, and too expensive, 

Mr. Nash. How is it that tliey require 20 candle gas in Eng-^ 
land ? 

Mr, Putnam, I have not seen any such law. 

Mr. Nash, I have. It is the 23d Victoria, chap. 125, passedj 
Aug, 28,1860. 

Mr, Putnam, I will look at it by and by, and comment upon it 
at the proper time. 

Prof. Rogers, Let me explain that, as there seems to be some 
confusion ia regard to it, and I have had occasion to look into 
very recently. The point is this. There are two qualities of j 
referred to in the Act relating to the city of London — common^ 
coal gas and Cannel coal gas. The common coal gas ia required 
to have an illurainating power of not less than twelve candles; the 
Cannel gas an illuminating power of not less than twent}^ candles. 
There is that distinction made between the two kinds of ^8» 

But I would beg to point to another consideration, which seemg 
to have been overlooked, in reference to the use of the Parliament*^ 
ary burner. The Parliamentary burner, the 15 hole argand burner, 

— which is a very vague description, inasmuch as the size of the 
holes was never fixed until a comparativeh'^ late period, ^ — ^the 15| 
hole argand burner was required to be used exclusively for testinj 
the illuminating power of the common gas; but the 15 hole Parlia- 
mentary burnor is utterly unsuitijd to test the illuminating |inw*?r 
of the Cannel gas, and accordingly the Act does not require the 
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CuUDel gas to be tested by the Parliamentary burner at ali, but by 
A bat'i^Dg or fiali-tail burner. The difference is m very striking 
tkit it amouuts to fifty per cent* If you take the Caonel gaSj with 
wliicii I made some experiments Avhen in i^cotlaud a year and a 
Iialf ago^ and consume it in a Parliamentary burner, rind then com- 
jmre the illuminating power of a cubic foot with the illuminating 
|jt)wer of a cubic foot when consumed in a large bat- wing burner, 
ibe ltd vantage in favor of the bat-wiug burner is about 5ii per 
fcent. Of course, thereforOj it would be perfectly absurd to re- 
qoire that the illuminatiug power of this very rich gas, — 25 and 
even 30 candle power, — should be tested by the Parliamentary 
1 burner. It has happened very unfortunately in the organization 
of the British law on this subject, that no distinction was made 
between the different kinds of gas burners required by particular 
qaalities of gas. Nothing has been more fllf^tinctly ascertained 
fcby tlie experiments that have beun made by gas engineers on the 
continent of Europe, in Groat Britain, and by ourselves in this 
country, than this : that in order to obtain the inll ilhimiuating 
power of gas of a special quahty, you must use a particular kind 
of burner : and yon must not only define the number of holes, 
but the size of the holes and the height of the chimney. HencOj 
therefore, " the Parliamentary burner '' is not enough to say in 
reference to testing common coal gas, and you will see^ by refer- 
riug to the English law which has been read by Mr, Putnam, that 
I it is stated that the gas is to burn at the rate of five cubic feet an 
bour, in an argand burner, with a chimney seven inches high. 
If you were allowed to use any kind of chimney you pleased, you 
mi^'ht modify, in a very great degree, the amount of light yon 
obtained from the same quantity of gas, under the sarae pressure, 
an J io the same burner. You are therefore required to be very 
specific, if you are to determine with any thing like precitiion the 
iUuiDin^ting power of your gas. If you want to go down to thir- 
teen can dies J it will make a diirerence of one candle whether you 
^um a seven or an eight inch clumney *— it may make adifferenco 
of two candlesj. It is, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity 
"that yon be very specific in regard to the instrnment you employ. 
To give an instance. According to a great multitude of experi- 
ments, a thirteen candle gas, such as is usually burned in the city 
of London, when consumed in an argand burner, gives you an 
illaminating power equal to thirteen candles* But consume that 
n a bat-wing hnrner^ and it gives you only nine candles. 
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Five cubic ieet of gas consumed in a fish-tail or bat- wing bura 
will give yoii an aujouDt of light measured only by nine candleifl 
and that same qnantityj burned in an argand burner^ according to 
the Parliamentary stamlard^ with a seven inch chimney^ will give 
you an illuminating power equal to thirteen candles. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary, if you are going to make any law upon 
this subject, to specify something of the particular instrument 
you are going to use in burning your gas. You can get an im- 
mense diversity of illuminating power, from the same amount of 
gaa, simply by modifying the instrument through which it ia 
burned — the number and size of the holes, the form of the chim- 
ney, and all the other circumstances connected with it. 

Mr. Nash, The English law fixes that It provides that the 
burner shall be an argand bumeri with fifteen holes, and a seven 
inch chimney. 

Prof. EoGEBS. I know that, but the si^e of the holes is not 
fixed, and that makes a difference. 

Mr, Nasr. I know the sIec of the holes makes a difference ; 
but tlie drill that is used to make the holes in these Parliamentary 
burners ia the same, and never hiis varied. 

Prof Rogers, It has been very much varied. 

Mr. Nash* It has not varied^ unlesi* for the purpose of decep- , 
tioOi The English law fixes it. ^| 

Prof. BoGEfiS. The English law originally said nothing about ^1 
the diameter of the holes, and each maker had his own fancy i 
about it. One man thought the burner would be a little better if ^| 
the holes were larger, and he enlarged them ; another thought it " 
would be better to have the holes smaller, and he made them 
amaller- But more recently, I believe, they have determined upon 
the precise si^e of the holes, I would merely remark in that con- 
nection, therefore, that so far as the establishment of the inj^pec- 
tion in the State of Massachusetts is concerned, it really was in 
advance in regard to knowledge of the science of gas lighting, \ 
and a good deal in advance of the English Parliamentary law. 

Mr. Nash. In the provision that every gas company, in every | 
city and town, might test their gas by any burner they saw fit to 
use? 

Prof. BooERB* The Ittspeeior may use whatever burner ha i 
sees fit, 

Mr* HYnE, If an argand burner be given, the height of the 
chinmey given, the number of holes given, and the amount con- 
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led per hotir given, would the size of the holes make any dif- 
ference ? 

Prof. RooET^B* Oh, yes, it would make a material difTerence, 
because, if a certain number of cubic feet — say five — are r6- 
quired to be delivered from the apertures of the burner, (which 
ia of course required in this proceaa of inspection, for the illumin- 
atiug power of each hole is very restricted,) the gas is compelled 
to pass out with very great facility, in order that the requisite 
qnantity shall be delivered. If the holes are small, tite gas passes 
out with much leis facility than if they are large. Now^ the 
amount of light given by each jet will depend somewhat upon the 
nraouot of gas given out per second or minute into the air^ and 
upon the velocity with which it is delivered* You can have a jet 
of gas running with such velocity that it gives you hardly any 
thing but a blue light. Now, to show you the operation of the 
bat- wing and fish-tail burners, I will mention this fact, which Is a 
very striking one. If you take a thirteen candle gas and burn it 
in an argand burner, you get the illuminating power of thirteen 
candles ; if you bum the same quantity of gas in a bat- wing or 
fish-tail burner, you get only the illuminating power of nine can- 
dles* But if you put two bat-wing burners together, so aa to 
have an agglomeration of the flame, — not so large an expansion 
compared with the quantity of the flaraet — you get an illuminat- 
ing power very nearly equal to twice thirteen. In other word^, 
ench one of these bat-wing burners, when the two flames are 
Qoited into onej gives you very nearly as much illuminating power 
aa an argand ; showing that the real fact h, that the flame of a 
thin jet of gas, greatly exposed to the atmosphere on both sides^ 
Icifies its power of illumination simply beeatise there is such a 
large extent of atmosphere on both sides of this thin jet of escap- 
ing gas. This is thoroughly mixed up wttli the gas^ and causes it 
to bum with a blue flame. Sometimes one-half or two-thirds of 
the whole area of the flame is bine. If you turn through a jet of 

i a stream of atmospheric air, you will get a strong heat, but 

\ illuminating power of the gAs h gone. You have an enormous 
heat, which will melt platinum wire, but you have no light So 
it ia also where you have a jet of gas escaping from a burner, 
under eondititjns in \vhiGh there will be a large amount of atinos- 
pherie air mixing with the gas. 

I wonld remark J in regard to the gas of the city of London^ 
that there are three great manufactories there — the *' Great Cen- 
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tral Gas Works," the "Chartered," and tlie ''City Gas Works"— I 
three of the largest establishments of the kind in the worldJ 
Tljese corapmicfl tuniit^h a gas averaging, so tar a^ its illuminating 
power is concerned ^ from thirteen to fourteen candles. They rnn 
down to twelve, the Parliamentary limitj and sometimes below 
twelve J but in the main, they may be considered as ranging 
between twelve and fourteen and a half. That is their common 
gas, and that is the only gaa which is tested by the Parliamentary 
burner* Sometimes they get up to fourteen and a half. 

Mr, Nash. The gaa the nobility and wealthy classes bum is the J 
Cannel gas, is it not ? 
* Prof* RoLfERS. No, sir : there are diflSculties in the way. Catmel 
gas cannot be burned in an argand burner, or in aoy thing but a fish- 
tail or bat-wing burner, which are not considered so elegant or 
agreeable^ perhaps. They are obliged to burn it in small Barnes. 
I found that in Glasgow, where they burn from twenty to twenty- 
five candle gas, they used burners w^hich furnished only two or 
three feet per hour, instead of five feet, as with us, 

Mr* Nash, Tiiey get as much light from that amount of gas at| 
wo get from five feet. 

Prof. Rogers, Probably quite as much in some cases, but it^ 
will depend entirely upon circumstancea. You have a small, reddish, 
ruddy flame with Cannel gas. But the point is this : that in Scotland, 
where these rich giisea are used, the coal that is used is Cannel 
coalj which furnishes a gaa of from twenty to thirty candle power, 
and there are extensive beds of that kind of coal found in several 
parts of Scotland, and coal is comparatively cheap there, and the 
manufacture of gas is attended with comparatively little difficulty. 
I found ^ where I was residing, in the neighborhood of Scotland, 
that the Cannel gaa that was burned was not si^tisfactory to my 
eyes; probably because I had been used to a more voluminous 
and whiter light They don't dare to use larger burners, and let 
more gas on, because it would insttmtly smoke, and become ex-j 
ceedingly oirensive, 

Mr. Nash- What was the pressure ? 

Prof^ Rogers. About an inch and a half* 

Mn Nash, Suppose they had reduced it? 

Prof. RoGEEs. They can reduce it down to half an inch, if they 
want to. By an arrangement of the stop-cock, anybody can redtiCdJ 
it at Lis own pleasure* i 

I would say to the gentlemen present, in regard to this whole 
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bjeet, that it is not at all an easy class of questions that you have 

deal with here* TLe whole subject of gns coin position aod gas 

alysis, the determination of its illumiuatiog power, and all tbeso 

derations, are eotiipticated questions: they require a great 

of Hcieotific knowledge to understand them thoroughly. The 

leterminatioo of the illurainating power of gas is a simple thing; 

lie deter mination^ by chemical tests, of the quality of gas, is not 

Id be eonsidered a diflicnlt matter; but the determination of the 

haraeter of the burners best suited to the different kinds of gas 

a very complicated question* We talk about the distinction 

between Cannel gas and common gas; — there is no precise line 

of distinction to be drawn between them* There is an immense 

variety in common coal gas, and a very great variety in Cannel 

^ts* There is a gradation of one int^i the other* 

Mr. 6re£H0Uuh* How low a grade of Cannel gas did you ever 

tiee? 
Prof. RoGEES, T never saw any thing lower than from twenty 
to twenty-two candles. 
Mr. Gbeenouqh. You never saw any thing of the Barton Hill 
ga«? 
Prof. RoGBRS. No ; my examination was not extensive. In 
Edinburgh, where they use the Barton Hill gas, I was told that 
they run down to sixteen and seventeen. That is a poor Cannel 
coaL But I doubt the statement* In Gla^^gow, I asked the man 
at the Gas Works how high they ran upj and he said up to thirty- 
file candle power. I asked him how he deterraioed the quality, 
\j the photoDieter," '* Will you allow me to see your arrange- 
its for measuring the gas ? " " Certainly," he said. He took 
me into a little closet, in which he had a dirty instrument, with 
which no one could pretend to come within thirty per cent. 
Mr. GfEKENOUGH. Was that the old Co. ? 

Prof* Rogers* The old company. Of course I asked him if 
that was the only instrument used to determine photometrically the 
quality of their gas, and he said, ** Oh, we never use it/' '* How 
do yon test your gas, tlien ? " " Well, by the eye. I know pretty 
near how much light the gas is giving." 

It is a very unibrtunate thing, and is so understood by the gaa 

engineers of Great Britain generally, that that distiuetion was 

made in the; Parliamentary law between Cannel coal gas and otlier 

gfaSj and for this reason : that almost universally throughout Eng- 

, and the same is true in tlm country, the burners, whether 




bat-wing, fisjli-tailj or argand^ are so arranged as to give yon about^ 
a twelve candle illumination^ because you doo^t bam your argand 
up to its full power, aa you would in making your experiments ii 
the photometer room ; and I suppose it has been found best, fol 
ordinary uses, to have each one of these little foci of hght bav« 
about an average value of twelve candles, and it is therefore that, 
whether Canuel gas or common gas is used^ the matter is alwaji^ 
80 arranged that the particular liglit which is tu be suhstituted tot 
the candle shall have an illiiininating power of about twelve candiea 
Now, it would have been a great deal wiiser in England^ and would 
be a great deal wiser in this country, if we have a law here on the 
subject, to put it in this way : that no argand burner » consutniugfl 
five cubic feet per hour of common gas, shall have a less illuminat- 
ing power than twelve candles ; and that a bat-wing burner, con-, 
suming a certain amount — not ^ve feet, but a certain amount - 
of Cannel gas, shall also have an illuminating power of not lea 
than twelve candles. Let twelve candles be the minimum power J 
to be used J and then specify how many cubic feet are necossarjf 
to give you twelve candle power* Then you have a perlectly 
uniform system prevailing everywhere, by which a comparison 
can be made, instead of putting it in this vague way, that you are 
to have a twenty candle power when you burn Canuel gas, and 
you are to have a twelve candle power when you are burniug 

your ordinary gas, — and saying nothiug of the kind of burner vou 

are to use. jfl 

Mn Htdb. Saying nothing of the expense, which really gives 
the best light, the Cannel gas or the common gas ? 

Prof, BoOGEs* Well, every one has to judge for himselt 

Mr* Hyde* I mean, under the ordinary circumstances and fo^ 
the ordinary purposes of life* 

Prof* Rogers* Here is perhaps the view I should take of it 
Suppose you have placed in two adjoining rooms, or in one room, 
two dames : one is a flame of common gas, with twelve candle 
power, and the other a flame of Cannel gas, with twelve candle 
power. Your queation is, which of these would be most u^efulj 
without regard to expense ? You have a twelve candle power in 
both of them* Now, what does that mean ? It means^ that the 
illuminating power is precisely the same. If there is any mean 
ing to the phrase, it is that each of them is equivalent to twelval 
gperm candles* Theretbre we nm^it admit, by the very definition,] 
that so far ae their lightrgiving power is concerned, they areJ 
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|i^wi. Then the only djflerence h in the quality of the li|^ht 

persons like the light frora Cannel gas the best; some hke 

ihe whiter light of the common gas bett^sr. I am fond of the 

wbite light. I don't like the yellowish lights, tending to smoke 

( — they are not agreeable to me* The mfxture of red rays is 

[Ather offensive to me * yet I have seen quite a number of per- 

[16 who prefer that light. 

Mr. PoTNAM. Judging from what jou have seen, should you 
rthink that people here, who are accustomed to this whiter light, 
would prefer to substitute the other kind of light ? 

Prof. BoGKEB. I don't know how that would be. I don't ro- 
gard the light here as a perfectly white light. If you compare it 
with the light of the Philadelphia gas, it is not so white a light; 
bul if you compare the candle power of the two gases, there is a 
very great difference. Philadelphia gas is rarely beyond a four- 
teen candle power. 

Mr* PuTHAM. There are one or two specific questioim that I 
rish to put to you, while you are upou that point. I will ask 
yau how the illuminating power of Boston gas compares with that 
uf other cities in this country and in Europe with which you are 
fcuiiliar ? 

Pro£ Rogers. I am not prepared to say, from any extensive 
kijowledge, I can speak pretty positively of Baltimore, Philadol- 
ptia, and New York. I think the New York gas^ in candle 
power, is about the same as Boston gas, varying from fifteen up 
to twenty candle power, but generally ranging about sixteen, 
I teretiteen or eighteen. Then in regard to the Philadelphia gas, 
|tlie tests I have made of that have given it a low power. There 

ta great deal of very light gaseous matter mixed with it. They 
'mix a great deal of wet gas with it. 

Mr* Pdtham. I meant to have you take into consideration not 
only the illuminating power but the purity of the gas. 

Prof. Rogers. I am not prepared to say, except from some h't- 
tle analysis. I think the gas of New York is very well purified; 
that of Philadelphia is yery badly purified. On the only occasion 
when I happened to examine it, I found it very impure. 

Mr. Putnam. How does our gas compare, in point of purity, 
with the English gas? 

Prof. RooKRS. I don't know what it is now. 

Mr. PiTTKAM. 1 mean, In your experieoce. 

Prof. RooEfiB. I used to compare from week to week^ or month 

T 
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to iDL>ntbj the obBervationi? that were uiade in tlic office of inspec- 
tion with the results of Letheby and others at London, Manches- . 
ter and Birmingham, and I found our gani, sb a general tiling, as^| 
well purified as theirs, Tliere was a time when it had more car-" 
bonic acid than the Enghsh gat?, but that %vas a teniiiorary matter. 
In regard to amraonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, it has been gen- 
erally quite well puriticd, I think 1 mentioned in one report that 
I made to tlie Mayor and Aldeimen tliat I had found more am- 
monia and more sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas than it ought 
to have in it 

Mr. Putnam. That is a thing tliat is likely to arise from ao*j 
ciJent occasionally, and cannot be avoided. 

Prof. Rogers, I should think eo* My attention has lately been 
turned to this matter, by some cliemical inveetigattoitB 1 was 
making, and I happened to be looking over the observations ofj 
Letheby in reference to the grade of gas in England, and I sawj 
the results of an examination for three months. They showed an 
average, at the boginniiig, of fourteen candle power, which was 
cut down rapidly to twelve, and that the quantity of sulphur present-3 
in the gas amounted to a great deal over the Parliamentary limit|4 
which is twenty grains to the hundred cubic feet. There were aa^ 
many as twenty-eight grains in one caBe> And that was the average 
for the entire three months, which was certainly foul gas. 

Mr, Gheenough. You never found any thing like thai in ourj 
gas? 

Prof* RoGEaa, Oh, no, sir: 11 ^^ for the 100 cubic feet 
think, on the whole, there can be no reasonable fault found h 
that respect* Accidents are liable to happen in regard to tbesaj 
matters* 

Mr. PcTKAM. Now I wish to ask in regard to the provision of 
our law which provides that in testing the illuminating power of 
gBBj that kind of burner shall be used which is best adapted to it.1 
Is not that, on the whole, in your opinion^ a wise way to leave I 
the matter at present ? Is it not wise to leave it to the disere-* 
tion of tlio Inapoctor how each particular gas shall be inspected?^ 

Prof, Rogers. I think it is. If the requisition should b©i^ 
madoj under these circumstancesj that the Parliamentary burner 
shnnld be used for the purpose of testing all gas, it would place 
it out of the power of parties to furnish a gas that would give auj 
average of sixteen candle powen I don't see what alternative 
there would be, unless you got some mode for bringing down the j 
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idle power to the English Btandard of twelve mndleSt Ifc 
Iwuiild very much discourage, it Beems to me, tlie manufacture of 
\tich gu^„ 

Mr. Xash. How can that be, if the Euglieh gas is from 27 to 
SO candle power? 

Prof. Rogers. Just imagine the Parliamentary burner required 
I ID England as the standard for all their gas — what would they 
do ? They would say, *^ We won*t make any of this Caanel gas ; 
we will make common gas, because the Parliamentary baruer 
does justice to common gas, but the Parliamentary burner u fifty 
per cent wrong in refereoce to Cannel gas, in some cases. 
Therefore, we will give up the manufacture of this rich gas en- 
tirely, and turn our attention to the manufacture of the poorer 
gas exclusively. We have a proper standard for testing the 
value of that gas, for common gas really receives justice at the 
hands of that Parliamentary burner*" I say, I believe if there 
was a general law of that kind, it would greatly discourage the 
introduction and use of t!ie higiier and richer gases* The Eag- 
lish saw that very clearly, and therefore they did not require the 
Parliamentary burner to be used in testing these rich gases, 
knowing that it would he ira practicable, and would probably en- 
tirely throw out of use these rich gases ; but they said, '* These 
rieb gmses must be tested by a burner that suits them ; '' that is, 
the bat'Wiug burner, 

Mr* PtjTHAM. If that is so, would it not be perfectly impossi- 
ble to have a minimum of si^cteen candles, to be tested by the 
Parliamentary standard, because you can't get a minimum six- 
teen candle power out of bitxirainous coal, you say, and the Par- 
liamentary standard is not fit to test Cannel coal gas. 

Pro£ BoOEES. You don^t understand me* You can test Can- 
nel gas with the Parliamentary burner ; that is to say, you can 
make an experiment in your photometric room. But testiug 
does not mean making experiments* You can use the Parliamen- 
tary buroer and register Cannel gas, and burn, after a fashion, a 
twenty candle gas, but when you come to make an experiment 
under these circumstances, you have a very smoky flame if you 
bum five feet an hour. 

Mr. Nash. Will it show a twenty candle power? 
Prof. Rogers. No, sir, nothing like that I think a gas of 
sixteen candle power can be burned in a Parliamentary burner. 
Mn Putnam* I am talking about a gas which has a minimum 
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of sixteen candles, and must of coursie range a great deal higher. 
For such a gas, would tliat Parliament arj burner be a reaeona- 
ble test ? 

Prof. ROGEBS. It would not be the best test, nndonbtedly* 
When you come down to a range of 15, 16 or even 17 candle 
power, yoii are very fairly within the limits of a jttst appli- 
cation of the Parliamentary burner. But when you run up to 
20 or 25, if you make a really rich Cannel gas, then you find that 
the Parliamentary buruer won^t answer. 

Mr. pLTTXAiL If you have a gus wliicb is restricted by law to 
a minimuiQ of 16 caudles, must not that gas, in order to be sure 
to keep np to that minimum, run up at times to 20 and 25 ? 

Prof Rogers. It might; hut that is allowing a wide range* 
[Referring to the tables of the Inspector, the Prof, stated that 
the range was from 16 to 22,] 

Mr. Hyd^* That is not the ordinary range ? 

Prof. Rogers, No, sir : the average is ll^^. 

Mr, Hyde. I understood you to say, that in burning the rich 
Cannel gases, twelve candle power was the best degree of 
light 

Prof, RoGEHfl. Yes, sir, for the common dr^stributed light, I 
suppose every one is aware of the fact, that the pleasantness and 
agreeableness of an illumination depends greatly npon its diffu- 
sion. Nobody likes to have a very intense glare of light as the 
centre of illumination in a room where be is sitting, and this stand- 
ard seems to have been the resnlt, unconsciously, of some gene- 
ral experience. The same thing is true, to a great extent^ on 
the continent of Europe, All seem to have come, by a curioui 
coincidence, to this mass of light, of about twelve candle power j 
as the proper degree of illumination, for ordinary purposes. 

Mr, Putnam. Then that is the proper minimum? 

Prof ROGEfES. I should think so. If Cannel gas is used^ th^n^ 
while the minimum of that g:i« is fixed also, it ought to be stated 
how many cubic feet go to produce that. If, for example, Cannel 
gas is to be the subject of special legislation, then at the same 
time that you state that the burner {specifying it} should produce 
an illumination equal to twelve candles, it ought to be said, an 
illumination due to the consumpticn of so many cubic feet of gas 
per hour — ^just as you say that the twelve candle power of the 
argand burner is due to the consumption of five cubic feet per hour. 
You cannot require five feet of Cannel gas to be burned in an 
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trg^nd bamer per hour, because it would make the room so very 
fletifiive with Fraoke that it would be impossible to live in it. 
Mr. Hybe. What would be the amount of Cannel gas consomed 
[in a bat-wing burner, compared with the cotiBumption of the other 
fas to an argand? 

Prof, RcjGEBS. It would depend^ of course, upon the richness 
0f the gas, Canuel gas sometimes runs up to thirty candle 
power; it fluctuates through a very wide range. It might run 
from two to four cubic feet per hour. A very weak Cannel gas 
al certain times would require four cubic feet, to give what five 
cubic feet of common gas would give. Then with some ga^ of 
extraordinary richness, which requires your flame to be pinched 
to a very small size to prevent smoking, two cubic feet would be 
i8 oiiich as would he required. 
I Mr, Hyde. [?] What is the comparative expense of the produc- 
^Btiouof the two gases? Say, for ftigtauca^ Cannel gas from Incehall 
^Beoftl, producing about four and a half cubic feet of gas to the 
^" povmd of coah 

[ Mr* Grei:xough. Well, we are of course under an extraordinary 

^K eondi tie n of things now. That coal has cost lately thirty dollars 
^ per ton, ' You see very readily how much that gas would cost per 
thousand cubic feet, I suppose Pictou coal, which for the last 
two years has coat an average of about nine dollars a ton, would 
produce three and a quarter feet of gas to the pound. For four 
or five years, we have used here Pictou, Newcastle^ and Albert 
coal, in combination. The Albert coal is the richest Cannel coal 
known in the world. It has cost, upon an average for the last 
two years, not far from $25,00 a ton. That would probably go as 
far as two and a half or three tons of Incehall coah I have given 

ithe elements of the calculation, and you can make the figures if 
f4m like. 
'VHt. Pqtnam. Now I want to ask you whether you consider 
this standard which is proposed to be a wise and reasonable 
ftHEidard to be introduced into our law as the minimura standard? 
Prof RoGEfiS. I think it is too high — simply for the reason 
ihat I mentioned. I see from my own reports, that generally this 
gas runs up t^ 16, and beyond 16, but there are occasions when 
it mm down to 14 ami a fraction. 14.41, 17;60 — 14 to 18,47 — 
so it goes. I think witli miy thing short of Cannel gas, or gas 
made from coal containing a very considerable portion of Cannel 
cod, it woold be impossible to come up to that standard^ or above 
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that standard, nniformly. You would have to mn down to 15, | 
and oven below 15. 

Mr, Nass. I dotiH understand why they fix the standard at 20 
in England if that is the case. 

Prof. Rogers. Let mo tell you, that is gas mado of nothing 
but Cannel coah 

Mr. Nash. That is wliat we are talking about. 

Prof. Rogers. You want a gas made of Cannel coal? 

Mr, Nash- Certainly we do. We don-t want what they niak0| 
only for manufacturing purposes, and the poorer class of ]>eopIe. 

Prof. Rogers, [ look at it in this view. The gas which iti 
manufactured here in not properly Cannel coal gas, and never hmi 
been. The material which is used is bituminous coalj which haal 
been mixed with more or less Cannel coal — Boghead and Albert 
coal. NoWj if there is to be a revolution in the manufacture of 
gaSf if the manufacture of Cannel coal gas only is to be required, 
and that is to be the sabject of a special law, then you may put 
up your stan<Iardy if you choose, to twenty candles* But it would 
not be 80 easy to conform to it in this country as in England, 
because of the exceeding coldness of our winters, which %vould 
reduce the quality of the gaa. One of the ciroumstanccs whicb^^ 
should be kept in mind is the condensable properties of some (^H 
this gas. Seven or eight per cent of the whole bulk of the rich- 
eat Cannel coal does not contain more tlmn seven or eight per 
cent of matter thnt produces any light at alh It is like volatil- 
ized wax or fat (and it contains a great deal of naphtha, and there 
is greater liability to combustion than with common gas); so that 
when you have very cold wcatherj you must necessarily expect^ 
very considerable and sometimes very alarming effects from thi 
illuminating power of your gas* That is one of the disadvantage 
tltat would result from undertaking to run up to a higher standar 
of gas under the circumstances in which we are placedi 

Mr. Putnam, Would it be reasonable and wise, in this Com-" 
monwoaltli, and considering our position here, to require Cannc 
gas to be furnished ? 

Prof Rogers* If Cannel gas is required, then of course a very 
great additional expense will be involved. Of course, if gentle 
men desire to burn Cannel gas, or any thing still more espensive 
tluin that, and are ready to pay the great additional cost, they can 
hav^e it. 

Mr. PoTNAM. Would it he reasonable or wise for the Common 
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wealth to require of the gas companieg to funiieh Cauiiel gas, con- 
siilering our situation, and the accessibility^ of bituminous coal, 
and the inaccessibility of Cannel coal? 

Prof, Rogers* If I were consulted about it, I should hesitate 
Tery muchj simply on this ground: because I know the expense 
of Cantiel coal is uow and will continue to be very great, and it 
would be absolutely impossible to manufacture Cannel gas without 
a very large additional expense to the community. Of course 
they would have to pay very much more per thousand feet, but 
it would be richer in illuminating power. Yet such is the expeu- 
giveness of Cannel coal^ that it is a question whether they would 
liot have to pay^ for the same amount of light, a larger sura than 
iy do DOW, Of course the whole apparatus would have to be 
liiiged> These ordinary burners would not answer the purpose* 
Mn NiSH* All gas is poorer iu Winter than in Summer* 
Prof. Rogers* All gas is liable to be^to some extent ; but there 
is a great deal of difference in that respect. You know that hardly 
Anything is more condensable than this atmospheric air which is 
impregnated with gasoline* It gives a light very much indeed 
like the light of Cannel coal gas — -very much the same tint. If 
ihe apparatus is kept at a proper temperature, it serves out atmos- 
pheric air in a very rich condition for illumination ; but if the tern* 
perature falls down to or below 32 degs,, the gas goes ontj or be- 
comes so very weak as to burn blue, simply because this very rich 
^apor does not remain gas at all. At a temperature of 32, it is a 
I liquid. You know that water is a gas if you heat it to the boiling 
paiut. If we had no temperature beloiv the boiling pohit, we 
dmnld never know water at all ; we should call it gas. 

Mr. Nash, If you burn a poorgas^to get the same illuminating 
power that is furnished by a rich gas^ you must burn more of it, 
miisti*t you ? 

Prof, Rogers* Yes, sir; and I would remark that a gas which 
has a poor illuminating power compared with Cannel gas, will suf- 
fer oomparatively little^ rf it is a respectably good gas^ from fluctu- 
ations of temperature^ simply because it owes its illuminating 
power almost entirely to such an excess of gases that are not 
capable of being condensed into liquids unless you go very far 
bebw the freezing point, 
Mr, PuTKAM- So that, in a very cold climatej the common gas- 
les are nmch loss ol»jectiouable than Cannel coal gas ? 

Prof. Rqoebs. 1 think so, if they are properly purified. There 
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is this point about it, that ouglit to be kept in view id fixing your 
lower limit. It is very desirable tliat we ghoulfl have, if posBiblei 
atmiformly good^ strong gas. All of us agree to tbaL A gas oi 
from 16 to 17 candle power as an average is really looked upon^aU 
the world overjas a very fair gas ; and it baa this advantage, that 
it is not subject to those very great fluctuatiooa that I have re- 
ferred tOp like the richer gases. You may have a Cannel gas 
that gives 20, 25, or even more candlo power ; but then yon mui^t 
expect a very great diminution, some times amounting to one-half 
the illuminating power, in very intense winter weather, and of 
course there will be very serious public inconvenience arising 
from it. It appears to me that really the wisest arrangement ii 
regard to furnishing gas, taking mto account every thing, — the 
economy to the public , the comparative uniformity in the pro-*' 
duction of light, — is not to aim at one of these very high gases, 
but to aim at a gas having a range of from 16 to 18 candles. If 
you aim at that range, you must expect the gas will run down, it 
may be, to 14, and now and then up to 20 ; but if you have a gas 
that will average an illuminating power of 16 or 17 candles^ it is 
a very desirable quality of gas for ordinary purposes. ,^ 

Mr. Nash, If there is so much variation as that, why should^ 
you not use the richest material and make the richest gas ? If 
you have a rich gas, you burn it under a Ught pressure ; if you- 
have a poor gas, you burn it under a heavy pressure. 

Prof- Rogers. The point I make is simply this. Suppose we 
had now distributed in Boston what we call a 25 candle gas, if we ' 
lived at New Orleans, we should not have much difficulty with it; 
but there is always an inconvenience in great fluctuations in thtfl 
illuminating power of gas. For public buildings and for private 
buildings, it is desirable to have something like a steady flow of 
gas. Now, if you use these very fat gases, you are liable, when 
the temperature is reduced very much, as it ia liable to be in ourj 
winters, to a verj considerable reduction in the power of the gaa^ 

Mr. Nasil NotwitlistandiDg that, is not the community verj 
much benefited by the use of this rich gas ? Is it not more 
healthy? After being in a room lighted with gas for a time, I 
notice a very dry heat, and a pressure of blood upon the brain. 

Prof, Rogers. Well, I think I can enlighten you upon th© 
chemistry of that subject. The difiereuce between these ver| 
rich gases, such as Cannel gas, and a medium quality of poore 
gaS; is this : that the richer gases contain a largt^r quantity ol 
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car ban, which when burned will give you, for a cubic foot of gas^^ 
much larger quaatity of carbonic acid than a cubic foot of 
LComnioD gas ; and for this to aeon, that the carbon is the great 
iluminatiDg power. You spoak of one kiiHl of gas giving a dry 
r, and the other not. I will point out the difference in that 
fiedpoct- It is the other way. These low gages, such as they 
[burn io Loudon — 13 and 14 candle power gaaes — contain a 
Igreat amouut of hydrogen gas, and a great amount of carbu retted 
fcydrogen of the Hght kind, producing little or nu illuininatiun, 
?ow, it is the hydrogen whicli, when burned, produces water, 
and the more hydrogen there is in a gas, the moister the air that 
18 produced in the room where the gas is burned* Unless, there- 
fore, 3*ou burn the same amount of Oannel gas that you do of the 
_ common gas^ you get a great deal more moisture in the air troni 
be common gas than you do from the other. So far, then, from 
'getting a dryer air, you get a moister air» 

Mr» Nash. But you are not obhged to burn so much of the 

aunel gas as of the other to get the same amount of light. 

Prof. Rogers, Let me explain that. 1 aee you don't exactly 

ke the idea. Suppose that two feet of Cannel gas are equal to 

Ive cubic feet of common gas. If you burn five cubic feet of 

m gas, you will generate a very large amount of water* If 

burn five cubic feet of Cannel gas, you will not generate 

half so much steam ; bat you are only burning two feet, and there- 

|fore you fall short still more of the quantity of water produced 

bjtlie common gas, and consequently produce a much more moiRt 

condition of the air w4iea burning the common gaits than wlien 

Itisiug tbf} richer gases. Thi^ is a very simple question of chem> 

ietry. 

Air. Na.8H. I feel the effects of the dry air, in the pressure of 
bluod upon tlie brain. 

Prof. EoGEHS. I don't think that arises from want of moisture. 

It may be really the effect of steam. You may find yourself 

steamed a little on such occasions. 

^^ Mr. Nash [exhibiting a burner]. Here is a burner that I sent 

^B^EiiglaQd for, and obtained as a specimeo of the regular Liver- 

^|p9 bornen 

Pro£ EOGEBS, That is the regular 15 bole argand burner, — 

fe1lch an one as I bought at Wright *i3. When I was in London, 
!bout IH months ago^ I went into a large in^[iectiun establijjhment, 
in which they had all the arrangements for testing gas, and I 



found tliat they used two or three different kinds of burners, I| 
asked them which kind they preferred, and they paid, accordinf 
to their notion, it didn't nmke much difference. 

Mr. Nash. I sa%v laj*t fullj that the price of gas in Liverpool 
waa fixed at ninety cents a thousand cubic feet. How can theyfl 
afford it at that, when here the ^rice is nearly four times bb 
much ? 

Prof. Rogers. I really don^t know. I hardly paid any atten- 
tion to that question when I was there. You know, of course, 
that Liverpool is immediately adjoining the great Lancashire coal 
fields. 

Mr. Nash* Yes, sir : but we can get at what coal costs there* 

Mr. Putnam, You were the first inspector appointed under| 
the law ? 

Prof. Rogers. Yes, sir, 

Mr. FlTTNAM. I wish to ask you what impression was made 
upon your mind in the course of your inspection of gas, of the 
fairnesB with which the public were treated by the gas eompaQies^j 
and particularly the Boston gas companies ? 

Prof, Rogers. I must say, that 1 entered upon the inspect ioa' 
with the feeling that I was somewliat set as a watchman in behalf 
of the public^ and was to look pretty sharply at the quality of the 
gas and its illurainating power ; but thoogh I did find, in various 
parti^ of the State, now and then, giis companies that were ftilling 
short in the quality of their gas, and sometimes falling short in 
the illuminating power required, yet I never found any difficulty^ 
after making known the fact to tlie persons concerned in the pro- 
duction of the gas. The impression with which I left the office 
was, that they were quite aa honest, quite as well-intentioned, and 
quite as much governed by the principles of rectitude and regard 
for the publi'^, as any other persons in the community who have a 
commodity to msDufacture and to soIL I know nothing more, and 
can say nothiog further about it. 

At this point, the hearing was suspended, and the Committee 
retired for private consultation. After some little time^ they re- 
turned, and the Chairinan stated that they had come to the con* 
elusion that it would be impassible to conclude the investigation 
in season to propose any action to the Legislature at its present 
session, and had therefore determined to open the whole sul>ject, 
— including the question of the manufactuje of gas by the city, — 
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with th© view of presenting the matter to the attention of the 
Legislature at its next geBgion. 

The Committee then adjourned, \vith the under^^tanding that 
the parties would be notified of any subsequent hearing. 



GAS MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY. 

The Comraittee of the two branches of the City Government 
having this matter under consideration^ met at the Council Cham- 
ber oa Monday evening, Nov. 19, to resume the hearings sus- 
pended in the Spring, At 7 J o^cIock, the Chairman of the 
Committee^ Alderman Nash^ called the Committee to order, and 
read the orders under which they were acting. He then said — 

We commenced this hearing la^t Spring, and proceeded, as you 
irill remember, with two examinations, when finding that it was 
going to be so protracted that we should not have time to reach 
Ihe Legislature upon the subject at that session, it wag decided 
by the Committee to postpone the hearing until Fall^ when people 
would be in town, and the members better able to attend, and we 
should then be able to report and reach the Legislature at its 
aext session. We are now ready to resume the condderation of 
the subject At the time of the postponement of the hearing, par- 
ties in the interest of the Boston Gas Light Companies had been 
heard. Whether they have had all the hearing they desire, and 
Lave no one present here to-night to he heard, we do not know. 
^ The companies employed counsel at the two hearings Ia%t Spring ; 
the city had none. 

The city now has counsel, Mr* Stack pole, who is presentj and 
if he pleases he may proceed to open the matter at the present 
time, and we will decide how we shall proceed afterwards. 

Mr. Stackpole. I will go on, if the Committee desire it, and 
state what matters I propose to lay before the Committee shortly, 
and then go on and call ray witnesses, if that course of procedure 
is desired by the Committee. 

The Chairman. Are any gentlemen present representing the 
[Gas Companies^ and if so, for whom do they appear? 
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G, P- CtJRTis, Esq. I appear here for the Boston Gas Light 
Cn*j in conjunction with Mr. Jewell* 

The Ghaihmak, Are any of the other companies represented 
here ? The South BoBton or East Boston Company ? 

Geo. Pdtnam, Jr,^ Esq. I represent the South Boston Gm 
Co., sir. ■! 

The Chairman, la there any one present who represents the 
East BoBton Co, ? [There was no response to this inquiry*] 

It is proposed by the Committee that we commence de twvo ia f|l 
this matter to-ni^ht; that Mr. Stackpole open the subject, and 
then proceed in examijiation of witnesses, who will be questioned 
and cross-questioned on both sides ; and all proper questions that 
are put to the representatives of the different companies hars^^ 
will be aijswered* 

Mr. CiiRTiB* I would like to my a single word. As this hear 
ing, according to a notice in the papers, seems to take rather 
wider range than the subjects that were laid before the ComraitteaJ 
in tlie Bpringj and as the notice that was published in the paperal 
seems to be rather sweeping in its nature, and is apparently di- 
rected chiefly against the Boston Gas Light Company, we desire j 
to say that we do not wish to avoid any investigation upon anyj 
subject; we rather court it than otherwise, feeling perfectly eoi] 
fident that we shall be able to answer every charge that is brought 
against ns ; but for the sake of shortening this hearings which ap- 
parently, from the broad field that is opened^ is not likely to he of 
the shortest description, we should like to have some little speci- 
fication or statement of what the counsel for the Committee (I do 
not kQow whether the Counsel represents the city or not) pro- 
poses to lay before the Committee, so that between now and the 
next meeting we may be prepared to come here and refute any 
charges that raay bo brought against the Company. It seems to 
us to be hardly expedient that the Counsel for the other Btdafl 
should be empowered to go ad lihiium into all the subjects that 
may be brought to the attention of the Committee under this no- 
tice, Without any opening statement or specification of what hafl 
proposes to show. We do not wish to limit the examination ; but 
WB suppose that there are some subjects connected with this mat- 
ter of the manutacture of Gas which may be considered settled. 
One of those subjects, for instance, is the locality of the gas works«A 
It would appear from the city documents already on file in tbo"^ 
archives of the city, that this subject has been repeatedly invea- 
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(jg»ted, and that the best of opinions have been given^ by city 
phjsicmns and others, upon it; and really it wonid seem that a 
c^QclasioD once come to upon that subject, based upon the beat 
idviee utiainable, ought to be final . It would hardf j seem to be 
expedient to re-open that subject at this late day, when the Corn- 
mitteei by an examination of the printed documents, will find that 
Hbas been gone over again and again. Still, as 1 said before, if 
we can have some statement of what we are to answer, we shall 
be ready to do it. 

Mr. 8TACKP0LE, I do not under stand that the city are precluded 
Irom re-investigating any subject they please here ; and if I un* 
derstand the order you have just read, Mr, Chairman, it expressly 
meotioD» the matter to which the gentleman refers as a matter for 
inve^igation ; and in my judgment it is perfectly proper for the 

I Committee to do it, in common with all the other questions con- 

^■Mcted with the subject* They are not precluded from making 

^^Bie investigation as broad as possible* 

^V With regard to the Buggeetion that 1 should make a statement 
of the points I intend to present here, I was about to state, in 
enbf^tance, the matters 1 propose to lay before the Committee ; but 
B» the questions are very broad, I do not think it would be pos- 

Naibld in any opening, \rithout detaining the Committee too long 
B time J to go into them with any minuteness, 
' The Chairman, I will state that the Committee, in taking up 
tbis subject, took it up as a matter in whicli the citizens are inter- 
^^^iedy and in proceeding with it^ they never anticipated that there 
^^vonld be any hearing asked by the Gas Company, or that tf ley 
^B^uld be called upon to go into the examination of the question 
luiT ftirther than we should into any subject where tlie City Gov- 
emfnent was sitting in Committee to investigate and report upon 
important matter like that which we are now considering. The 
^t action of the City Governmcntj and the opinions which have 
en givtm in regard to the gas companies, are not bindijig Ufxin 
liii. We know that in Europe, tbey are removing the Gas Manu- 
tories from their cities, at an immenae expense, and we know 
at light and knowledge in regard to sanitary matters have been 
y increased within a few years, and that it is a question ab- 
tng the attention of the ablest minds of our large cities to a 
ery great extent, and the facts that can be developed now in 
latioQ to the whole subject are diifcrent in their nature from 
which were developed when other investigations have been 
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made by t!ie City Government. 1 believe that Napoleon ha 
canned the gas works to be removed from tiie city of Paris, and 
that in London they have it in contemplation, or have already 
done 80, to petition Parliament for the removal of the gas works 
from the city of London, which wonid involve great expense ^ from 
sanitary considerations. The same considerations which apply 
there would apply here ; and when we proceed, as a Committee of 
the City Government^ to investigate a qtieation of this nature, we 
ask the citizens who live in the vicinity of the gas factory to come 
np and testify to us what they deem to be the deleterious effects 
of the gas works in their neighborhood, and also the depreciating 
effect upon the value of their real estate of the presence of those 
works in that section of the city. The Committee view it in that 
hght — that it is legitimate for them to go into that subject; and 
that view will govern the Commit tee *s action. They are investi- 
gating a subject upon which they feel obligated to throw all the 
light tliey possibly con, and I believe it is the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee that this is a proper subject for us t^ consider. 

In regard to the gas companies represented here, we have no 
objection to hearing what they have to say upon the siibjectj and 
hence we have given them a hearing of two nights, and intend to 
give them a proper hearing through to the end* I think it ^H 
legitimate that we should investigate the whole subject, in its^ 
sanitary bearings, as well as in regard to the economical supply 
of gas, and also in regard to the mode of measurement^ inspection, 

Mr, JiiWELL* I have to say, on behalf of the Boston Gas Co., 
which I represent in part, with my friend here (Mr. Curtis), that 
they have not the slightest objection to any investigation that the 
City Government chooses to make into their affairs ; they never 
have had, they have not now, and they never will have. They 
are perfectly confident, and have been during these last years, 
that the management of their Company, the quality of their gas, 
the price at which it is sold, the purity of the gas^ and the effect 
of their works upon the health of the citizens, will bear the fuUeat 
examination and scrutiny. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the Boston Gas 
Light Co. are not only willing to have this investigation made^^ 
except for the trouble it occasions and the time it occupies (anij 
that is very little), but they are desirous that it should be made^ 
I will say this: there is no subject, probably, upon which there ia 
more misconception in the minds of people than this subject of 



pj^and in every invegtigatioo of this kiod^the gas company think 
their maoagemeDt will be proved so good, the quality of their gas 
so goodj and their price so reagionabk^ that it will tend to dia^ 
abuse the public mind of the loisconceptioiie with re&pect to this 
matter. 

All I have to say is, that while we do not wifth to restrict the 
iDvestigation^ the question of the location of the gas works, aa 
suggested by my friend, is one that affects ua considerably^ 
because^ as yota know, this question was considered in 11B53 or 
1854 with great fulne&a, I racoUect it, becanae I was counsel 
against the Gas Cotnpaiiy in the hearing that resulted in the stop- 
page of their works on Mason Street, and shortly after, there was 
MI attempt made to have the works removed from where they are 
now. A verj^ full hearing took place^ eminent counsel were employed 
on both sides (for the matter was brought on a petition from 
citizens^ and the Gas Company appeared as remonstrants)^ and the 
Committee reported against the petition, both for the removal of 
the gasometer at the South End and of the gas works in Com- 
mercial Street, where tbey now are ; and the reason why we con- 
tend that that question ought not be raised here is because we 
have gone on and made very large expenditures of money, acting 
upou the faith that the city then, in substance, granted us the 
right to retain that location ; so that, in our case, it would be a 
greater hardship to be obliged to remove the works now than it 
wottld have been them 

As to the other subjects which this order embraces, the chuir- 
man will see that the order seerns to be a call upon the citizens to 
come here and make complaints against the Gas Corapany, Wo 
desire to have these complaints clearly stated before the Commit 
tee. We are willing and desirous to have every one of these 
eomplaiAta iuvestigated, and all we ask of the Committee is, that 
they shall have patience to listen to us while wc show tlie want of 
fbtmdation, if we may, — as we are sure we can, — of all the com- 
plaints that may be made against the Gas Company* That is 
exactly the position in which we stand here; and therefore all I 
desire to say now is, that whatever complaints are made or devel- 
oped by Mr, Stackpole or by tlie witnesses here against the Com- 
poDy^ we desire to have them minuted, so that we can take them 
op one by one ; and we ask the Committee to have patience and 
permit us to show the answer to every one, from beginning to 
eod. 
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I think tbe gentleman will find that the Cammittea will listen to 
him at the proper timej and that he will have a very full oppor- 
tunity to answer whatever is brought up against him. I now 
propose, as was suggested by the Chairman, to go on and state 
very briefly the chief head& of the matter which I design to 
present. 

I need not speak of the importance of the subject, for if it were 
not a very important subject, we should not be here to-nighL 
But I must Bay this : that I have reflected a good deal upon the 
8ubject| and spent a great deal of time in looking at it in diflerent 
ways, and the more I have looked at it, the more I have been 
impressed with its im|>ortance, and the morel have been impressed 
with the necessity of some relbrm in our existing laws and in the 
conduct of the Gas Companies in this Commonwealth, and in Bos- 
ton, the largest city, in particular. It is easy, on looking back at, 
the history of gas companies, to see that gas, especially in its dis- 
tribution and supply, is really now in its infancy. 

In the beginning, the manufacture of this article for the citrzeua 
was naturally taken up by corporattona, like the mauufacture of 
goods, or any other article requiring a large amount of capital, for 
which there was a demand among the citizens. It was not then 
so universally employed as it is now, and it was not taken by the 
poorer classes ; but to-day, gas has become with us almost as much 
a necessity as water. Its pipes run through our streets in the same 
way as our water-pipes ; it is regarded by the citizens generally 
as a necessity ; and it does not follow that because in the infancy 
of gas distribution and gas supply, certain private corporations 
were allowed to take the matter up, when the thing gets older 
and becomes more advanced, this condition of things is to continue 
to all time. At one time, as I have said, gas was not an article i 
generally usedj now it is used by everyone. Now, on account fl 
of the monopoly winch the supply of gas necessarily allows the ^\ 
gas company, and on account of tlie large number of people talking i 
it, it 19 aecesHary, in my judgment, that the most particular legis- .H 
lation be made on the subjeetj in order to regulate the private ~ 
gas companies, if they are to be continued, or, if those gas com- 
panies are to be discontinued, and the public, the citizeni^, that is , 
to say, the city, are to undertake the supply, they should take it J 
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■into their own hands and supply it to the citizens at the minimum 
l^ostp in order that the whole number of citizens may not aupport 
[ftnd give an excessive profit to one particular class, who happen 
|to be suppliers^ in the form of a corporation. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the amount of capital now 
Dakiog the stock of the various gas corporations in this country, 
ad I find it to be fifty-five millions of dollars. This stock is 
Qost all above par, and held throughout the country by rich and 
luential citizens, some of them making portions of the city 
l^vemraent or town government, and the gas is supplied by these 
corporations to the citizens at a very high and excessive price. 
There are 400 cities and towns that use it; containing some 
7,500,000 people. Some patient calculator, sir, has, I understand, 
made a calculation^ by which be estimates that the gas made in a 
jear would fill a gas holder 680 acres in extent, and 330 feet 
high ; and now people throughout the land are beginning to think 
on this subject. This investigation is not confined to Boston 
&lone. Similar investigations are going on all over the country. 
They are going on, or have been going on, in England, which has 
taken the advance. We are not alone in this matter. Prices are 
excessive all over this country ; and this movement here to-night 
sod the action of the Committeo are simply a part of what is going 
on to-day all over the country. This movement is, I think, going 
on io Cincinnati, Detroit, and St Louis* Philadeliihia makes its 
own gas. In New York, the subject has been very much agitated* 
By a recent act of the Ohio Legislature, the city of Cincinnati 
ba« been allowed to purchase from the gas company there, the 
gas works, at an expense of $2,500,000, and the city are about 
imnmg bonds to that amount for the purpose of paying for those 
Works, In the course of their investigations, it happened that 
they went to Pittsburg, where they understood that gas wa^ sup- 
plied at a propar rate to the citizens, that there was no excessive 
profit gained by the corporation. And there it turns out, gentle- 
men, that they had made, up to the 30tb of last June, 107,000,000 
feel of gaa, at a cost of 91 i cents per thousand feet ; whereas we 
are now supplied with gas at $3.25 a thousand feet. Now I am 
perfectly willing to admit that coal is more easily and cheaply 
got at Pitteburg than it is here, but certainly, taking all the ele- 
ments into comparison, there is no such difference between the 
two places as to make this enormous difference, I have uuder- 
^ stood that the Committee of the City Grovernment of Cincinnati 
t 
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have calculated that out tbore, where the price of coal ia higher, 
and where certainly labor is as high as it is here^ it would not 

cost them more than twenty-five cents more per thousand ieet ta^ 
luatjufkcture their gasj and they are about doing ao, as I under-^ 
stand it* Now id regard to this Boston Gas Light Company, I 
think it does not need any very shrewd observer to see^ by look- 
ing at the price of their stock in the market, what the proa- — 
perity of the corporation is, and what profits they are making. W 
The present company was commenced in 1826^ by parties who 
purchased the charter and property of the old concern, and in 
1835 a company was established with a capital of $75,000. This 
wag increased to $175,000 in 1836,1 think, and up to $250,000 
in 1837, In 1852, an increase of $500,000 was granted, making 
an authorized capital of a million, on which only $800,000 has 
been paid in. From 1826 to 1835, the property was in the hands 
of a few individuals, and no dividends were paid- Since then it 
haa been a regular ten per cent stock, tho dividend being usually^ 
paid in March and September. In 1861, however^ they began ftS 
system of quarterly dividends, paying two and a half per cent a 
quarter. The par of this stock j as 1 understand (and I believe 
there is no donbt about it), h $500, and it now sella in the market 
for about $750, or fifty per cent advance* Besides those increases 
of capital to which I have referred, in 1864, I am instructed, the 
capital was increased $250,000, making the present capital $1,- 
250,000- Now in addition to the regular dividend of 10 per cent^M 
— certainly a very handsome profit, — it must be understood that 
this increase of stock is always followed by a profit to the stock- 
holders, and is^ in fact^ only another way of making further divi- 
dends, and not putting the thing quite so palpably before tho 
eyes of the citizens. For instance, in 1864, the}^ made an extra 
dividend, giving each man holding four shares of the old stock the 
right to take one of the new at par. That is to say, they were alr^^ 
lowed to take a $500 stock at par, which was worth in the market ™ 
$750 — which they could go into the market and sell the next 
day, and make $250, or $300, for I believe it was rather higher attjfl 
tiiat time. The right to each new share sold in the market at 
from $60 to $62, — say $60, — which was really an extra dividend 
of 12 per cent; so tliat in 1864, the stockholders got a dividend 
of 22 per con t» I do not know wh Lather the previous increase of^H 
capital wut< Jiisido in this way or not ; 1 have not been able to find^l 
that out; probably we shall learn whether it was or not belbre we 
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get on mucb fiirthen But that is the system that is going on. 
They do not content themselves with this handsome profit, bnt 
they constantly make new stock and pay further dividends. With 
this statement with regard to the stocky I dou-t think it needs any 
I Tery shrewd man to judge whether this company is in a prosper- 
©Ufl state, or whether it is making a very large profit or not. I 
BUppose that to be generally conceded. The question is now 
whether every citizen who uses the gas is to be compelled to con- 
tribute to this large profit^ or whether we are to regulate those 
profits, so that the company aball be paid a fair compensation, or 
take the matter into our own hands, and conduct it in a fair wav, 
tupplying the citizens with gas at a proper price. 

This subject opens a very wide range of investigation^ and T 
:>iild not wish to take up the time of the Committee by going 
the minntise of each particular point, but I would suggest a 
few of the broader topics, and have a word to say under each one 
of them* I have divided the subject in this way: First, Gas, 
Second, Quality. Third, Distribution* Fourth, Measurement. 
Fifth, Relation of Producer and Consumer, Sixths Position of 
the Works. And liere, perhaps, it may be well to state how far 
legislation has gone, in order that the Committee may understand 
just where we stand, so far as that is concerned. 

By the statute of 1861, chap. 108, certain provisions were 
made* They are somewhat verboBe, covering three pages in the 
supplement to the General Statues, but the effect is no more than 
this : That there shall bd an inspector of meters appointed, who 
shall inspect old meters at the request of parties, who shall in- 
spect new meters when they are put up, and in that way shall do 
something to regulate the meters in the town. It is also pro- 
vided that he shall test the gas in a certain way (on which I 
propose to comment) at the request of the city, town, or village 
govefDraent Tliis is, in few words, what the bill amounts to. 
I do not say any more about it, because I propose, as I go along 
with the topics that I purpose to illustrate, to state what I think 
are the imperfections of the bill, and what need there is for ira- 
provement* It appeared to me, after a good deal of reflection on 
the matter, that the prime thing at the foundation of all this ques- 
tion, and the one that constantly presented it;?eli", wm the matter 
of price or cost. You will see that in this act there is not one 
word 8aid in reference to regulating the charge which a company 
make for their gas* Now, with this monopoly, and with no 
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regulatioTi of the price that may be charged, if you restrict them 
in one way aiid make them a little more careful, they may oomej 
out and saj/^We shall have to charge twenty-five, leu, or fivol 
cents per thoUBand feet more for it," If you tell them that theiri 
gas is not sufficiently clear, that it is not sufficiently strong, that^ 
it doee not repreaent enough candles, yon do not really effect any 
thing, because the whole object of this movement is to cheapen 
the gas, and they may charge more, they will charge more ; so 
that it strikes me, and I think it must strike every pergoUj on r^H 
flection, that no measure to cheapen gas and produce any permap 
nent reform in this matter will be available, unless there is some 
restriction, in some ordinance of the city or statute of the Com- 
monwealth^ to the charge that may be made* The English statute 
on this subject is very full indeed, and I propose to ask perrais- 
sion of the Committee to read it to them* It is the 40 th section 
of the Metropolis Gas Act. fl 

" No company shall advance the price of gas above the rate ^ 
taken by such company on the first day of January, 1860, when- 
ever such rate is at or above four shillings and sixpence per one 
thousand cubic feet, unless there has been such increase in the 
cost of gas, or any other circumstances affecting the company aa 
will warrant such advance : provided always, that before raising 
the gas rate in any district, the gas company supplying such dis* 
trict shall give notice of their intention to the local authorities of 
the district and in some newspaper circulating within the district ■ 
for two consecutive weeks at least one month before such alter- 
ation in the gas rate shall be made ; and in case any local authority ^ 
shall, within such month, dissent from such alteration, it shall boH 
determined by arbitration in the manner hereinbefore men- 
tioned whether such alteration shall be allowed ; provided always 
that no gas company shall charge for common gas supplied by 
them any sum exceeding five shillings and sixpence for every 
one thousand cubic feet, or for Cannel gas any sum exceeding 
seven shillings and sixpence for every one thousand cubic feet ] 
provided also, that any company shall be at liberty to change the 
kind of gas from time to time supplied by such company, whether 
Common or Cannel gns, on giving three mouths' notice of their 
intention so to do j and upon the expiration of such notice, the 
company shall thenceforth supply gas pursuant thereto, under 
the provisions of this act, until any like notice shall be given for 
a further change ; and when the company shall change the sup 
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from Cannel 6aa to Common Gas, the rate eball be redoced so as 

[pot to exceed foixr ghiOiugs and sixpence per thousand cubic feet, 
except under the circumstauces and in tlie manner hereinbefore 
eet forth-" 
This statute seems to me a very proper one, and I think we 

jfhould have one analogous to it in certain particulara. 

The price in this city, as I have said before, is $3*25 a foot. I 

'think I shall be able to show jou^ by competent expertSj that 
that price is exceasive. I think any one who will go into a calcu- 
lation on the subject will find it excesaive ; that $2.50 would be 
an ample price for any company which should start now, buy land 
and put up bnildmga at the present increased rate of land and 
buildings ; whereas, this company have got every thing there, 
which they have paid for at lower rates j and which have been 
paid for, I do not know how many times over, by the profits they 
have made, which certainly ought to bo taken into account in con- 
sidering this matter- In my judgment, it is no answer to say 
that Boston is supplied with gas as cheaply as any other city in the 
country^ because I contend that this is an epoch in which the gas 
companies throughout the country have come up to that pitch of 
price that further legislation is needed ; and to say that Boston is 
supplied as cheaply as this city or that city ia no answer to it. 
Looking back to the history of the supply of gas in Boston, we 
Bud that up to 1857, Canoel gas, of a minimum of 22 candles (I 

[ believe it sometimes went rather le£i9, but that was through some 
error, that did not continue), — Cannel gas made from a superior 
kind of coal, and a superior kind of gas, was supplied at the rate 
of 12*00 per thousand feet. It appears from the statement of the 
profits made by the company that certainly tbey did not lose any 
thing at this rate. Now they charge $3*25 for Pictou gas, the 
minimum being twelve candles. Is there any reason for this 
change ? We think there is not I think I should state that it 
will appear that there are few places in thia country where gas 
can be supplied, owing to several circumstances, so cheaply as it 
can be in Boston. The principal reason is the compactness of 
Boston. In Phih\de]phia, you might ha^e to make your pipes 
twenty or thirty miles long, while here in Boston we are all 
together j the population is very close ; it is a small city, in the 
amount of ground covered ; it is not a straggling city, and the 
expense of laying pipes, one of the largest expenses, is very small 
in comparison with some other cities. In the second place, if 
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and not at the 
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talcen at the average pressure, and not at the pressure 
adapted to it. The object is, not to test what the gas may be, un- 
der the most favorable conditions, but it is to test what is burned 
through the city* It seems to me that this Jaw is extremely de- 
fective in this particular* The English law on this subject is, I 
think, perhaps worth referring to : — 

** The quality of the common gas supplied by any gae compan/^ 
shall be, with respect to its illutitinating jKJwer at a distance as 
near as may be of one thousand yards from the works, such as to^ j 
produce from an argand burner having fifteen holes and a seven 
inch chimney, consuming five cubic feet of gas an hour^ a light 
equal in intensity to the light produced by not less than twelve 
sperm candles of six to the pound, each burning one hundred and 
twenty grains an hour ; and the quality of Canne! gas supplied by 
auy gag company shall with respect to its illuminating power at 
the distance aforesaid be such as to produce from a bat^s-wiog or 
fish-tail burner consuming five feet of gas per hour a light equal 
in intensity to twenty such sperm candles, and each such gas shall 
with respect to its purity be so far free from ammonia and sul- 
phnrettod hydrogen that it shall not discolor either tnrmeric paper 
or paper imbued with acetate or carbonate of lead, when those 
tests are exposed to a current of gaa issuing for one minute on* I 
der a pressure of five-tenths of an inch of water, and shall not 
contain more than twenty grains of sulphur in any form in one 
hundred cubic feet of gas: provided, that any gas company, and 
the local authorities of the district supplied by such company, 
shall bo at liberty to agree upon any other or different test by 
which to ascertain the purity of the gas, or to vary the amount of 
ammonia or sulphur in any form hereinbefore allowed, and there- 
upon the company shall be thenceforth liable to have the purity 
of their gas tested in the manner so prescribed." 

To pass to the subject of dtstnbution, I think the Cotnmiltea ' 
should inquire very carefully in regard to whether the pipes which 
are now laid down in these streets are large enough to supply the 
citizens at the proper pressure* The Committee are undoubtedly 
aware, that the amount of gas used depends a great deal upon the 
pressure, and we find upon investigation of the matter, that the 
pressure we have here is much too large ; and I believe one reason 
of that is, that the Gas Company are obliged to have too strong a 
pressure on the gas pipes in order to drive their gas through the 
city ; and that results from the fact that the gas pipes are not 
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mrge enough. I Hunk also aomething maj bo found in the fact 

I tlmt the gas goes id and out of the holders at the same time* Any 

I on© wUl easily understand the preesure that is caused^ who goes 
out in the evening and leaves the gas burning with a small flame. 
If he comes back afler the majority of the Hghts are put out, say 

|mt twelve o'clock, he will find that the pressure has increased so 

htouch that his gas is burning twice if not three times as much as 
he intended. And I think, in regard to the city lightt* in particular, 
there is nauch need of having the pressure regulated^ so that when 

rtfjere is h'ttle gas used in the city, the pressure shall be no more 
than when tliere is a large amount. 

In regard to the measurement of gas, the question in relation to 

pdry meters and wet meters was much discussed at the previous 
hearing; I therefore do not think it necessary for me to detain the 
Committee in explaining the different meters. Mr. Putnam, who 
appeared for the South Boston Co., explained very clearly, and I 
believe correctly, as far as I can tell by examining the minutes, the 
different classes of meters. Whether or not his conclusions were 
correct w another matter. It is not necessary for me to go into 
tliat question at present, 1 thiuk, however, there is a serious 
dt^fect in this stiitute, M'hich requires alteration, in the fact that it 
permits to remain in the hotisesof the citizens of Boston a large 
namber of meters which have been used for a long time, which 
have never been examined, and which are probably measuring 

I tcHJay very inaccurately, and, as they are dry raetersj probably 
ogHinst the consumer, on account of the hardening of the leather. 
I think there certainly should be some amendment made, provid- 
ing that the gaa inspector of the city or State should go through 
the city, and see that every meter was right, and see that it was 
ftamped. It should not be left for individuals to come forward, at 
the chance of having to pay the expense themselves, to find out 

I whether their meters are right. I think that every gas meter 
ehould have on it the stamp of the city, and that some provision 
should be made by the city for the inspection of thei^e gas meters, 
I order to prevent their deterioration, either monthly or annually, 
or at such times as persons of scienti6c information think it 

rHeeessary. 

In regard to the relations between the consumer and the manu- 
fiicturer, I have also an objection to make to the law, and it lies in- 

[this: that according to that statute, if a person refui^es to pay his 
j-bill, no matter for what reason, the company have the right to 
la 
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go into his house and cut off his gas* He haa no chance U} be 
heardt It is a peremptory matter, a one-sided thing ; the company 
Tvhich is one of the parties, determine.^ against the rights of the 
other. In the English statute, about which I talk a great deal, ^ 
because I think it shows a great deal of care, and I have read the H 
minutes of the committee which brought in the bill, and certainly 
they took the testimony at very great lengthy and examined gen- 
tlemen of the greatest capacity and highest scientific attainments 
in England on the matter, and I regard the bill as a very excellent 
on©j — ^in this statute, the person is authorized to go before a 
magistrate ; there is some one to say — " Yon cannot inconvenience , 
the person ; he may be in suffering ; he may be eick ; be may have fl 
a perfectly good case," By our statutej the company may come 
in and cut off the gas without the consumer being allowed to Bay 
nay. It seems to me wrong that these companies, being as it were, 
the servants of the city, should be allowed to come in and so con- 
duct towards really one of their own employers. 

In regard to the position of the gas works, which Mr* Jewell 
has spoken about| the questions to be presented are palpable. We 
think we can satisfy the Committee that gas works can be insti- 
tuted as cheaply, and more clieaply, out of town ; that the effect 
upon the citizens, in the quarter where the gas is manufactured, 
is deleterious ; that the effect on real estate is to diminish it ; and 
that in our little crowded city, the population of which is crowded 
out in every direction, where every foot of space is valuable, and 
where it should be tenanted by some of the most necessary thing?i, 
whether men or raanu fact u res, or whatever it may he, we certainly, 
as a matter of economy should not allow these large corporations 
to buy out the citizens, and take possession of a large portion of the 
city, and not only expel by their act the citizens, whom they really 
drive oat, but diminish tlje value of property all around them, so 
that other citizens are ready to say, "Our property is becoming 
worthless, and we had bett-er sell out to the Gas Company as soon ^ 
as we can.'^ It seems to me there is no end to that thing. ^ 

Kaving considered all these questions it will then be incumbent 
for the Committee, as it seems to me, to consider whether or not 
the Gas Companies shall be restricted within their proper hounds 
and be allowed to go on, and supply gas to the city ; or, if they 
do not take that course, whether they will not take it upon them* 
selves to construct works out of town and supply the citizens i 
the minimum cost. I think the testimony will show that the Cit 
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I Government could do that; that they probably could borrow 
money on an excellent loan and put down these pipes and supply 
the city* I do not know whether it would be well for the city 

I simply to supply tlieir own liglit; in my judgment, it will be 

[better to take the whole or none. 

I think I have been over all the points that I said I should ; 

land I may eay, in answer to Mr, JewelPa suggestion, that I do not 
think the City Government have any desire to infringe the rights 
of this company, I think they want to treat them fairly — I am 
stire of it. I think they want to give them the fullest oppor- 
tunity to be heard, as I understand they have. I think they want 
to bring every thing up fairly and squarely, giving them every 
right ; and I think it will be fully shown that their present rate 
of charge is excessivej and that the citizens have a right to put 
it down. And if I am told that this is a large corporation, and 
that there are many people interested in it who occupy high 
places, 1 say it is the duty of the Committee^ if they are satis- 
fied that tbey are right, and feel that they are representing the 
city and the welfare of its people, to !mve this matter regulated 
by proper legislation. If the Committee are satisfied with regard 
to these thmgs, as I think they will be, and they then proceed to 
Becnre this matter by an ordinance of the city or legislation by 
the State, they will be supported by the citizens whose rights 
they are protecting, and they will be able to secure for them a 
propter supply of gas, and at proper rates* 

Mr. Stackpole then proceeded to introduce his testimony, call- 
iBg first Dr, A* A, Hayes. 



TESTBIONT OF DR A. A. HAYES. 

Q, (by Mr. Stackpole). What office do you hold now ? 

A* I am in the office of State Asaayer. 

Q, You reaide in the City of Boston ? 

A* I reside in the City of Boston. 

Q. Have you given any attention to the subject of the mann- 
&Dtnre of gas lor illuminating purposes ? 

A. I have in former years ; not very recently. 

Q. Have you^ by reading or otherwise, studied the subject of 
gas distribution by pipes ? 

Ap I have, by reading, air. 
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been the ease in large cities, — the largest in the world; and yon 
see it in some of the emaller ones. 

Q. In regard to the subsistence of the workmen, ^ — the rent of 
their bouses, their food? 

A. Subsistence would be very much lees out of the city than 
in^ for that class of persons, 

Q. Would the establishment of gas works outside of the city 
limits be deemed by yoo an extraordinary undertaking? 

A- Not extraordinary; there are many cases of that kind* 

Q* Do any others occur to jou besides those you have stated 
before? 

A- The gas works of Paris were removed. There is not now, 
in the city of Paris, any establishment for the manufacture of gas. 
The removal of the gas works in Philadelphia was deemed an 
economical measure, and was proceeded with to the removal of 
the entire works, I believe* The works in New York, with a 
single exception, were erected in the suburbs at first. These 
have remained nearly in the position where they were first placed, 
but the population has advanced to them and beyond them. But 
other works have been established still further off, and now wait 
for the population to advance to them. The two large establish- 
ments are now quite centrally situated, from the expansion of thd^f 
population- ^^ 

Q. Do you know any thing in regard to the Southern and 
Western cities? 

A* I thiak it is generally the case, that they were established 
early in the suburbs, but in most of the cities, the population has 
spread up to, or nearJy to, the gas works* ^M 

Q. In your Judgment, could a marmfactoryj or works, estab- 
lished outside the city limits, be constructed as economically, 
with regard to making the gas, as in the city ? 

A. They could, certainly, in my opinion, 

Q. Do you know of any experience in regard to the manufaCrj 
ture of gaa outside the city limits? 

A. I liave referred to that in Philadelphia. I think a little 
search would bring several other case a to light. I ought to state p 
that I have been absent from the city, and have not had a 
moment^a time to prepare answers for any questions here^ — and 
I therefore cannot go into details. It would need a little 
preparation* 

Q* Id the event of works being established without the city 
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limits, would there exist a necessity for the erection of gas-holders 
at proper points within the city? 

A. No, sir; there would be no demand for the erection of any 

gasholders within the city proper. There are other engineer iug 

devices which enable the mechanical management of the gaa 

to be carried on without the building of gas-holders in diilerent 

rts of the city. I think it is not practised generally. 

Q* In London, do you know how it is ? 

A. In London, the larger bulk of the gas is stored at the 
Workfl. I do not recollect a single case whore there are outlying 
gasotneters, unless they were early erections^ and the premises 
ftre maintained after the population has grown up to them. The 
Great Western Gas Works, at Kensal Green, are certainly a very 
{pod case in point. At the time I saw them, they were manu- 
turtng Cannel gas, which was transmitted over four mihs 
before their pipe was tapped at all. 
Q. How is it at Philadelphia? 

A. I don't know the distance they transmit before the pipe is 
opened. However that may be at the moment^ of course, as the 
population advances, as gas is required, the distance is shortened, 
Q. Could the gas for consumptton be stored at the same 
point, and all under the same superrision? 
A* Yes, sir, — and it is more economical to do that, 
Q. Would it not be desirable to do so? 
^P A, I think that would be the decision in regard to the point, 
^ by those acquainted with the subject. 
L^ Q, What would be the advantages ? 

^1 A The erections would then be on one simple ays t em, and the 
^V vagt quantity of gas in the Company^a large work would be under 
^" the supervision of persons immediately connected with the works. 
The machinery which is employed in storing the gas and in pass- 
ing it from ptore-house to store^oUBej so as to supply it to the 
different parts of the city, being of a somewhat delicate mechan- 
ical oonstructionj would be under the supervision of the proper 
persons ; the gas and the apparatus used about it would be safer 
in case of any internal disorder ; or even in guarding against 
malicioaa acts of persons^ it woald be far better that it should be 
stored near the point of production, 

Q, Are there any objections in regard to tlie storage of gas in 
& densely populated city on sanitary grounds ? 
A* I think that question involves the matter of care. Where 
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the gas-holders, as they are tecbnically termed, are placed within 
the buildings und enclosed, and thoae buildings secured anlfl 
watched, the gas escaping from the gas-holder (if it escapes at 
all) piissea to bo high a point as not to be within the rench of tlie_ 
breathing part of the population. It passes out and diifu^es )i>| 
the atmosphere; and I do not think there can beany objection, 
on sanitarj grounds, to storing gas in that way. ^^m 

Q* Any risk of explbsion ? ^| 

A, Gas does not explode by itself. It explodes only after it 
baa been mixed with atmospheric air iu certain proportions- 
There would be risk of explosion in case the buildings near by 
were burning so as to really expand the gas by heating the build- 
ings. It is not the practice, however, to erect buildings round 
gag-holders, to secure them from these accidents. Where gas- 
holders are exposed^ the risk is not that of explosion of the gas, 
properly speaking, but from the communication of heat to the 
gas-holder, causing it to lose a portion of its contents, and that 
portion, mixing with the air, may explode. There are very few 
cases on re cord ^ however, where any risk of that kind has been 
incurred. 

Q, Do you know of any objection to placing the main pipes of 
distribution under tlie sidewalks of cities? ^| 

A* Where the sidewalks are sufficiently wide, 1 know of no 
practlGal objection to that plan, 

Q. Will gas escaping from the main supply pipe injure 
health of the city ? 

A. It will, sir* 

Q. Id what way ? 

A. A part of the gas acts as a poison upon vegetable life, and 
even upon animal life. The gas is absorbed generally through 
the moisture present, and drawn into the lungs, and destroys Iife» 

Q, Will you state the kinds of gas made in different works V 

A* Generally there are two kinds of gas manufactured. The 
first and highest quality of gas is what is called cannel gas, made 
eitlier wholly or iu part from cannel coaL It can be manufactured 
by the mixture of two kinds of coal, one of which shall be cannel 
or its equivalent* Tiiat is the best description of gas, for all the 
purposes for which it is employed. The other gas, made from 
common coal, known as Newcastle gas, is a gas of lower illuminat- 
ing power, and is a poorer quality of gas ; it is not so well adapted 
for general use ae the cannel gas. Under the last head, I think 
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iroald Ml those gases made from many of the American coals. 
Some of those gases have not the character of pertnanency ^ 

that isy they will not bear a reduction of temperattire without a 
^ery great Ioj?is of iliumiuating power, wliicli diaiiriiBhoa their 
ue iu an economical point of view very ranch* 
Q, To which kind does the gas supplied to Boston belong ? 
A. It vroald approach tbe Newcastle gaB, as far an I know it at 
present. I have been verj' little acquainted with it the last six 
nr etght years, but have had occasion to compare it with other 
illuminating materials, and have found it to bear the character, 
generally^ of Newcastle gas. It belongs to tbe second quality of 
§ag, as at present furnished^ or as furnished within the past three 
oj four years. I would say, I have not examined it within one or 
^two years at alb 

^H Q. Please go on and state the dilference between these kindi^ 
F of gas in the amount and quality of light. 

A. The canntBl ga^^ produced from cnnnel coal, when burned 
L from an argand burnefj aflbrdis a light rarely if ever below 20 
^kaiidles^ when five feet of gas are consumed per hour. Five feet 
^Rs tbe standard quantity, and cannel gas is generally burned from 
^Btbe argand burnt! r, as it is tenned ; and when so burned tbe gas« 
^Btt the time I examined it in Liverpool, atforded a light equal to 
^ 25 candles. That wiis about the character of the gas man ii five- 
turcjd at the Great Western Works in London, Both of those 
were cannel gases of the highest grade. The gas manufactured 
b Boston^ some ten years since, was cannel gas ; in its character, 

tit rarely fell below 20 candles, and rose above, generally. 
I Q. Have yon any statement or memorandum to which yon can 
r^fer? 
A. I have nothing but a rough note here of the testings at dif- 
ferent periods. I may say that the experiments made on the gaa 
were made every day ; that tbe burningi* occupied an hour of 
time, generally, Hnd experimental were made for some ten or fifteen 
minutes, and the results compared with those obtained eight or 
ton minutes later so as to get an average which would express 
Very accurately the value of the gas. I was responsible for these 
experiments; and they are here recorded in the ron gh for some of 
the months. In the month of May, 1856, commencing tbe 1st ot 
May, the corrected value of the gas was 19^\ crtndles; May 5th, 
21 candles; 7th^ 22 caudles; lUth, a fraetion above 22 candles ; 
I2th, 20^ caudlea; I3th, 20^ candles ; 14th, 22 candles ; l5th, 
a 
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T^\ caodles; I6fch, 22^*^ candles; and on the ITIhj 22^^ can 
dleB. 

Q* That IB by actual expi3riment? 

A. By actual experiment. Those were continued through out 
the month. The corresponding days in June show the following 
reeuUs; 10th, 20 candles; 11th, 20 candles; 12th, 20^\ candles; 
13th, 20^% candlea; 14th, 20^ candles. These were in the warm 
months. To turn to the colder months : December 1st, 17^ 
candles; 2d, 17^ candles; 4th, 18^\ candles; 6th, 18-^ candles; 
9th, 18/^ candles; 12th, 20 candles; ISth, 20^^^ candles; 15th, 
20 candles; 16th, 19 ^'*g: candles. I ought to state, in regard to 
the standard here being a little less, that the temperature was 
exceedingly cold, and observations were made both of the tem-j 
perature and the power of the gas. 

Q. What was the coal actoally used at that time ? 

A, There was a mixture of coal used at that time. It was a ' 
mixture of Picton coal and Albert coaL 

Q. Do you remember the price at that time ? 1 

A. I do not< 

Q* Will you describe the different kinds of flame produced by 
the different kinds of gases you have mentioned, — the quality of 
the flame and its peculiarities? 

A. Keeping in view the general divi.^ion of gases, cannel 
and Newcastle gas, we find in the gas from cannel coal proximat 
elements differing from those present in gtis from Newcastle coal, 
or the second quality of gas. There is more luminous material 
strictly speaking, and although the cannel gas may be considered 
as largely a nonJuminous gas, carrying a portion which is lumi- 
nous in its composition, the proportion of that luminous material 
is not only larger in the cannel gas, but it is differently consti- 
tuted; it will boar a greater reduction of temperature without a 
corresponding loss of illuminating power; and the gas itaeU" is a 
more permanent gas than that derived from the lower class of coaJ, 
When we examine the combustion of the gas produced from fhe 
lower qualities of coal, or the Newcastle gas, we find the light is 
not the same color as that produced by cannel gas, and tlie larger 
proportion of tlie non-luminous gas which bears the luminous 
material cause© a little different combustion — ^one which the eye 
feels, aUljough it is almost impossible to perceive it; delicate 
insitrnments do, liowever, distinguisli the modes of combustion j 
and, as a general expression^ the eye is more fatigued by the gai j 
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e lower qualities of coal, or the Newcastle gas, than it m 
while the cannel gaa is being burned. In very manj aituatioos, 
Newcastle gas will not serve for illuminating purpose- It is not 
deemed proper to introduce Newcastle gas into many of the pub- 
lic buildings in England and Europe ; and the same remark applies 
to the mansion a of the nobility, where they burn otlier combus- 
tiWes instead of ga^, introducing It, perhaps, for lighting halls and 
HiXne other purposes, but for illuminating the rooms, they intro- 
duce a richer gas, or continue the use of wax candles. This 
distinction between tlie two gases is a well recognized one, and 
it is very apparent when the two gases are burned in different 
lights, and brought near to each otlier, 

Q. Which is most econoraical, with reference to iis distribution? 

A. The cannel ga^^ being richer, can be transmitted either 
through smaller pipes, or a larger quantity through the same pipes, 
than in the case of Newcastle coal* 

Q. Ab I understand it, the same number of feet of cannel gas 
would give a larger amoimt of light than the same number of feet 
[ c^f Newcastle gas* 

k* Tes, sir. If a given volume of the two kinds of gas were 
ItmuBmitted through a pipe, when the gas came to be burned, 
fiearly fifty per cent more light woukJ be afforded by the cannel 
gas than by the Newcastle gas. 

And how with reference to domestic purposes? Snppose it 
sired to turn down the gas and diminish the amount for the 
purpose of reading or for ordinary domestic purposes, 

A- The cannel gas is the most economical It can be turned 
down and still afford light much lower than the Newcastle gas, or 
be second quality of gas. The amount of light depends in a 
neasure upon the proportion of atmospheric air mixing at the 
Boment of combustion in the flame ; and in the cage of the cannel 
pBf when turned down, you have the same rich gas, and a larger 
proportion of air is brought in and mixed with the flame. In the 

se of the poorer gas^ the proportion of air is reduced, and that 
diminishes so much the value of the gas as to render it no longer 
& practical light; you cannot turn it down so low and still obtain 
light 

Q- And when it is desired to light large places, and bring the 
light up to its full power, the cannel gas represents nearly fifty 
percent more light than Newc^istle gas? 

A* I should confine that estimate of the proportion of light to 
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the accurate passing of it through the burner, so aa to produce 
tho best effect of combustiou. Within practical H in its, the com- 
buation of the cannel ga>^ produces about fiftj per cent more light 
thaD the same value of Newcastle gas. 



Q, (by the Chairmai])* When jou speak of Newcastle gASf yc 
coneider that the gas made from Pic ton coal is of about the samo 
tjimlitj as that made from NewcaBtle coal 7 i 

A, The quality made from Pictou coal is very nearly that mada»fl 
froDi Newcastle coal ; I think it exceeds, by one or two caudles » tho " 
value of Newcastle gas. The Newcastle gas supplied to tlie city 
of London for many years, remained constantly, almost, at thir- 
teen candles* Some of the moasuremonts of the gas made from 
Pictou coal have been a little higher than that^ and some have been 
quite as low. It is practical to make from Pictou coal a gas 
which y when burned ajs gas is burned at trials in London, will 
produce the light of 16 and 17 candles. I say it ia practical to do 
that. I don^t know how far it is done, but it can be done and ha^ 
been done. i^ 

Q* (by Mr. Stackpole), How do these lights differ in regard 
to their action npon colored or printed paper? 

A* They differ somewhat. It is a good deal due to the color! 
of the light produced in combustion. The color of the light from 
cannel gas more nearly approaches that of the light from the sun 
than the light from Newcastle gas does, ^ 

Q. When cannel coal is intermixed with other coal^ does a^ 
larger proportion of cannel coal increase the illuminating power 
of the gas ? m 

A* I think there is always a definite ratio in which the mixture ^ 
produces the best gas. That was the result of an extended series 
of experiments that I made myself: that certain proportionis of 
tho Pictou coal and certain proportions of tho diilerent cannel 
coals would produce the highest quality of gas* If the propor- 
tion of cannel coal was increa^aed, of course it increased the coat 
of the gas, and there was no corresponding increase of illuminat* 
ing powen If it gained a moment, it was lost subsequently ^ in, 
its not being an enduring gas. 

Q, What is that proportion — do you recollect ? 

A. I think with dry Pictou coal, of good quality, tho propoF-' 
tion added of the highest quality of canuel coal known^ the 
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AJbert, waa only one-tenth. It wa« found sufficieDt to add one* 
tenth of the Albert for tLe production of gas* wliicli, as ordinari)y 
bDmed, would be 25 candlet?, but which, as correctedj and brought 
to the lowest possible illuminating power^ was about 22 candies- 

Q, Do I understand you, that the addition of more cannel coal 
does not iQcreaRe the illuminating power? 

A. More would increase the ill urainH ting power, and even 
carry it beyond that which would be economical as light, and 
prodnca a amoky flame ; btit there is no corresponding increase 
of iUumiaating power. Doubling the amount of canuel coal would 
not produce a corresponding increase of light. 

If with ten per cent w© increase the amount of light from 17 
^to 22 caudlaa, we should not get a corresponding increase by the 
^addition of another ten per cent as a permanent increase, 

Q. (by Mr, Hyde). Taking the cannel coal gas and the 
Newcastle coal gas, calling them at the same price^ and using 
tbem as ga^ m ordinarily used lor domestic purpos8S| what would 
be the relative gain? 

A The gain would be about fifty per cent, 

Q* For ordinary domestic purposes? 

A- Tes, sir. One thousand feet of cannel gas would be equal 
in illnminatiiig power, for ordinary domestic purposes, to 1,500 
feet of Newcastle ; in other words, the increase in the consump- 
tioD of the poorer gas would be just about fifty per cent. 



Q, (by Mr, Hill). What would be the difference in cost? 
A- There would be a little difi*erence in the cost. I am not at 
this moment acquainted with the cost of coals; but cannel coal 
^ used for this purpose has cost about double what Pictou coal 
^eo^ts. But cannel coal furnishes a larger amount of gas than the 
i amoocrt of Pictou coaly so that a reduction from the increased 
price of the coal must be made, for the larger amount of gas ob- 
tftinad. 1 am not at present prepared to state the relative cost, 
for I do not know the cost of either of these coals. At the time 
tiiafie exiierimants were made, I think the price of Pictou coal 
was about |5| a ton, 

Q. (by Mr- Stackpole). Can you get good illuminating gas 
without using some proportion of cannel coal? 
Ar You C4innoi get the highest quality of illuminating gas< 
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Toti can get a gas which smBwers for ordinary purposes, but th^ 
higJies^t qpalitj of gas can be made from caniiel coal or its equiv- 

aliitit only, 

Q* Cau cannel gas be man atactured and furmBbed as easily aa 
Pic ton coal gas ? 

A. It can be manufactured and furnished as easily. 

Q. la there any vahd reason why cannel gas, rich gas, shouJd 
not constitute the whole supply for domestic consumption ? 

A. I know of no reason why it should not. ^ 



coal 



gas 
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Q. In your judgment, is a supply of Pictou 
advisable for a city like Boston ? 

A. I can only state my owe preference. That would be foF^ 
tlie richer gas, or cannel gas ; and in the general application 
gas it would be better* 

Q. Whether or not a supply of rich gas to a city like Boston 
would be a matter of economy to consumers? 

A. That would follow, as a matter of course* 

Q, Is it true, that the cost of a rich gas like cannel gas, is no 
proportionately so much as the value of the increased light 
afforded ? ^ 

A. That is true. ^| 

Q, Are the expenses attending the dtgtributtoD of the two 
kinds of gas the same or different, where an equal amount of ligbl^ 
is required? ^ 

A. Tiie general expenses would be the same. The amount of 
illuminating material transmitted would be larger in the case of 
cannel gas, as a Simaller volume of gas would be required to pro* 
duce the same illuminating power. fl 

We are compelled to keep in view the illuminating power. 

Q. That is to say, a smaller volume of gas produces the samo^ 
amount of light? ^ 

A. Yes, sir. And the smaller amount of gas can be transmit- 
ted more economically than the larger. 

Q. Can you state any objection that exists to the use of cannel 
or rich gas ? H 

A. 1 know of none. When the richneoB of gas is maint^iined 

between 20 and 25 candle:^, experience has proved that in most 

applications it is not only more illuminating, hut more economical, 

Q. How would tlie kind of burner used affect the result? 

A, Generally speaking, the richer ga^es, such as cannel gas, 

require larger openings in the burner for combustion ; but in 
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f the armngementd for the combtistion of all gases, the 
appamtua in use will answer for th© consumption, economicHllyj 
nf canne] gaa. 

Q. When stating the ilhiminating power of the gas consumed 
from a standard burner, can the community rely upon such state- 
iDents a£i applying to the burners in use ? 

A. In stating the illuminating power of the gas, as regtricted 
by law, we adopt what is termed the standard burner That 
burner is adopted to produce the largest amount of light from the 
gas ooBsamed from it. The pressure then (which is a very im- 
portant element in the production of lightj or in the economy of 
light) is also adapted so as to be most favorable to the combustion 
n( the gas: and we then determine accurately, under the best 
Conditions^ the illuminating power; and that determination ia 
always higher than the illnrainating power as measured from the 
common apparatus in use; it is always considerably higher, On 
llie other hand, there are certain adaptations of burners which 
will carry the illuminating power still higher than the arg-and 
burner, which is the standard burner, I mean, that with certain 
particular adaptations, we can burn gas with a higher illuminating 
[>ower than the standard burner chosen shows. But there is some 
ratio of difference between the higher result obtained in burning 
from the standard burner and the average consumption* 

I don't ki»ow what that difference is. But in the statement of 
the illuminating power according to the law, the number of can- 
dles, which is the measure, is somewhat larger than that which 
would be the result of estimating the power of the gas from the 
average of the burners used in our dwellings, 

Q. Then, if the gas is tested in a burner, and under the pres- 
sure best adapted to it, the number of candles that it is found to 
equal will be higher than the average ? 

A, That follows, of course, sir. The conditions are assumed to 
be the most favorable to the combustion of the gas, and therefore 
a higher illuminating power is obtained tlian the gas would pro- 
duce under the ordinary arrangements in dwellings. 

Q, Are not these so well adapted to bring out the illuminating 
power of the gas? 

A. The gas is ordinarily burned, under all arrangements of that 
tiad^ under a higher pressure, which diminishes the illuminating 
jKiwer. 
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Q. Is any such iiiBpeation of gns a fair test, in your judgraeotj. 
of the average burniDg of the gaa throughout the community? ■ 

A. It does not correspond to that average combustion and 
illuniiimting power as burned over the city. The average of the 
iiluraintiting power will be lower than that which we obtain when 
we teBt the gas under the best possible conditions. 

Q» Can yon state how much lower ? 

A. Coneiderably lower; I caonot state now how much. 

Q, How in the matter of pressure, also ? 

A, The pressure affects the economy of burning very much^ 
indeed. The pressure under ordinary combustion in the city not 
only variesj but is very much greater than we use when we make 
experiments with accuracy, I think you will lind the statemejit^ 
in the English law exactly. ™ 

Q, Could a mode of testing gas be devised, or is such mode 
known, by which the value of gas, as consumed by the commnmty 
generally, can be ascertained? 

A. I think an approximation might bo made. I donH think any 
accumte determination could be had. 

Q, A better approximation might be made than the one underH 
thirt statute — or how is it? | 

A. I think if the kind of burner generally used, — that is, the 
larger average of burners, — could be known, a few experiments 
with those would determine the relation between the best arrange- 
ment and the one in common use, which would be a solution of 
the question. ^^H 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). How often do burners in ordinary use need 
to be renewed ? 

A. I hardly know. H they are caref\iUy attended to, they will 
last for a very long time without renewal. It is jut^t a matter of 
caro. In some situations, burners become injured nipidly, and in 
others they remain for many years in good condition. 

Adjourned to Wednesday evening at 7 o'clock, 



WkdnksdaYt Nov. 2L 
The Committee met, according to adjourn menL Mr. Jewell] 
stated that one of his witnessof^, Mn John H. Blake, was about to 
start for Europe^ and asked that the examination of Dr. Hayes 
might be suspended, to enable him to introduce the testimony of 
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The Committee assentingj Mr» Bloke was called and 



TESTIMONY OF JOHN H. BLAKE. 

Q, (by Mr* Jewell). Won't you state how long since you first 
became acquainted with Gas Companies and what your experi* 

ence in the manufacture of gas has been? 

A. It 10 some thirty years since I was first interested in the 
manufacture of gas in this count ry» I had for eevera] years the 
charge of the Boston Gas Works^ and subsequently constructed 
gos works in various cities, and have been also employed as con* 
inlting engineer. 

Q. State what your experience has been, and means of knowl- 
edge as to gas works in foreign countries and in this country* 

A. I have visited many in this country and many abroad, in 
Eoglaud, Scotland J and on the Continent. 

Q. How long is it since your connection with the Boston Gas 
Li^bt Company ceased ? 

k. My impression is about 1847, but my memory of dates is 
not precise- 

Q. You are not a stockholder in the Boston Gas Light Com- 
I pmiy? 

A. I ara not, sir. 

Q. And have not been for many years ? 

i, I have not been since my connection with the Company ter- 
minated* 

Q* Will you describe the condition of the Boston Gas Light 
Campauy's works at the time you leftj in 1847 or 1848? 

A. They were in very good condition, but small compared with 
what they are now, 

Q. Have you today visited the Boston Gas Light Comfany^s 
works? 

A. I have been through the works today. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee their comparative extent 
and condition ? 

A. The works are in excellent condition, and compare favorably 
with the majority (I was going to say average) of the works that 
I have known both in this country and abroad. 

Q. Did you examine them sufficiently to be able to state to the 
Committae whether or not these works contain all the modern 
impr ovements and perfected machinery common in gas works? 
m 



A. I think they do^ sir. 

Q. In regard to their apparatus for the purification, measure- 
mentj and storing of the gas ? 

A, It seemed to me to be ample and perfect. 

Q* Did joQ examine the gas as to it8 purification? 

A. I dldj sir. 

Q. How did you find it^ sir? 

A. I fonnd it to be very pure, 

Q, To your knowledge, was there any preparation on their part 
for your visit. That is, was the Gas Company aware of yonr 
visit to-day? 

A, Not to my knowledge. It would be very diflScnlt to change 
the works. 

Q. Did you also test the illuminating power? 

A* I tried the illuminating power with the photometer. 

Q. What photometer did you use? 

A. Bunsen's. The one I found at the works. 

Q. And what was the illuminating power of the gaa? ■ 

A. Twenty-one candles, Wliat is called twenty-one candle gas, 

Q. Is Bunaen's photometer the beat that is used now? 

A. I think it is. 

Q, It is the common standard photometer used everywhere, is 
it not? 

A. It is in general use everywhere. I believe I may say it 
has been generally adopted by all Gas Light Companies. 

Q. As well in this country as abroad? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q, Will you state to the Committee whether you axamiaed 
the tickets showing the kinds and quantity of coal used frona day 
to day recently ? 

A. I did : made a hasty examination. 

Q. What, if you recollect, did you find the coal used by the 
Gaa Company from day to day to be ? 

A, Pictou coal, Albert coal, iu small quantities, and another 
kind of coal the name of which has slipped my mind at this 
moment, ™ 

Q. Lingan coal 7 ^ 

A, Liiigan coal : in the proportion, I think, of about 60 parts 
nf Pictou, 60 of Lingan, and 7 to 10 of Albert* 

Q. How does the Pictou coal compare with the Newcastle coal 
in the production of gas ? 



A, No better gas can be made than can be made from Pic- 
tou coal, — Pictou coal alone ; but the yield is eDiall conipared 
with that of many other kinds of coal . 

Q, Will y on explain a little more fully your vrews in regard to 
the quality of the gas made from Pictou coal, as compared with 
other coals ? 

A, Pictou coal alone does not yield what ia called a rich gas. It 
yields a gas, which, tested by the photometer, would be called 
about a seventeen candle gas, provided that the quantity obtained 
i» Dot too large — provided that the coal is not continued too long 
in the retorts, or, what amounts to the same thing, that the charges 
put into the retorts for a given number of hours are not too 
BmalL The light from gas obtained from Pictou coal alone is 
pleasant, diffusible, and^ as I said before, about seventeen candle 
p». It is a pleasant and agreeable light, I have made hundreds 
of thousands of feet from Pictou coal alone, and given entire eatis-^ 
faction; never had a complaint. 

Q, Do you know the difference between the productive power 
i>f the Newcastle coal and Pictou coal ; that is, whether the Pic- 
ton is or is not somewhat better than the Newcastle ? 
^ L The Newcastle yielded more per pound or per ton than the 
B Pictou at the time that I knew the Pictou coah The minea vary, 
The character of the coal may vary. I cannot speak of what 
Pictou coal may be to-day. 
Q* Do you know the comparative value of the Lingan and Pic- 
j tou coals? 

A. I do not. 
I Q. Aseoming that the Lingan and Pictou are equally valuable, 
what is the effect of the introduction of from seven to ten per 
I cent of Albert coal in connection with them ? 

A- It would increase the specific gravity, and increase the 
amount of light given by a given quantity of gas. 
K Q. Increase the ilJuminating power as tested by the photometer? 
^P A. Increase the illuminating power as tested by the photometer, 
I ordinarily, 

Q, Would you ca]l the gas you saw produced to-day, from the 

iQaterials from which it was producedi Newcastle gas or Cannel 

gtt f that is, would it approach more nearly to one or the other ? 

A. It would approach more nearly to what is known in England 

Cannel coal gas. It is a rich gas. My objection to it would 

it it is too rich. 
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Q, Will you explain that remark to the Cotninittee, sir ? 

A, I do not know that I can better explaio it than by a compar- 
ison between the light from coal oil in a lamp, or camphene, as 
compared with the light from a gas burner* The light from the 
camphene lamp m an intense lights a very strong light, and side 
by side with the gas light, will cast a etronger shadow upon tha 
wall than the gas light ; but at a distance of thirty or forty feet, 
if the trial is made, it will be found that the gas light casts the 
strongeiit shadow. It is an intense Hght^ near to, but does noiH 
light up a large apartment so well as a mora diffusible light 

Gas which has the greatest specific gravity approaches more 
nearly to the coal oil or campheue lamp ; gas of a less specific 
gravity gives a light which is more diffusible — ^ligbta up an apart-J 
meat better, 

Q. (by the Chairman), What do you term a camphene light? 
What is the material that you burn? 

A, The article sold as camphene was oil of turpentine with 
alcohol. The varieties of oil which are in the market^ derived 
from both the destructive distillation of coal and from oil wells, 
as they are termed^ approach very nearly to the camphene oil, 
so called, which was in the market some ten or fifteen years ago- 
liquid hydro-carbon, 

Q, It is not in use now at all ? 

A. The coal oil is in use^ and gives a light very similar. 

Q. 1 know that} but camphene is not in use^ is it ? 

A* I think not. 



Q» (by Mr, Jewell)* Are you acquainted with the means of dii 
tributing and storing gas employed by the Boston Gas Light Co, 

A. I am^ sin 

Q. Will you state, then, their adaptedness and capacity for th© 
supply of such a city as Boston ? m 

A* The gas-holders are located in different parts of the city.1 
They are ample at the present time, and they serve to equalize 
the pressure. 

Q, State whether it would be practicable to equalize the pres- 
sure, if the gas was distributed over a distance of four, five, or 
six miles, without gas-holders at various points. 

A- Only by very large mains. Possible, but not practicable. 

Q. Are you sufficieatly acquainted with the gas produced 
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hh State by the various curpo rations^ to compare them as to 
uatity with the gaa produced by the Boiaton Giva Light Co,? 

A. I have not examJDed of late years the ga^es prod ace d by 
he various cities exceptiug by observation — by the eye, 
Q. Comparing them in that way^ what is the character of the 

ton gas? 
A. The only objection I bave to make to the gas produced by 
the Boston Gas Light Company is^ tliat it is too dense. I think it 
would give better satisf^iotion if it was a less dense gas. 
I Q. About what degree of ilhiminatiDg power ? 

A. Instead of 21 or 22 candle gas, to use the ordinary phrase, 
wliich h generally understood^ if it were IT, possibly 18, — but 
IT, I tbtnk, would give better satisfaction than 21 or more; and 
for tbe reason which I have just given ; and also because a rich 
gas, so termed, is liable to smoke ; when currents of air are pro- 
duced by opening and closing the doors of an apartment, a portion 
of the gas escapes un consumed, carbon is given off, and the light 
imokafi. 

Q. Do you know of any other gas company in the ITnited States 
thai tries to make gas of as high a value as the Boston Gas Light 
Ca? 
A. I do not. 

Q, Do yon know of any gas company in the Doited States that 
U3es as rich materials ? 

Ap I know of no company now using the Albert coal, which 
gives a very rich gas. 
Q. Are there any to your knowledge that use Cannel coal ? 
A. I really ought not to answer that question, because I do not 
bow whether tbey do or do not. Those with which I am ac- 
qadnted arc not using Cannel coal. 

Q, Is it not a fact that aubstantiaUy the whole gas of New 
England is produced from Ficton coal, or coal equivalent to that? 
A. I can't say to-day that such is the case. It was so when I 
kd knowledge of it* 

Q. (by Mr, Curtis). Can you state whether the transmission of 
fps ihroQgh a long main, of whatever size, four or five miles from 

m main gas-holder, has any eftect upon its illuminating power? 

A. It wonld depend upon the gas itself — ^upon the material 
from which it was produced* Soma gases are liable to coodeusa- 
tioQ, taking on the liquid form* 
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Q< (by Mr* Jewell)* Are you aware of aoy location io the vicini- 
ty of Boston as favorable for the establishment of gas works like 
those necessary to iliuminate this city as that occupied by the-^ 
Boston Gas Light Co.? 

A* I kuow of none, unless it be what is called Roxbury Point. ' 
The Boston Gas Works are well situated for draina^ey and they 
have the advantage of deep water^ which is a matter of very 
great importance, tliat the coal, which is the great article of con- 
aumption, may be landed near the works, from vessels of various 
drnughtj large and small* ^ 

Q. Could vessels of large size go to Boxbury Point and deliver J 
cargoes ? fl 

A* No, sin The present situation of the Boston Company's 
works have that advantage over works situated at the place 
which I designate* 

Q. Are not the flats in the vicinity of Roxbury Point left en- 
tirely exposed at low water? 

A. The flats are. The cfiannelj I believe, is always navigable«i| 

Q, Would not, iti your judgment^ the drainage from works like 
the Boston Gas Light Co*'s Works become a nuisance to the peo- 
ple at the South End, if it was allowed to flow in at high %vater, 
and diflTuge itself over the flats, and so be exposed at low tide ? ■ 

A. Unquestionably they would, if they were allowed to escape, 
not utilized. 

Q. With regard to the construction of gas works, state whether 
in your opinion it would be practicable to construct works Ibr the 
supply of the city of Boston at any thing like the present cost of 
the Boston Gas Works, 

A* I should say that it would cost at the present time full fifty^ 
per cent more than those works have cost. 

Q. With regard to the economical management of works likel 
these, how would the management by the city compare with the 
management by a private corporation, in your opinion ? 

A. I have no donbt that they would be more economically 
managed by a private corporation than by the city government* 

Q* Taking into consideration the cost of the works^ the outlay] 
for their construction, and all the other items of cost, state whetl 
er, io your judgment, gas could be manufactured by the city of 
Boston itself and delivered to the citizens, cheaper than | 
now delivered by the Boston Gas Light Co* 
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Q* How does the present coat of gas to the city of Boston 
compare with the cost of gas in other towns io New England and 
in this conntrj? 

A. It is less than in the majority of cities and towns, not only 
in New England, but throughout the United States, even includ- 
ing those where they have coal at their doors — at hand, 

Q* Do you know the present price of gas at Pitts burgj in 
^ Pennsylvania ? 

A, I have heard the price « 

Q. Do you know the cost of coal at Pittsburg? 

A. I do not now, I have known the time when it was only a 
few cents a busheL To-day, I cannot say I know the price. 



Oross-examined hy Mr^ Siackpole, 

Q. Did you go down to the gas works and make an examina- 
tion this morning at the request of the Company, expressly for 
the purposes of this hearing? 
K A. I went at the request of the Company's solicitor, much 
Hapipnst my owB wilh 

^P% And he told you it was for the purpose of this hearing, so 
that you could come here and testify ? 
A, He requested me to come here and testify ^ and to go and 
T see the works, I went there that I might answer understand- 
P mgly- 

Q* I understand you to say that the Company have all the 
latest improvements, so as to make gas in the most economical 

kway? 
A. I did not say so* 
Q* Is that so or not ? 
A* I think they have, essentially, 

Qp And from the fact that coal is brought dlroetly to their 
wharves, they get it with as little expense for freight as they 
could at any place in the city, I sttppose 7 
A, I think so. 

■ Q, What gas companies are you connected with? 
A. I am President of the Lawrence Gas Light Co. 
Q, Are you connected with any other company ? 
A, The Cambridge, 
Q* President of the Cambridge ? 
A. Also. 
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Q. Any other compaoj ? 

A* No other, at the present time ? 

Q> Are you a stockholder in either of those companies ? 

A. I am. 

Q, When you tried this gaa at the gas works, it wa8 directly 
from the works? 

A. The gas came immediately from the works, 

Q. And it was warm ? 

A. Not cold. 

Q. It was not at the same temperature that it is when de-* 
livered throughout the city ? 

A» I should think it might be a few degrees warmer, ■ 

Q* What burDer did you use in ascertaining the illuminating 
power ? 

A. The common argand burner, 

Q, And what pressure? 

A* I did not observe the pressure, 

Q, Do you remember the height of the chimney ? 

A. I did not measure it, but it waa the ordinary glass chimney ^ 
6J or 7 inches perhaps. 

Q, Does Pictou coal make as good gas as GaonGl gas ? 

A. That depends upon circumstaoces* It yields a much lea 
quantity* When a charge of coftl is placed in the retort, the first 
product which comes off is ioferior ; say the firat half hour, it is 
inferior to that which follows; and towards the latter part of the 
four hours, which is the usual time that the coaJ remains tn the 
retortj having ohtained its tnaicimum of richness, it then yields 
gas of an inferior quail ty. Of coursej the whole is mixed to- 
gether in the gas-holder* 

Q. Taking the average quality of Pictou coal by itself, what 
degree of illuminating power will it yield ? 

A It depends upon the length of time, or what amounts to ■ 
the same thing, the quantity of coal that is put into the retort as 
a charge, and the temperature of the retort. Under the bast cir- 
cumstances, it will yield gas of about what is termed eeventeen 
candle power,- It can be made to do that 

Q, What is the average ? 

A, That is a question which I cannot ana we r, 

Q. What is the lowest^ to your knowledge ? 

A, Oh^ I have known it to be leas than one. 

Q, You cannot give the average ? 
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A. Let me explniB. Occasionally it is the case^ on a Sunday, 
|wheii the consumption is sraall^ that the retorts do ntit require to 
their contents withdrawn, and a new charge of coal put in ; 
! gas-boldBrs are fulh No%v; I have known it to he the case 
bat the workmen would not withdraw their charges, leaving it 
br the marning watch, who came on at six o^ clocks to draw tliose 
[charges : and during those latter hours, the gas which has been 
enerated by the coal and which has gone into the gas-holder and 
nixed with the other gas^ haa scarcely had any illuminating 
power at all. I have, in my own experience ^ occasionally found, 
on Mondajj that the gas wafi of an inferior quality, and in seeking 
to know why it was so^ I have discovered that neglect on the 
part of the workmen ; and I have tested such gas in experiraenta 

• which I have made, keeping in a charge for twelve hours, and 
aecertaining the quantity of gas generated during each one of 
tbose twelve honrs, when four hours would be sufficient, drawn 
off each hour a portion of that gas, and found that that generated 
(Id ring the latter part of the time had scarcely any illuminating 
power. 
Q. Seventeen candles is the highest yield that yon have ever 
I kDown of Pietou coal by itself is it? 
B A. I have never known it higher than that, 
" Q, And that is rather unusually high, is it not? 
^ A. Not with care* 

f Q* I mean to say that it is higher than the usual run of Pietou 
gas ordinarily mad© ? 
A* I tLink it is. 

You said, if I understood yon right, that you had not 
much of Pietou coal of late years ? 
hat is so. 
How long since you have had experience of Pietou coal ? 
Perhaps ten years. 

Then you testify with regard to Pietou coal as it was ten 
years ago ? 
■ A. Ab it was ten years ago. Then the mines yielded a coal 
remarkable for its uniformity ; what it is to-day I cannot aay. 
But of all the coals that I have ever examined, the Pietou 
mines have yielded the most uniform quality. 

Q, \Vlien you spoke of the gas of the city of Boston as too 
rich, I suppose you referred to the gas as you saw it to-day — 
twenty ^>ne candle gas? 

~ IB 
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A. I refer to it from my own observation in years past, Ij 
Bhould prefer it, for my own uaSj of less specific gravity- M 

Q. Well, how many years paat ? fl 

A. Ten or twelve- ^ 

Q. To come directly to the gas made to-day, I want to ask 
particnlarly whether you say it is too rich when it comes op to 
t wenty-o n e can d 1 e s ? 

A, I prefer gas of about seventeen, as I remarked before* I 
would willingly pay more for gas of what is termed seven teeti 
candle povver, than twenty-one or twenty-two- 

Q. But at the same time, the twenty-two candle gas would^ 
give the greatest expanse of light? W 

A. Near to, but not at a distance. 

Q. Well, how about thirty candle gas, compared with seveiH 
teen 7 

A, I should not want it at all, at any price, 

Q. There are two classes of gas in England distinctly reco| 
nized ? 

A, Distinctly. 

Q. And the richer people use the Cannel gas, doD'tthey? 

A. I think they do. 

Q, And Newcastle gas is confined to lighting the houses of 
the poorer classes, and to lighting large halls? 

A, So far as my knowledge and experience goes, in dwelling- 
houses in England, wax candles are used, 

Q. I suppose that is among people who are wealthy ? ^ 

A. The very richest class. ™ 

Q. I mean to say, that among the middling class, who can 
afford to use gas, the Newcastle gas is used ? ^ 

A* Among the middling class, they use the Newcastle gas. 

Q. And there the Cannel gas costs more than the Newcastle 
gaa does? m 

A, It commands a higher price. 

Q* In regard to the length of mains do you recollect the length 
of mains in the city of Philadelphia ? M 

A, I do not. 

Q, Do you recollect the length of the mains in Manchester oj 
Liverpool, England? 

A. No, sir, I have no recollection. 

Q. Is not the gas carried through those mains over a distan 
of four miles ? 
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L I can^t say: it is not improbable* 
Q. And ID Paris ? 
■ A. In Paris, it is carried a long distance, 
' Q. And there are no gas-!iolJers in the city are there ? 
A. Yes, air. 

Q. The gas is carried through the mains a distance of four or 
five miles ? 
A- Oh, yes^ there is no difficulty about carrying it- 
Q. In our gas-holders in Boston, is the gas coming in at the 

time it is going out ? 
A^ Well, generally, it is passing in during the twenty-four 
pours in some cases, aod the gas is passing out fire or six hours, 
Q. And it is coming in during those five or six hours? 
A. It sometimes is flowing in> 
Q. Is it not generally ? 
A. No, sir, 

Q* Well, how about a majority of the time ? 
A. I think during the liours when the gas is lighted, that it 
will be found that all the gas-holders in the city are falling ; the 
gas is passing out ; more passing out than passing in. 

Q, What I want to find out iSj if it is not going in and out at 
the same time ; not whether the amount there is decreasing or 
mty but wliether there is not a supply of gas coming in from one 
pipe and gas going out at another, 

A I should think not, during the hours of burning, except- 
ing in the early part of the evening, when few burners are 
%!ited, and the latter part of the evening, when also few are 
lighted, 

Q. How is that arranged ? Is there any special arrangement 
made so that the gas cannot go in ? 
A, No, 

Q- Why should not the gas coming through the regular mains 
^ flow into the holders during those five or six hours ? What is to 
^prevent it? 

A- If it is consumed before it gets there, it cannot enter. If a 
stream of water passing through a pipe leading to a reserx'oir is 
tapped all along on the way^ and the &ill capacity of that pipe 
drawn off", none will enter the reservoir* 
H Q, I am aware of that, but I am asking as a matter of fact, not 
^as a matter of principle. As a matter of fact, whether you know 
or not. 
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A. As a matter of fact, I cannot sa^* There are no means of 
koowing tliat. 

Q. When you say that no Company makes better gas than the^^ 
Boston Company — 

Witness. I think I did not say that. Richer, and by richer, I 
mean what is ordinarily nnderatood by that term ; a gas of high h 
specific gravity. S 

Q. Does no company in the United Statoa make ae rich a gas 
as the Boston Company ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are you acquainted with tha material that is used in tho^ 
gas companies in the United States, so that you can say whether 
other companies do not use as rich material 7 ^ 

A, Not to-day. ^M 

Q. When you say that the company can supply gas cheaper 
than the city, do you take into that calcuktion the profits of the 
company also ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Then you think the company could make its profits and sup- 
ply gas cheaper than the city, do you, the city supplying at cost? 

A« Not if the city had the same advantages, 

Q- Suppose the city had the same advantages? 

A* Of course they could. 

Q* For instance : suppose the city were to buy out the 
Company, and take its works, could not the city supply the citi- 
zens with ^s at a less rate than the conipajiy '/ 

A* They might be content with two per cent on the invest- 
ment, but no corporation would be content with so small a per 
centage on their inveKtraent, and in that way^ the city might sui> 
ply the citizens more cheaply, 

Q. Then you supposed, in that answefj that the city were to 
to work and erect their works at the present timoj and bring thei 
into competition with the exis^ting company ? 

A. If they had t^ build their works at the present time, I think 
they would cost them fifty per cent, more than the present works 
have cost the Boston Gas Light Co. 1 think there is that differ* 
ence in the cost of the materials. 

Q. Bnt if the city went on for a number of years making i 
gas and supplying it to citissens^ after a wliilo they could supply 
it more cheaply, wouldn't they, supplying it at the minimum cost? 

A, If they paid six per cent for their money, and the prese 
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Gaa Light Co. divided teo per cent, and would not be eatigfied 
with leaa than ten per cent, that would be a diffcsrence in favor 
of the citizetiB of foor per cent* 

Q. Do you know what gaa costs to-day in Cincinoati and St, 
Lonis? 

A- I don- 1 know what gas costs to-day in any city in the Unioft 
scarcely, 

Q. Do yon know wliat the price of coal in those Western 
cities is ? 

A. I do not, 

Q. la Dot the compactness of a city an element in cheapening 
tbe Bupply ? 

A< A very important one. The more dense the population , the 
more cheaply it can be supplied* 

Q. Do yon know of any city in the United States which is snp* 
plied by a siDgle company which is more compactly built than 
Boston ? 

A. Not one. 

Q, Do yon know what kinds of gas are supplied in Manchester, 
England, or Liverpool ? 

A. Not to-day. It is some years since I was in those cities. 
Not since 1858, 

Q. Do you know what the prices are ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Have you made any special examination into the expenses 
of the Boston Gras Light Co*, so that you can speak specially in 
regard to that ? 

A. I have not, sir. 

»Q- You don't know what profit they have made ? 
A- I have had no connection with the company for very many 
years, and know t<>day nothing, I may say, about their affairs. I 
have no interest in the company* 



r Q- (by the Chairman). I uoderstood yon to say it was thirty 
veai^ «inoe yon had any thing to do with the management of the 
Buston gas works ? 

A. No, sir, I said it waa thirty years since I had first been 
[iterested in the inbject of gas works, 
Q, You flay the works of the Boston Gas Light Company com- 
pare favorably with any works yon have ever seen? 
A. No^ sir^ with the majority. 
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Q. How maiij je^v is It since jon haYe made the examitiatioii , 
of any in Europe? 

A, In 1858, 

Q. Did yon make a tboroogh examination of them ? 

A. I did of some, particobrly the works in London* I visited 
them aJL 

Q. Did J011 take any pains to find out the modem improvet 
inentB when yon were there ? 

A. I made it mj special business for a time, 

Q. You were then interested in gas works ? 

A, I was. 

Q, If Picton coal makes too rich a gas, why do yoa mix Cannel 
coal and Albert coal with it ? 

A. Picton coal does not make too rich a gas, 

Q, I thought yon made the remark tliat gas was too rich made 
from Fie ton coal ? 

A- Noj sir. I said I thought the gas made by tho Boston Gaa 
Light Co,j as I had observed it for some years past, would give 
better satisfaction if not so rich. 

Q. And you say the gas is too rich ? 

A, I deem it so, 

Q, Then why mix Albert coal with the Pictou ? 

A* I cannot answer that question. I do not mix Albert coal 
with it. 

Q. From what do yon manufacture your gas in your works? 

A, We nso no Albert coal in the works in which I am interested, 

Q, What kind of coal ? 

A. Pictou and Cannel — mainly Pictou, 

Q, Why do you mix any Cannel with it ? 

A, The Superintendent of the works thinks it gives better 
satisfaction. That is a matter of opinion. But a larger quantity 
of gas can be produced in a given time^ and there are times when 
the demand is great, and it is desirable to have on Land a quality 
of coal which will produce it more rapidly. We therefore have 
always been in the habit of keeping on hand Cannel coal, so that 
when there was liability of a deficient supply, we could increase 
the production in a given time. 

Q. Do you not find it necessary to mix a larger percentage of 
Cannel coal with Pictou coal tn the Winter than in the Summer? 

A, The demand is greater in Winter than in Summer, 

Q, But is that the reason ? 
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A. I tbink it is. 

Q. Do you not fiod it necessary, in excessively cold weathefj to 
mix Canael coal with Pictou coal in order to get a quality of gas 
that will suit your customers ? 

A. I have lighted this city with Pictou coal gas, as I before re- 
marked^ and given entire aatisfaction — had no complaint 

Q. What season of the year? 

A. During the entire Winter. 

Q, (by Mn Stackpole). Will you Btate the date? 
A. I ainnot state the date. 
Q, Welly as near as possible ? 

A, 1 think it was the Winter of 1845, or '46, but without my 
note-book I cannot say. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Is it not more desirable to burn a rich 
gas in your house — that is, rich gas made from Cannel coal — 
than gas made from Pictou coal, as regards the health of your 
family, and as regards the effect upon your furniture, silver ware, 
Ac? 

A* Of the two, if I must have my house supplied with one or 
the other, I should prefer a gas made entirely from Pictou to one 
made entirely from Cannel coal. 

Q. In your factory, would yon not manufacture your gas alto- 
gether from Cannel coal, if it cost no more than Pictou ? 

A* I should not. 

Q, If Cannel coal yields gas of from 25 to 30 candles, and Pictou 
gas of only 12 or 15, would it not be for your advantage as a cor- 
poration to use Cannel coal instead of Pictou ? 

A* No, sir; the advantage to the corporation would be in pro- 
ducing the lightest gas Uiat would give satiis faction to their cus- 
tomers. 

Q- If you burn a very rich gas made from Cannel coal, can you 
not burn it under a very much less pressure than you are obliged 
to bum Pictott gas ? 

A. That is so* 

Q. And you burn less? 

A> The richer the gas, the lesi^ is consumed, 

Q. And you get a better light also 7 

A. Under the same pressure, with the same orifice, the rich gas 
coniaumes less. 
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Q, Wliat is tbe difference in cost to the consumer between gas 
under a half incb pressure and nnder two and a half inches ? 

A* I cannot answer that question, but every consumer has it 
in his power to burn under any pressure that he pleases. The 
difference I cannot state, 

Q. You have no knowledge ? 

A* No knowledge. But it is more economical to burn under J 
the diminished pressure than under the increased pressure. 

Q* Does it cost more to burn gas in the upper rooms of a hones 
than it does in the basement ? ^ 

A. I really do not know how to answer that question. H 

Q, Have you any knowledge what the increase of con sumption 
is with the increase of pressure ? 

A. It IS very large* 

Q, Well, what is the increase for every ton feet of ascent^ J 
going up from the basement of a building to the upper rooms ? 

A. I have never experimented on the subject, and have no means 
of answering the question. 

Q. You are President of two Gas Companies, are you 1 

Ap YeSj sir, 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Do you know why the Bank of England 
uses Cannel gas only ? 

A* I did not know that they did. 

Q, Do you know whether the city of London adds volatile oil 
the Newcastle gas in their street lamps ? 

A. I know that it is so in some places, hot exactly where I can-j 
not state. 

Q. Do you know what the reason is ? 

A. The object is, to have the gas, as it passes over this liquid 
hydro-carboij, take up a portion of it, and give increased light. 

Q, It makes it richer, does it not? 

A. Of course it makes it richer. It has the vapor of the hyc 
carbon- 

Q. So that the street lamps diffuse more light ? 

A. No, sir ; they approach more nearly to tho coal oil lamf 
They give more light near by, but they do not diffuse more ligli| 
at a distance. 



Q- (by the Chairman). Can you tell me why the wealthy classes 
in England prefer to nee gaa made from Cannel coal rather th 
from Newcastle ? 
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A* 1 do not know the fact. 

_Q, There are two lands manufactured there. The cheaper kind 
9ed in the manufacture of small wares, &c,j the lighting of 
11b, and among the middling-interest class. Why is it that 
rwfltallhj class use this higher cost gas? 
A. In England, until within late years, there has not been near 
BO much attention paid to the purification of the gas as in this 
^ijountry ; and the reason why it has not been more generally in- 
rodaced into dwelling-houses has been because it was not thor- 
fo^ghjy purified. The poor coals which have been used in England 
Ijbr making gas, contain sulphuret of iron in large quantities, and 
fthe gas resulting is highly charged with sulphurous acid, or sul- 
phuret of ammonia — a bad smelling gas. The Cannel coal is nearly 
jfree from iron pyrites, and the product of its destructive distilla- 
|tion contains but little of the sulphurous acid, 

Q. Are not the two kinds of gases regulated in their quality by 
ParHameutary law? 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. And they must be of that standard quality or else the com- 
paoies are subject to fine ? 

A. Yes, sir. The gas from Cannel coaJ is of a higher illuminat- 
ing power than that from Newcastle coal. 

Q» Have you any knowledge of the gas works in the city of 
tNewTork? 

A, I have been familiar with all the gas works in the city of 
New York, but not very recently, 
Q. How many years ago ? 

A. It is five or six years since I visited the New York works, 
the Manhattan works, and the Brooklyn works. 

Q. Yon have no knowledge of any improvements they have intro- 
duced there over the works here in Boston ? 

A. The introduction of clay retorts as a substitute for iron is 
deemed by some to be an improvement, and by others not. There 
are differences of opinion on the subject, 

Q- Which would you introduce to-day if you were going to build 
new works ? 
A* It would depend upon where I was going to build the works. 
Q. Say in Boston or New York, 

A» In Boston to-day, with the high cost of fuel, I think I should 
fiotfoduce iron retorts, but if I was where fuel was cheap, I should 

[by all means use clay retorts, 
i« 
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Q. In which of tbe two cities is coal the cheapest, in Boaton or 
New York? 

A. Aboot the same. 

Q. Is it not cheaper in Boston than Ne%v York ? 

A. I shonld think not, 

Q, Have you auj knowledge on the subject ? 

A. I have not ; bnt I see no reason why it should be cheaper in 
Boston than New York. 

Q. (by Mr- Jewell). Are there any companies in London that 
make Cannel coal gas except the Western and Chartered Com- 
panies — two out of the thirteen companies in that city ? 

A. I cannot answer for to-day. At the time I was there, I thjok 
there were only two companies using Cannel coal in the production 
of gas, 

Q. Can anybody use Oannel gas unless it is made in his district, 
whether noble or simple ? 

A. Of course not, if it is not supplied within his district. 



Q. (by the Chairman). What quantity of coke do you obtain 
from a ton of coal ? 

A, Well, sir, formerly, wlien I had charge of the Boston Gas 
Works, from a chaldron of thirty-six bushels, the average was about 
forty-five bushels of coke. 

Q. What quantity of coal tar do you obtain now from a chaldron 
of coal ? 

A. I cannot answer the questioUp 

Q. Coal tar is now an article that is sold in the market ; there 
is a regular price for it, is there not ? 

A. It is now, I think, an article in demand. Formerly it was J 
difficult to get rid of it at any price. 

Q. Thrown away entirely, was it not ? 

A. A good deal. 

Q, Do you know what its value is now by the barrel ? 

A. I do not. 

Q, Does not your company sell it ? 

A. We do. 

Q. As President of the Company, have you not seen any re- 
turns of what they get for it ? 

A, I have not, I have seen the annual and semi-annual reports, 
giving the general results, but not the details. 
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Q. Is there not about as much obtaJDad from the Bale of the 
oote and coal tar as the coal costs per ton or chaldron ? 

A. It used to be so ; and in some places, the coke has a greater 
value than the coalj^ — the Western cities, for example^ where 
coke is an article in demand, aud where coal is very cheap. 

Q* (bj Mr* Jewell). Will jou give to the Committee the pro- 
portion which the cost of the coal bears to the total cost of the 
production of a thousand feet of gaa ? 

A. Not counting interest on the capital invested j but simply 
the cost of the gas, including labor, etc., about one half. 

Q. Did you ever know a gas company where the sales of coke 
aud tar half equalled, or any thing like it, the cost of the coal ? 

A. No, sir ; because they consume their coke in the production 
of the g^. 



Q* (by the Chairman). What percentage of it ? 
L, That depends upon the worka. The best result 1 have ever 
known has been the consumption of || of the product, 

Q. How is it that they sell so much in the market ? 

A* They consume || ; they have the balance for sale. But I 
think there are not many gas works where the consumption is m 
small as |-| of the product of coke* This coke is burned under 
the retorts for the purpose of decomposing the coal of course. 

Q, You are speaking of the production of gas in iron re- 
torts? 

A. I was not I had in view a combination of clay and irou^ 
where the greatest economy of ftjel that I have ever known was 
obtained. The clay retorts were fir^t heated, and then the gases 
were passed over the iron retorts situated above them, 

Q. Ordinarily, the consumption of coke is much greater than 
M for the production of gas ? 

A. Very much greater* 

Q. With clay retorts alone, how would it be 7 

A. With clay retorts alone it would bo very much larger than 
with iron. And the reason why the cost of fuel is an important 
matter to consider is because, with tlie clay retorts, a portion of 
them have all the time to be exposed to a current of air, to bum 
out the deposit of carbon which is formed npon them* They fill 
up with hard carbon, and hence are rendered useless until this is 
removed — burned away* There is, therefore, a heavy eitpense 



for fiiel in keepiog up the retorts which are not in use — burning 

out tbe depoBit of carbon on the iaeide, 

Q. (by the Chairman). Where the pipes are too small for the 
delivery of the gae consumed, it must be given under a higher 
pressure than it would have to be if the pipes were sufficiently 
large ? 

A. Certainly, 

Q. Does it not cost the consumer more for his gas where the 
pressure is so great in consequence of that 7 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, How much percentage more, supposing you go from half 
an inch pressure to two and a half inchesi 7 

A. I should think it might be ten per cent more. That is guess 
work however- 

Q. Where tlie mains were put down twenty years ago, in a city 
like Boston f which has increased largely in population, the mains 
gbould be removed and replaced by larger ones, to secure an eco- 
nomical dej^trihution of the gas, should they not? 

A. Unless the gas-holders are distrihuted over the city. That 
would answer the tiame purpose as increasing the size of the 

Q. Where the supply of gas is given at a great pressure, for 
instance, two, two and a half or three inches, what is the waste in 
consequence of that great pressure ? 

A. That depends upon the individual who is consuming it. 

Q* What is the waste of tlie gas from leakage in the mains 7 

A. None, if the mains are in good order, 

Q. Do you uever make any account of wastage or leakage in 
your companies ? 

A, I never have counted it at any thing, excepting when a main 
broke. The detection of a small escape of gas is so e$By that 
tlie re is no excuse for wasting it by leakage. 

Q» It was testified at the State House a year or two sgO| by 
three gas men, that the wastage was from 20 to 25 par cent in 
every company, 

A. It is an impossibility. I have detected in riding through a 
streetj a leak in a main, have had workmen dig down to it, and 
upon lighting it, it did not give a bla7.e larger than a common 
candle^ the escape being not more than at the rate of a foot an 
hour. 1 i^ave detected such a leak in passing through a streeL 



Q. You make no calculation for wastage io the oorporatioQs you 
manage ? 

A. Not from leakage of gas. There is a condensation. There 
m % difference between the record of the station meter, &o termtjd, 
and the record of the conutimers^ metefi. As a general thing, when 
measured at the works^ it h measured at a higher temperature 
than when it is delivered to the consumer. There is, therefore, a 
contraction from reduction of temperature^ and there is more or 
less carburetted hydrogen that takes on the liquid form. 



^ 



Q. (by Mr, Stackpole). Do you know what^ of late years, the 
London Gas Light Companies have allowed for leakage ? 

A, I do not, sir. 1 know that is a phrase that is very often 
med among gas companies, but it always seemed to me t^ be a 
very improper phrase to use, as a very email escape is easily 
detacted. 

Q. Speaking of the leakage of London gas, the Gas Light 
Journal, published last June^ says the leakage has been reduced 
to ten per cent. What do you say to that ? 

A, The word " leakage ^' is one I should not use at alK I deem 
it to be an improper phrase. 

Q, What does it mean ? 

A, It meaus the difference between the record of the station 
meter and the record of the consumers' meters. 

Q, Then in your answers to the Chairman, you have used the 

ird ** leakage -' in its proper sense, as you regard it and not in 
common acceptation of the term ? 

A- The difference between the amount measured as having 
ide and the amonnt measured as having been sold, Un- 
»nably, there are places where gas is used without the 
knowledge of the company. I have known many such cases. 
The article is consumed; somebody has the benefit of it without 
payiJig for it. That might be called a leakage, but it is not an 
escape of gas into the atmosphere; it is not a waste. 

Q, (by the Chairman), Where a gas pipe passes in the street, 
ornamental trees will be killed by the gas, frequently. If there 
was no leakage, what would kill the trees? 

A, The leakage, in those cases. That is wastage^ but nothing 
like ten per cent, or thirty per cent, as you .^peak of That i« 
absurd. I have known cases where, from a break, a very large 
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leak would take place^ but it is immediately kDOWQ and reme> 
died. 

Q, (by Mr» Jewell), By the term ^Mcakage/* yon understand, 

coiide&sation, leakage^ BtealiugSj and all other losses of gas 
tweeu the place of manufacture and the place of coneumptiou ? 

A, That is it. 

Q. AH gaB unaccounted for? 

A. All gas unaccounted for. 



Q, (by Mn Stackpole), Have you ever known it to equal twentyj 

per cent? 

A* I have not, 

Q. You stated the proportion that the cost of the coal bore to the 
entire cost of the manufacture of gas as one half. Will yon state 
the items from which you make that calculation? , 

A. I answered, to the beet of my judgment, about one halt 
The items of coat are labor, superintendencej repairs of the maiuB, 
salaries of the officers connected with the corporation, taxes, (an 
important item^) and, in shortj every expense except interest on 
the capital. 

Q. Do yon understand that coal is half the price of gas? 

A< I should think it was about one half, at present prices. 

Testimony of A. A. Sayes^ resumed, 

Q. (by Mr. Stack pole)* What retorts are generally used now in 
gas works? whether clay or iron, I mean. ^j 

A, In the English and French gas works, and in those of H 
Belgium, clay retorts aro preferred to iron, and I believe they are ^ 
jenerully used throughout Europe in the larger works* 

Q. How about this country? 

A. In this country, in the larger works, they have been substi- 
tuted for iron retorts. 

Q. Whether or not to the general exclusion of iron retorts? 

A* I think a larger number of clay retorts are now in use, so 
far as my own ob^iervation extends, than of iron retorts. In the 
large works, especially, they are used instead of iron. 

Q. Do you know whether Cannel eas is used in the Bank of 



England? 



A. It was at t!ie last advices I had from there* I don*t kiioi 
nearer than two or three years. 



that I can state precisely. 
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Q* And how far off are the works of the Western Company 
th«*re, that makes the Cannel gas for the Bank of England ? 

A. I do not recollect the distance precisely. It is eight miles, 
I should think. 
Q. So that the gas pipes run eight miles, at least? 
A. T68| sir. The citj of Manchester, in England, is lighted 
eicloeivelj bj Cannel gas, or was at last advices, and Liverpool 
also. 

Q, In regard to passing Newcastle gas through volatile oil in 
street lamps, where has that been done ? 

A- The application of volatile oil to increase the illuminating 
power of Newcastle gas has been carried out quite extensively 
in London recently. 

Q. What is its effect on the light? 
' A To increase the amount of light produced from a given 
veluma of gas* The subject haa been carefully investigated, and 
the reports of the officers connected with the gas lighting depart- 
ment of London have been published and can be referred to. 
I Q. Are you acquainted generally with the price of gas in 
England? 

A. Only from the reports published annually by the companies^ 
and throngb legal investigations of the company's affairs, 

Q* How does the expense of making gas in England compare 
with the expense of making it here, taking into consideration the 
difference in the price of labor, coal, and so on ? 

A. The expense of making gas in any place involves a number 
of considerations. The first and most important one is that of 
quaotity manufactured, the extraordinary price of coal, or the 
I jrrice demanded above the ordinary price, and the higher or lower 
price of labor. Other points are, the cost of the retorts used on 
the spotj and the cost of the fire bricks necessary in the erections. 
These items vary in different localities, and in making up the 
eogt of gas, we have to take in view, and constantly consider, the 
particular locality. I have never had the immediate superintend- 
ence of any department of the gas works that would enable me to 
give those elements of the calculation from experience. I know 
what is the cost of gas in different places in England^ as found in 
the published reports and private communications. There is a 
way adopted by engineers of roughly calculating the cost of gas, 
foundad on the cost ascertained at a particular period, when the 
cost of the materials can be ascertained, and adding to that cost 
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the increased or dimimshed price of materials at the time ofi 
the calcalation, and the allowance due to increased quantit; 
producBd* Tbis matter of quantity, an affecting the price or coat 
of gas, is seen at once by the public^ when the cost of pro 
duction in the large works is compared with the coat of pro- 
duction in the smaller ones, and tbe price charged at the smallor 
works is always neoessarilj greater than that charged by the 
larger workB. That rongh estimate applies with tolerable 
accuracy in the determination of the cost of the gas in the works. 
The accurate cost can be found only from the books of the 
company* 

Q. The question I asked tended to a compariaon l>etweeD the 
cost of gas in England and that made here, with regard to labor 
and so on; taking the proportion. Whether the labor, on the^J 
whole^ is a material element* ^M 

A. If you will allow me to go back eight years I can state that 
the cost of production of gas in England , as compared with the 
cost of gas here, with the same iovestmentj and the price of coal 
being the same, was in favor of the English manufacturer about 
one-quarter in the items of labor and salaries. 

Q* How does the character of their labor compare with ours ? 

A* In the caae of the works in and about London Ihe mone; 
price paid for labor there is a little less than for the same amount 
of labor performed here* 

Q. I mean, irrespective of the number of workmen* 

A, The more intelligent labor here enables the manufacturer to 
produce his results through the aid of a less number of workmen; 
and^ if my memory serves me, about one-sixth was the difference 
in favor of the English manufacturer, 

Q, Have you made any calculation of the rate at which gat 
could be supplied to the city of Boh ton at a tair profit by the 
company ? 

A. I do not feel competent to answer that qnef^tion fully. The 
same rough estimate may be applied* Taking the co^st of gas aa 
far back as ten years, and adding one half more for the cost ol 
labor and expenses connected with the repairs j Jkc.^ a little esti 
mate which 1 made gave the price of gas as from $2.40 to |2.5Q 
per tlioupand feet* 

Q. In Boston? 

A. In Boston, supposing the [jroduction to be a million of cubic 
feet per day, for three hundred days in the year. 
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Q. Was that with or without a profit? 
A. I have assumed a profit of ten per cent. 
Q. Included in that? 

A. Included in that. Six per cent as interest and four per 
cent as actual profit above the interest. And I also include the 
usual sinking fund for repairs. That is an estimate, made in that 
rough way, in order to approximate the price — the price having 
been asked. The true way unquestionably is, to submit a matter 
of that kind to the capitalist and the engineer, not to learn the 
cost, but the price at which the capitalist and the engineer will 
supply the gas, supposing that a company is about to supply a 
city, or that the works are to be erected by the city government. 
Q. This estimate of yours assumes that the gas works are put 
up new? 

A. Yes, sir; and I have added the fifty per cent advance upon 
the price of every thhig connected with the work ten years since. 
I go back to that period, because I was then much better ac- 
quaiDted with the subject than I am at present. 
Q. And you gave an advance of fifty per cent ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Suppose it was not necessary to put up every thing new, 
but that you had the large mass of your investment bought years 
previous, before the question arose, such as land, buildings, pipes, 
Ac, — whether or not this would reduce the price of the gas. 

A. Certainly it would diminish the price, if the fifty per cent 
were not added, or if a portion of it only were added. There is 
a feature in gas manufacturing which is not seen in other manu- 
fectures exactly. What is true at one particular period of time 
ceases to be true in its different bearings at another. Gas works 
diminish their expenses as the increase of manufacture takes place, 
and we are compelled to assume a certain amount of gas manu- 
factured in a given period in order to reach the price ; and the 
increase is not in a regular ratio, taking a number of gas works in 
view ; so that any statement of coat must be a general one. 

Q. Have not scientific men, by taking certain given data, of 
expenses, made a system showing what the price should be, which 
could be applied generally ? 

A. That has been done, to some extent; and those reports 
which have been published are generally trustworthy sources of 
information on these points. 

Q. Whether or not has the city of Boston certain peculiarities 

15 
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which n^ake it a city easy to be supplied with gas, in comparison 
with other cities ? 

A. It possesses an advantage over sparsely settled districts, 
inasmuch as tlie population is confined to a small space, rendering 
the employment of short mains sufficient for the general distribu- 
,tion of the gas. 

Q. Is this a considerable advantage in regard to furnishing the 
supply ? 

A. It is a very great advantage. 

Q. Do you know of any other city in the United States which 
possesses this advantage to an equal extent with Boston ? 

A. I do not, sir. 

Q. I presume it is felt not only in regard to the extent of pipe, 
but also in regard to what is called leakage, and other matters of 
the kind, is it not ? 

A. Those all come in as parts of the system. There is a varia- 
tion of level in Boston as compared with some other cities — 
Philadelphia, especially — calling for a little more engineering 
skill in the distribution of gas under an even pressure ; but in 
point of compactness and readiness of distribution, I do not know 
of another city where gas is manufactured possessing these points 
of advantage so distinctly. 

Q. Have not the improvements in engineering and chemical 
science during the past years tended to cheapen the manufacture 
of gas? 

A. They have. 

Q. Whether or not those improvements have been consider- 
able ? 

A. They have been very considerable, as afibcting the price at 
which gas can be sold by the manufacturer. 

Q. Mr. Jewell suggests that you should give some particulars. 

A. First, the introduction of clay retorts has greatly diminished 
the cost of the production of gas, insuring a better quality of gas 
from the same material used. The next step of advance is in the 
direction of economizing the products. What are termed in the 
gas manufacture secondary products have become articles of value, 
and almost every montli brings us information of some new appli- 
cation of these products, increasing their value, and in the same 
proportion diminishing the cost or price of gas. 

Q. How about what is termed leakage — whether or not that 
has diminished of late years? 
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A. A veiy great improvement in that respect has been made 
the world over, I may say. 

Q. Can yon give us some facts in regard to the proportion of 
leakage formerly existing ? 

A. I could give them from reports, rather than from my per- 
sonal observation. The records show that the diminution of what 
is called leakage in London has been very great indeed, so as to 
constitute a part of the profit, as declared by the companies. 

Q. What is understood by the term " leakage " in this manufac- 
ture? 

A. It includes the diminution between the product measured 
at the works and that returned as the measurement sold. 
Q. And this arises from a variety of causes, I suppose? 
A. It arises from a variety of causes, as alluded to by Mr. 
Blake ; but by far the larger loss has arisen from the defective 
method formerly pursued of laying the mains and smaller pipes. 

Q. How does the number of feet obtained from Cannel coal 
compare with the number of feet obtained from Newcastle or 
Pictou coal? 

A. The product in feet from a given weight of Cannel coal is 
considerably greater than that obtained from Newcastle coal, or 
coals of that class. 
Q. Do you remember the proportion ? 

A. I do not. They are recorded so thoroughly in the works 
treating on the subject that I do not keep them in mind. 

Q. And each foot of this Cannel gas, I think you testified the 
other niglit, represents more light than a foot of Pictou or New- 
castle gas ? 

A. Yes, sir. The Cannel gas in England, compared with the 
Jfewcastle gas in England, is fifty per cent higher in illuminating 
power. 

Q. Has the gas now used in Boston, as you have seen it, been 
open to the objection that it is too rich ? 
A. No, sir ; not as now consumed in Boston. 
Q. Whether or not when gas is tested at the factory it comes 
np to a higher candle power than it does when tested in the cen- 
tre of the city, at a distance from the factory, and what is the pro- 
portion ? 

A. The gas at the factory is generally warm, and if measured 
directly from the apparatus there, and burned under the same con- 
ditions, it will indicate a liigher illuminating power. 
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Q. Can you give about how many candles more, or what pro- 
portion more ? 

A. I have a record of that kind, but I cannot now state from 
recollection. It is always higher, however, than when taken at a 
point after it has become equalized in a gaH-holder, cooled and 
finished. 

Q. When gas is distributed in smaller pipes is a greater 
pressure needed than when distributed in large mains? 

A. Certainly, if the same volume is to be transmitted. 

Q. And does an excessive pressure increase the expense of 
burning to consumers ? 

A. It operates in the way of increasing the cost of the light, if 
burned under the high pressure. To place it more distinctly, if 
gas is burned under a pressure of two inches, in any form of burn- 
er, the illuminating power of the gas is largely diminished, as 
compared with the same volume of gas burned at a low pressure 
— a pressure of one quarter of an inch. The highest illuminating 
power of a gas is obtained when it is burned at the lowest possi- 
ble pressure. 

Q, What is the lowest possible pressure at the burner? 

A. A pressure of quarter of an inch is sufficient to meet all 
the changes which may occur in the practice of burning. 

Q. Are there scientific machines for regulating the pressure 
of gas issuing from holders ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Automatic machines ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In holders where gas is coming in and going out at the 
same time, can the pressure be regulated ? 

A. Yes, sir, if the adjustments are perfect, the pressure will 
not be disturbed. Supposing the gas is entering the gas-holder 
and being discharged at the same time, if the mechanical arrange- 
ments are perfect, the pressure will not be disturbed. 

Q. How often is the quality of the gas inspected in Boston?. 

A. I cannot speak up to within a couple of years — two or 
three years ; but formerly it was inspected every day, and several 
times each day. 

Q. Reports made of it ? 

A. And reports made. I am not quite sure whether continued 
to the present day, but I think that they are. 

Q. In your judgment, to insure the proper standard of gas in 
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the city, should not the gas be inspected every day, at different 
times? 

A. I think it should be inspected every day for the satisfac- 
tion of the consumers, and the inspection would place the gas 
manufacturer on a more comfortable basis in his relation to the 
consumer. 

Q. In your judgment, would it tend to the greater protection 
of the citizens if a disinterested person or disinterested persons 
should make inspections of the gas at several times each day, at 
different parts of the city ? 

A. I don't think that would be required. I think if the gas 
were tested by a competent person at any central point in the 
city, and by the usual well-known methods, the rights of both 
manufacturer and consumer would be secured so far as the quali* 
ty of gas is concerned. 
Q. And this should be made every day, you think? 
L Every day, or twice a day. The report would cover an 
average. I think that course is pursued by one large establish- 
ment, for its own information and benefit. It certainly was for 
many years. . 

Q. In your judgment, how often should meters be inspected, 
in order that they may remain correct ? 

A. I have no precise information on the subject. It involves 
the question of durability. I am not acquainted with that sub- 
ject 

Q. Would the laying of a new set of pipes in the street cause 
any great disturbance or commotion, and what is the principal 
disturbance occasioned by having pipes in the street ? 

A. The laying of the pipes of a new company through the city 
niight be carried on at night, so as to disturb the traffic but very 
little. A proposition has been made to lay the pipes beneath the 
sidewalks, upon each side of the street, rather than under the 
pavement of the street itself. In that case, I think the work of 
laying the pipes would interfere with the public convenience to a 
very slight extent, and for a short time only. 

Q. I desire to know, also, whether the repairs made by the 
old company in the street, — necessary repairs, — would not oc- 
casion quite as much disturbance as laying down pipes in the way 
which you have mentioned ? 

A. Where the old company is increasing its business from 
year to year, the frequent substitution of pipes of larger diameter 
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becomes a necessity ; and the number of repairs required is very 
much greater after a company has been in existence ten or fifteen 
years than at an earlier period of its history. 

Q. Do you know what proportion the cost of the coal bears to 
the cost of the gas ? 

A. I have never estimated it in that way, sir, and I cannot an- 
swer the question directly. 

Q. What is the difference to the consumer between using gas 
at a pressure of half an inch and three inches ? 

A. I cannot give the precise difference, but under a pressure 
of three inches, there would be a large loss of illuminating power, 
for the volume of gas burned. Or, in other words, there would 
be a positive waste of gas. 

Q. Do you know what the pressure is over the city now ? 

A. I do not, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Do you know what the charge is for 
gas by the companies in London or Liverpool? 

A. As reported, only. One of the late reports states New- 
castle gas at four shillings sterling per thousand feet. 

Q. Is not Cannel gas the best for the consumer? 

A. It is, sir. 

Q. In every respect ? 

A. In every respect that I know of. 

Q. Both as regards the health of the families that have occa- 
sion to use it, and on the score of economy ? 

A. It possesses several advantages. In the same amount of 
light, there is much less heat, and heat is sometimes a great ob- 
jection. 

Q. To get the same amount of light from common gas, you 
must increase the quantity ? 

A. You must increase the quantity you bum, and you never 
obtain the same light. Then, in burning the common gas, you 
have to pay for a larger quantity of gas than you would have to 
pay for of Cannel gas, in order to obtain the same amount of light. 
Nearly fifty per cent more passes through the meter to produce 
the same amount of light. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Do you term the gas we use now Can- 
nel gas? 
A. I don't know what it is now : I only know it firom the pub- 
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lished reports, and from some trials made of it five or six years 
ago, when I was not trying the gas with reference to its value, 
but comparing it with other illuminating materials. The publish- 
ed reports give it at about seventeen candles, when it is burned 
under the most favorable circumstances for the gas. That repre- 
sents it below any Cannel gas with which I am acquainted. 

Q. (by the Chairman). In order to arrive at a correct knowl- 
edge of the quality of the gas and the pressure, it is necessary 
that the city should have a constant inspector of the gas in regard 
to both points, pressure and quality, is it not ? 

A. If those points are to be determined, then necessarily there 
Bhonld be an inspector. 

Q. If we had a city inspector here, could he not impart a good 
deal of knowledge to the citizens, in regard to the difierent kinds 
of burners to be used, the difierent modes of economizing the gas, 
and so on ? 
A. He certainly could, if that were made a part of his duty. 
Q. Have you any knowledge in regard to the lawsuits that 
are constantly pending between the gas companies and the water 
companies in London ? 
A. Only from reading the published accounts. 
Q. In your opinion, would it be a disadvantage to the sanitary 
condition of the city to increase the number of gas companies in 
tliecity by allowing them to lay competing pipes through our 
streets ? 

A. I think that subject would present two distinct features. 
Competing companies may divide the territory of a city without 
any increase in the number of pipes, or they may run over the 
whole city. I believe experience has been, that wherever com- 
peting companies pass over the same district, inconvenience is 
prodnced to the population of the city. Where they divide the 
territory, as they have done in several of the American cities, 
Done of that inconvenience is felt. 

Q. Is it not your experience, that when competing companies 
are brought in contact with each other, they in a short time agree 
^pon a certain tariff* of prices between themselves, in order to 
carry them up to such a point as they wish ? 

A I am not acquainted with that feature. It belongs rather 
to the traffic in gas than to the manufacture. There was such a 
case occurred in Brooklyn. 
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Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). I asked you with regard to the 
methods of estimatiDg the price of gas, taking certain proportions. 
I see here an article in the " American Gas Light Journal," called 
" The Constants of Gas Engineering." Have you read that ar- 
ticle ? 

A. There are several of those articles. I have read them as 
they have appeared in the periodical. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the estimates in those articles 
are to be depended on ? 

A. I think they accord with the opinions and experience of 
gas engineers. 

Adjourned to Monday evening, at 7 1-2 o'clock. 

Monday, Not. 26. 
The Committee met, agreeably to adjournment, and the direct 
examination of Dr. Hayes was resumed. 

Q. ( by Mr. Stackpole ). Does the flame of camphene cast a 
stronger light than that of gas ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you state the philosophy of that? 

A. Camphene, when burned from a wick or burner, affords a 
small flame, and when measured by the proper apparatus, it (alls 
below, in illuminating power, the standard of good coal gas, and 
more especially of kerosene oil. 

Q. Have you had any practical experience of this ? 

A. I have, sir. 

Q. Will you explain the diffusion of the light of gas ? 

A. The term is used to express the action of a large flame. A 
large flame of moderately illuminating gas lights a certain space, 
and under a regular consumption, we will say five feet of gas, the 
space is moderately lighted, if.it be a large one, and the power of 
the light, measured at a considerable distance from the burner, is 
small. If, on the contrary, the flame of a highly illuminating gas 
be made equally large, the light afforded is one-half greater than 
that afforded by the less luminous flame. Now, as that part imme- 
diately about the burner is more highly illuminating, it is often 
stated tliat the light is not so well diffused, while the diminution 
of light at a given distance is precisely the same in each case, 
and in accordance with a great natural law, to which there can bo 
no exceptions adduced. 



Q, Does gas made from Pic ton coal cast a light to a greater 
dintance tban Can n el gas ? 

A- When the two fliimes are br€>iight to the same araoimt of 
ight. Dear bj, — that is, to the sum© measure of light, — each 

\U precisely the same amount of light to a distance. When the 
nel fiama proves more highly illuminating than the Pictou gaa 
lame, it casts more light to a distancOj just in proportion to ita 
Humiliating power. 

Q. Does Can nel gas, when properly used, smoke ? 

A. No, sir. When properly manufactured and iiaed, it does not 
smoke. 

I Q* In your judgment, can the gas we are now using in the city 
of Boston be properly called Cannel gas ? 

A. Not when it ialk to the standard as stated by the official 
mminer. 

Q. About how many candles ? 

A. It is stated about sixteen candles. Cannel gas never falb 
below twenty candles, and may be very much above it. 

Q. Does the price of coke rise and fall with that of coal, so 

{Ihat when coal is dearer, coke h dearer al^o? 
A, Generally* 
Q. How much coke does a ton of coal yield ? and how much 
IB necessary in the manufacture of gas? 
A* A ton of coal yields different amounts of coke, varying with 
ita quality. A ton of Pictou coal^ that is, two thousand pounds of 
Bptou comlf yields 1,400 pounds of coke. In the manufacture of 
f^ from 20 to 25 per cent of the whole product is consumed in 
(he carbonization, as it is termed, of the coaL 

Q* What difference in the profit on gas would the use of clay 
^toris make over iron ? 

L Clay retorts enable the manufacturer to produce gas at a 

^«fy much lower cost than it can be produced from iron retorts ; 

Jiot from an inherent difference in the material of the retort, but 

^ the economy of using the more permanent apparatus, over that 

^luch not only is not permanent, but subject to great uncertainties 

ID the manufacture. 

Q. Can you state any measure of profits? 

A. There have been cases where the substitution of clay re- 

torti^ for iron retorts in u^e has enabled the company to make 

dividends which they could not earn with their iron retorts, I 

10 
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believe clay retorts are universally used in the best gas eatablish- 
meats. 

Q, Will you state whether, since the building of the preaenl 
gas works in the city of BoatoUj any improvements have been made* 
in the manufucttire of gas ? 

A- Improvements have been made during the past years in the 
manufacture of gas, in its purification and in its distribution, and 
up to within quite a recent time. Almost daily , improvements are 
being made. 

Q* Has there been any improvemeut in the manner of disposiu{ 
of the tar, as a residuary product? 

Ap Tar, and the other secondary products, as they are termed, 
of the gas manufacture, have risen in price, owing to an increased 
demand, growing out of au increased number of applications in 
the useful arts ; and the secondary products of a gas work now 
form an important part in the value of the products obtained from 
the coaL 

Q, In the early history of the manufacture of gas^ could the 
be disposed of at any real^ substantial price ? 

A* In the early history of the gas manufacture, it was wasted. 
The value of it has been increasing, I think, almost yearly^ since 
that time* 1 

Q. In your judgment, what would be the best plan in putting 
up new works, in respect to the number and size of the mains? 

A. I gave as a reply the other evening, that the distribution 
the gas could be easily effected from the station where all the 
is manufiictu red, and that such a mode of distribution involve 
the use of large mains. These are required, and secondary mains 
to cross them are also required in that mode of distributing the gas. 

Q* Whether or not that would be more expensive than bf^ 
putting up large gas-holders in different parta of the city? ^ 

A* I think not nearly so expensive as the erection of gas-holders 
at different points and maintaining them* 

Q* Are the pipes laid down in this city at the time the Gas 
Comptiny was instituted, sufBcient to supply it without a very 
great increase of pressure? 

A. The gas works of this city were first established on a siaaall 
scale and with email mains. With an increased production of gas, 
those have proved insufficient ; and without any positive knowl- 
edge on the subject, I suppose that others have been ph 
substitutes for them. 
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Q- In your judgment^ for the proper protection of the conaumer, 
should any gass-meter be allowed to measure until properly in- 
Igpected? 

' A. No, sir ; gas-meters should be inspected at the moment that 
they are placed, or previoua to their being placed» 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde)* Beyond the question of price or cost, 19 

there any difference in the distribution of the gaSj whether you 

I have gafc^boldars and «tore it, or distribute it through large mains? 

A, It 13 Buppoged in both cases that the gm is stored* I think 
it becomes a question merely of storing in one place or storing in 
mother. If gaa be stored at the works, then larger mains are 
required for its distribution than would bo required if gasholders 
occupied different points about the city. I dun^t think those gas- 
holders act as regulators of the flow of the gas. There may be 
Bome in this city that are so constructed, but generally they are 
constructed merely as store-houses? of gas, and they require mains 
leading from them to the section where each gas-holder is to 
deliver its gas. The same arrangement can be made where the 
|a§-holder8 are massed together at the works. 

Q. Will gas be as well distributed if the mains are large, where 
you have to carry it a great distance, as though you had gas- 
Wdersat intermediate points? 

A. Quite as well distributed. 



Q. (by Mr. Stack pole). Can you regulate the pressure as well 
without holders ? 

A The presf^ure is not exactly regulated by holders* It is 
true, they are worked under a given pressure generally, but that 
does not regulate the pressure over the city. Another instru- 
ment is used in the work for regulating the pressure, and that is 
called ** the governor.'' 

Q. That is the automatic machine you have already described ? 

A. I think I referred to it as an automatic machine, which reg- 
'liatea the pressure, and is especially necessary where there is a 
difference of level in the distribution of the gas, 

Q, Where the pressure is not regulated in this way, is it in the 
P<>wer of consumers to regulate their pressure by turning the 
<!Ock immediately at the gas ? 

A* They shut off part of the pressure, but they burn the gas 
iiDder uneconomical conditions. 



Q, WiU you state why ? 

A, The gafl, arretted in its progreea, becomes diminielied in it^ 
gmvity, and flows out from the burner in a condition to mix with 
more air. To render the expbuation more clear, I will state, that 
as we mix gas with air in a regular proportion, we obtain the full 
meas^ure of its illuminating pn%ver; If the proportion of air mix- 
ing with the gas at the instant of comburition be increased beyond 
the point necessary, there h a diminution of illuminating power 
taking place, until, under a particular armngement, nearly the 
whole light can be destroyed. When the gas escapes from the 
pressure near the tap, each valve interposes merel}^ a wire-drawing 
process; the gas which passed through the bnmer is then fitted 
to burn with too large a body of air, and wa lose an economice 
action. 

Q, (by the Chairman). Prof. Sillinian says,, in a letter — "Mj 
motive for using 8teF!ing*H Regulator was chiefly to find a remedy' 
against the irregularity in pressure at my house, which ia over a 
mile and a half from the worksj for the gas, if it passed from ths'fl 
factory with a pressure of from three-qnartors of an inch to an inch, ™ 
would gauge two and three-quarters inches, causing great iucou- 
venience in the management of the lights* It has entirely relieve^i™ 
me from the trouble arising from fluctuations in the pressure, 
giving a sttrady and uniform light, and has been a saving to me in 
my gas biUa of near fifty per cent/' Could he have saved that 
amount of gas, in his consumption in his family, if he had not had 
the advantage of that Regulator, simply using such control as he 
might have over the faucet, in turning it near the burners? ^^ 

A» I should take his statement of the saving, without knowing 
that it wag positively so great; but there is no doubt whatever, 
of a very large saving being e fleeted by the giis being delivered 
under an equable pressure, and that a very small pressure, to the 
different burners in a building* The apparatus called " Sterling's 
Regulator ^' there is but a miniature form of the apparatus used 
in the large gas works for regulating the gas over the city, or over 
any extent of territory where it is distributed- h 



Q* (by Mn Stackpole). To go back to the subject of Can ii el and 
Newcaiitle gas, which consumes the most oxygen in theairyCai 
or Newcastle gas V 

A. Newcastle gas, 
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' And which produceB the greatest amount of carbooic acid ? 
A* Newcastle g^. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde), One question upon this matter of pressure. 
Can a gas compnoy control the pressure over a large city, so as to 
make a proper pressure at the different hours when different 
qiiaQtities are burned, to fnmisli the best light, with an economi- 
cal conBumption ? 

A. I don't think that possible, without the U8e of Regulators, 
that is, ** Governors/' as they are called. 
Q, How iar is it possible, with proptjr " Governors^'? 
A. I think that, with the proper capacity of mains, it would be 
ibie to do that eflactuatly, I know that ahnost all cases that 
ay be cited prove that the mains are too small in our cities, for 
the reason that a very large number of taps are opened within 
one hour, and consequently the supply at any given time, at a dis- 
tant pointy cannot be rapid enough to supply that momentary call 
ap«n the gas-holder- But there is no difficulty whatever in 
I having the pipe large enough* Consumption genemlly outgrows 
Ibe arrangements made for the supply* 

Q, To pat an ilhistration ; take, for example, the gas of the city 
all burning, we will say, at ten o'clock, and the distribution to be 
eqoal to the supply, with a pressure about right, then that three- 
quarters of the burner© are turned off, the pressure remaining the 
Baioe,— that is, not turned off at the gas works, — what would be 
the per cent of waste ? 

A. I cannot give it exactly, sin It would be very large, every 
light burning with smoke, as is observed now in various parts of 
the city. A " Governor ^^ applied to the pipes regulates that in a 
very short time. As soon as the impulse can be felt at the " Gov- 
emor,'- it regulates that diminished consumption, and brings it 
tbwn to the proportion required, 
Q. Would the waste be a third or a quarter^ in general terms ? 
A. If the light passes the point of illumination, and becomes a 
Siaoky light, as it often does, you lose three-quarters, fully. 

Q. Do you know whether there are any " Governors " or Regu- 
lators upon the gas works in tliis city? 
A. 1 do not^ sir. 



Q, (by Mr Stackpole). 
hope of cheaper gas for this city ? 



In your judgment, io what lies the 
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A* The egtablidliment of works on a large scale, bo as to include, 

if possible^ the supply of the smaller cities adjoining; works 
constructed on the most economical and improved principleSj and^ 
embracing all the recent improvementa in gas manufacturings V 
either managed bj a company chartered for the purpose, or con* 
trolled by the City Government. In the latter case, I suppose the 
gas would be delivered at a lower price to the coneumer, making 
the whole difference which a private company would charge. 

Q. If gas is supplied to consumers by the city, could not the 
price be reduced by erecting the works outside the city limits? 

A, Certainly^ sir. I should advise that the works be erected 
outside the city limits. fl 

Q. And even if the works were at some distance from water, 
would it not be practicable, by landing the coal at a wharf, to 
carry it to the works without any great increase of expense ? ^| 

A, That course is adopted now very frequently, and where the 
cost of the site is considerable, it is the most economical course* 

Q. (by the Chairman). Have you knowledge of what the gaa 
cost when you were the chemist of the Boston Gas Co. ? 

A. No, sir. I have eeen the cost stated by the Boston Gas 
Light Co. 
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Q, (by Mr. Hill). In what locality, outside the city limits, 
would it be desirable to place the gas works, in case the city ^ 
should conclude to furnish its own gas? ^ 

A. I cannot answer that question. It would be one requiring a 
good deal of examination and consultation with gas engineers. 

Q* (by the Chainnan}. Would you take the gift, of the best 
dwelling-house there is in Boston, located within a hundred rods < 
any gas works, and be obliged to hve in it with your family? 

A» I certainly should not choose that as a place of residenceJ 
and I do not know that I should accept a house under those con**| 
ditioDS. 

Q, You would consider that to locate your family ne^r gat] 
works would be a cause of detriment to their health, wouldn't 
you? 

A, I should hardly put it on the score of health, so much as in- 
convenience and annoyance. 

Q. You would consider it a great damage to the value of rej 
estate in the neighborhood^ wouldn't you ? 
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k a gas work may be placed on the same basis as a 
large iron niauufcicttirmg establishment in that particular, and I 
tbink that any reply would be the same for each of those eetab- 
littlimentSp 

kQ, It is stated that a hundred thousand hogsheade of water are 
&ed in the MaDhattan Gas Works, in the city of New York ; that 
iQie hundred thousand hogisheada are emptied into the riverjand 
vwater being allowed to flow into the rivor is pronounced an 
absolute nuisance to the citizens of New York, la not the same 
■ effect produced here ? 

W A. I do not know, sir. I have not visited the Boston Gas 
Works for more than eight years* I do not know what is the 
present mode of manufacture. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the quantity of water they use 
in Iwenty-fuur hours ? 
A. No, sir. At the time that I was connected with the works, 
I they used a considerable quantity of water, but how much, I do 
&ot know. 



Cross-exaviined hy Mr. Citrtis* 

% I understood you to say, that about ten years ago, the Gas 
Company availed themselves of your services as a consulting 
cheioist ? 

A. Yesj sir. 

Q. The special object for which you were consulted was to ob- 
taii the most productive compound of coals in the making of gas, 
Wifl it not ? 

A, No, Rir; improvements in the manufacture of gas, 

Q» General improvements? 

A, General improvements, I believe, sir; and that was a vevj 
iBi{)Qrtai]t object, that of the mixture of coals making up the 
tiarge introduced into the retort. 

Q. And also improvements in the methods of puriOcatiou ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You arrived, I suppose, by experiment, at what you consid- 
*fed to be the best mixture ? 

A. YeS| sir, so far as the experiments were continued* 

Q. And that mixture was, as you have said, composed of Pic- 
t«Q and Albert ? 
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A* Yes, sin Of the coala that we couhl make choice 
bet*t gaa was produced from a mixture of Fjctou and Albert. 

Q, That gas, in those daya, I understood jou to say, ranged 
from 17 to 20 candles? 

A, It was* higher than that, sir. 

Q. Did you conduct photometrio experiments? 

A, I did, flir, 

Q, By wjiat apparatus ? 

A, I used sevoral kinds of apparatus. The Bnnsen photome 
ter, as improved by the English observers, was the basia of th 
experiments. 

Q. Did you not make use of a photometer known as tl 
Eitchie-Hayes photometer ? 

A, 1 don't know of any instrument by tliat name. I made 
use of a reflecting instrument, the principle of which was the 
diminution of light reflected from two given sources. It was an 
instrument changed from the basis of the Ritchie instrument* 

Q* By yourself? 

A, Yea, sin 

Q. Where were those experiments made ? 

A* They were made in my house, about centrally situated in 
the city, and experiments were made daily, almost, at the works. 
In these ex peri men ts, I used a variety of instruments. It retS 
quired some little time to fix upon that which was best and most 
perfect. 

Q, Did you finally conclude that this reflecting photometer, 
with your improvement^ was the best? fl 

A* It was the best for the purpose in view. It wag so ar-^ 
ranged that the light fell upon a printed page, and as at that time 
there w^ere great com plaints of the illuraioating power of the gaa, 
it was possible to convince any person objecting, of the quality of 
gas in that way better than by allowing him to observe with the 
instrument of Bunsen, as generally fitted. The comparison ba«H 
tween this instrument and the best Bunsen instrument was kept 
constantly in view. 

Q. Then, so far as I understand, the Hayes instrument was 
better adapted for common purposes, and Bunseu'a for more ac- 
curate scientific purposes ? 

A. No, sir; the instrument I used was quite as accurate, even 
more so, than Bunsen's instrument. It would show a slight i 
variation in illuminating power than Bunsen 's instrumenL 
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Q. Did any one else uiae jour instrument, or a etmilar one? 
A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q, Do yon know that the use of that instrument has been aban- 
doned by the Boston Gas Light Co. ? 

A* I don't know any thing of their using it at any time. I 
don't know that they have ever used it. 

Q. Do you know that the results of that instrument vary from 
the standard Bunsen ? 

A* I know they agree precisely with it, and allow of even nicer 
gmdattons than the instrument of 6 unseen. 

Q. Do you know that it isa the general opinion of scientific men 
that they do vary ? 

A< I don't think it is the general opinion, for I know of no sci- 
entific man having tested tliis iDstrument. 

Q, Whatp if you recollect, was about the proportion of Pictou 
ceal ftnd Albert that you determined to be about right? 

A. I have registered as the best proportion a mixture of dry 
Pictou coal 100 parts^ and ten part^ of Albert coal 
Q* That is, one-eleventh of Albert coal 7 
A. Yes, sir, one-eleventh. 

Q* Are yon acquainted with what has been called the Lingan 
ood? 

A. I think it was one of the coals I experimented upon at the 
Boatoo Gas Light Co*s works. 
Q. Are you acquainted with the properties of the Lingan coal 

DOW? 

A I hardly dare to trust to my memory to state positively 
timt they were ; but in experimenting upon the Lingan coal, the 
<5onc)usiDn was that it corresponded closely to the Pictou coal. 
I think it contained more sulphur, and gave a little finer coke. 

Q. The sulphur is easily removed l)y purification ? 

A* It is removed by purification. 

Q. Did it show a higher illuminating power? 

A. I think not I think it was about the same illuminating 
power as the Pictou coal. 

Q. Do you know of any higher class of Cannel coal^ or any coal 
producing gas of a higher illuminating power, than Albert coal? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do. you know of any company in this country that usea it 
except the Boston Gas Light Co.? 

A. I don^t know positively of any one using it. 
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Q, In point of fact, is the Albert coal properly called a coal ? 
Ib it not Bome thing of a higher grade, a euperior quality to all 
coals? 

A. I consider it as one of the highest grades of Caiauel coal. 

Q. Is it not the highest ? 

A< 1 should hardly place it above the two varieties of Cannel* 
The Boghead Cannel is equiilly high, I think, in this connec- 
tion. 

Q. Yon say yon have not been intimately or personally ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of gaa since you left the Boston 
Gas Light Co. ? 

A. I made no such statement, sir- I said that I had not been 
acquainted with the operations at the Boston Gas Light Go's 
works. 

Q. Then, coniining it to thiB city, you have not been practically 
and persoually acquainted with the manufacture of gas in this 
city? 

A. Ko, sir* It is more than eight years since I was at the Gas 
Works* 

Q. Have you been practically and personally acquainted with 
the manufacture of gas in the city of New York since that time? 

A, 1 think that I have not been pmctically acquainted with the 
manufacture there since about that time; but I have visited 
the works, and examined special points connected with them, \ 
I have other works, 

Q* Have you visited the w^orks in Philadelphia ? 

A* I cannot say accurately bow lately* 

Q, Have you visited any works iu England? 

A* Not since 1858 in England. 

Q. Not in Loudon ? 

A* No, air. 

Q, Nor in Paris ? 

A, No, sir, 

Q. You spoke about gas having been transmitted by one of the 
London companies eight miles ? M 

A. No, sir: I said four miles before the pipe was tapped, andT 
said it was the Great Western Co. They pass tlieir gaa mora 
than eight miles. ■ 

Q, I suppose they pass it twenty^five miles» at least 

A, YeSj sir; but wo speak here of the main pipes of distrib]] 
tion. They are more than eight miles long. 
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Q. Where are the works of the Great Western CompaDy ? 
A. At Kensal Green* 
Q. Have they n station elsewhere ? 
A, Not to my knowledge, 

Q- What company was it that you stated supplied the Bank of 
agland ? 

A, I dido't name any company as supplying it I onlj^ stated 
that they were Hiding Caunel g?is* 

Q. Do you know how far it is carried ? 
I A, I do oot, sir, 

Q, Do you know that there is a station of the Company that 
supplies it within three-quarters of a mile, in the heart of London ? 
A. I Aon^t know but there may be a station supplying that gas. 
Q, Manufacturing and supplying it? 

A, I have no knowledge of the origin of that gas, but of 
its being consumed there, as they could not consume^ economi- 
cally and comfortably^, the gas made from Newcastle coaL An 
attempt was once made at the Bank to add illuminating power to 
tte Newcastle gas, and after that attempt was abandoned^ Cannel 
p& was introduced, to take the place of this naphthaliKed gas, 

Q, Do you know that that gas is manufactured about the centre 
of London — about three-quarters of a mile from the Bank? 

A. I don^t know where it is manufactured, I have no knowl- 
^d^e of it. I know that several of the Companies, at that time, 
Daaunfactured Cannel gas, 

Qp Do you know that there is a manufactory of gas within half 
amile of the Parliament House in Loudon? 

A, I think one of the works is quite within that limit ; but it 
is in one of the lowest parts of London^ and a section devoted to 
^fikhlishments of that kind. 

Q. How does that affect the question whether it is detrimental 
^the health of the occupants of houses in that part of London? 
A. Not at all- This section of London is devoted to works of 
^m fct character. When I Hpoke of that as a low part of the town, 
^m I referred to the character of the works carried on there. 
^P Q. Is not that about a quarter of a mile from Buckingliam 
"Palace? 

A* I don't remember the distance from Buckingham Palace, 
j Bor can I conceive of any possible connection between the two 
I things* Th& works are located nearly where they were started, 
*Tery near the river^ and have grown up there, and other works of 
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a dtmilar character have grown up around them. The distance I^ 
do not remember from the various points in London to tho^e works, 

Q. Are jou acquainted with the locality of the works in Paris ? 

A. Noj sin I do not recollect their location. I eimply passed 
the works in Paris while I was there. 

Q, How did you pass them, on foot, in a railway train, or in i 
omnibus ? 

A. The works in Paris I visited by carriage, I think. I do nol 
recollect their distance from nor their position in regard to other 
buildings at all 

Q. You have spoken of the use of clay retorts as having been 
adopted in Paris, and by nearly every gas company of distinction* 

A. Manufacturing on a large scale. 

Q. How do you arrive at your knowledge of the use of clay 
retorts in the city of PhiUdelpliia, ibr instance? H 

A. I have no precise knowledge of their having been adopted 
in Philadelphia, 

Q. I misunderstood you very much the other night, then, for I 
understood you to say clearly that they had been adopted there. ^ 

A. I think not, sir. S 

Q. Can you state any other place where you have precise knowV 
edge that they are used at the present time ? M 

A* Not from observation ; for, as I said^ I have not visited any" 
works within a short time* The last time that I was at the New 
York works, some three years ago, they were using clay retorts, 
and with very great advantage. My information in regard to clay 
ret<>rts is derived entirely from another source than observation. 
I have taken the statements of gas engineers best acquainted with 
the subject, who have had them in use, ^m 

Q. Who are they? V 

A. Well, take the late Alexander Wriglit as one. Mr. Barlow, 
who is at the head of the Gras Light Journal, and of the gas light 
interest, I may say, of London, agreed with him. I will name two 
others, if you please, because they are persons whose opinions 
are entitled to great weight in this community — the manager of 
the Manhattan Gas Works at New York, Mr. Sabbaton, and Mr. 
Charles Roome, the President of the Company, both practically 
acquainted with economical gas manufacture. 

Q. What we want to get at is your personal knowledge, whic| 
enables you to state these Hicts, 

A. My personal knowledge in regard to clay retorts is derived 
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about ten days' use and supervision of them in the Great 
Western Works in London. I saw them there in use on a large 
scale for the first time. 
Q. How long since ? 

A. That wae some eight or nine years since. 
Q* That was ten days* experience ? 

A. I was there ten days, and had the benefit of the information 
of the Resident Engineer, Mr. Evans, on the subject, and of Mi\ 
Wright's more extended experience. 

Q. Do you know of any rea&ons that operate in favor of the 
use of clay retorts in London or in Paris, for instance, that do not 
apply to this locality ? 
A. No, sir, 

Q. None in respect to the quaHty of coals uaed in Pariej for 
instance ? 
^ A. No, sir. I don't know how any connection between the coal 
' used and clay retorts can be found. 

Q. Do you know what ooals are used in Parts ? 
■ A. I do not 

Q. It is possible that the coals used in Paris with clay retorts 
might bear the effect of high heats, whereas the coala used in 
tUs country would not show good reisultfi from that treatment. 
A I should adopt no auch oonclasion. 
Q, It is possible, I say. 
A No, sir, 
Q. Not possible ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q* Do you know if it is possible to use Pictou coal in New 
Tork with clay retorts ? 
A. I know it is possible* 
Q. Do you know that they do it? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know if they have tried it and abandoned it? 
I A. No> sir* 

■ Q. Do you know whether they have tried clay retorts in the 
^K 91^ works at Philadelphia and abandoned them? 
^r A I do not, sir. 

Qp Do you know that clay retorts have been tried by the Bos- 
ton Gas Light Company and abandoned ? 

I do not know that they have tried them, nor do 1 suppose 
works fitted for using themt 
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Q* You have never compared, acientificallj and personally, the 
results of working with clay and iron retorts, except in London? 

A. No, sin 

Q, When coal ie carbonized at a heat of the retort above 
cherry red, does it improve or injure the valne of the gas produced? 

A, That depends a good deal upon the nature of the eoahj 
The term ^' cherry red " is a very indefinite one. 

Q» I understood you to say just now that it did not make anj 
difference what the coal was; that you could not conceive the" 
possibility of any connection between the kind of coal and the^ 
use of clay retorts. 

A* You had no reference whatever to temperature* 

Q. 1 was talking about the use of clay retorts* 

A* And my reply in reference to that was, that the clay retort 
was adapted to any kind of coal that could be used in an trend 
retort, 

Q* Now, if coal is carbonized at a heat above cherry red, I un- 
derstand you to say that it depends upon the coal whether it 
improves or injures the quality of the gas produced. 

A, Some coals will bear a much higher temperature in tbeiir 
carbonisation than others. W 

Q. My question is, whether the quality of the gas is improvea 
or injured. When coal is carbonized at a heat of the retort above 
cherry redj does it improve or injure the value of the gas pr 
duced? 

A. That depends npon the nature of the coaL Some coals wif 
bear a mucii higher temperature in their carbonization than 
others^ and the skilful manufacturer regulates the temperature of 
his retort so as to adapt it to the production of the best quality of 
gas from a given kind of coal ; and with the clay retort, tliis is 
practical operation much more easily effected than with the it 
retort in use. 

Q. Is not the chief recommendation of the clay retort its abilit 
to sustain a higher degree of heat than the iron retort, and for 
greater length of time ? 

A. Its durability is its greatest recommendation, 
Q, My question was, whether its chief recommendation was nd 
its being able to sustain higher degrees of heat, and for a longer 
time? 

A, I don't think that the higher degrees of heat come into the 
calculation at alh The retort is not supposed to be overheated in 
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' aoy case. The clay retort can aDdure the same amount of heat 
which 19 requisite in the iron retort for a much looger period; it 
isj therefore, a more durable retort, 

Q* Is not one of the objects of nmng a clay retort to enable the 
manufacturer to employ a very high degree of heat? 

A, No, sir J a high degree of heat would be very detrimental in 
[the manufacture of gtia, 

Q, Did you ever see a bed of clay retortSj either in England or 

rhere else, in actual uae, at a lower heat than orange red ? 
A> I have seen beds of retorts in use at the heat be^t adapted 
to produce the result* The exact temperature 1 could judge of 
only by the result produced, 

Mb. Cubtis. That is a very interesting statement, but I believe 
it 18 not an answer to my question. 

Mr. Stackpole. I understood the witness to say, that the 
tamis *' orange red " and " cherry red '' are very indefinite. 



Witness. The terms " orange red " and " cherry red " are so 
iadefinite that no two persons will agree in regard to the tem- 
perature they indicate. 

Q. Have not the clay retorts that you have seen exhibited a 
nrj high degree of temperature ? 

L No, sir. 

Q, Do not the clay retorts crack from sudden changes of tem- 
pe^ture, causing great fissures in them ? 

A, Clay retorts often crack when the temperature of the furnace 
1* reduced when they go out of use, unless care is bestowed upon 
them. 

Q, Do you know whether there is any great difficulty experr- 
^Deed in keeping these clay retorts whole ? 

A. No, sir: there is no diflSculty experienced in keeping them 
^hole. I was very much astonished at the ease with which they 
*ere kept tight. 

Q. By plaster? 

A. By the use of the same material. The retorts that were in 
^e were twelve feet in length, and it seemed a practical impossi- 
bility that in the varying temperature of the furnace they should 
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be maintamed perfectly tight; but yet that was the fact, and the] 
serviceablenesB of the retorts continued. 

Q. Then the amount of it ie, that they do break, but are kept 
tight by the occasional applicatioo of the same material^ to stop 
the cracks? 

A. On the firat heating of a bed of clay retorts, some of the 
retorts separate at their junction, 

Q. And when that takea place, ia there not a large escape and 
loss of gae? 

A, No, sir. 

Q, (by Mr* Hyde)* At what temperature is gas best pro- 
duced ? i 

A. As I have before stated, it varies somewhat with the kind of 
coal used. We cannot fix the temperature precisely, but we 
measure it in the manufacture of gas by the quality of the gas, 

Q* What range does a retort pass between, in the manufacture!, J 
ordinarily ? 

A, Confining my remark to a clay retort, it is a massive struo*] 
ture, taken in connection with the heated fnrnace, and when the 
charge of coal is first deposited in it, the temperature is not 
practically lowered, from the massiveness of the structure, so that 
very nearly an even temperature is maintained. The exact tern- 
perature which is maintained cannot be given. It is beyond any 
of our means of measurement, and we are obliged to rely upon 
these observations that have been alluded to, of *^ cherry red ^' 
and "orange red/' But they are indefinite. They are well 
known to tlie persons who are using the retorts at the time. 

Q* Then there are no degrees of Fahrenheit that can be speci- 
fied? 

A. Not accurately, for any kind of coaL 



Q. (by Mr, Curtis). You said, doctor, that you thought, from 
the result of an estimate that you had made, that gas could be 
produced at |2.40 or $2,50 per thousand feet. 

A* I did. I expressed my opinion. 

Q. Will you give the items that go to make up that estimate? 

A. No, sir, I cannot give thera to you at present In express- 
ing that opinion, I stated how it was formed, in the direct exam- 
ination, and I will state further, that it is the course which would* 
he adopted by the beet gas engineers. 
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Q. Will you state once more how it was that you arrived at it ? 

A. By tnking the known coat, or pricaj if you please, knowing 
the ptirceotage of profit at a given rat© of prcniuction, and the 
price of coal, the investineut in iron, and the price of labor; and 
adding to that the differeDce bt^twaen th© price at that timej and 
the price at this time. 

Q, Which will yon ttike, tlie cost or the prico ? 

A. It 19 of no conaequencCj in a niatter where we know what 
the percentage divided h^ as we do in the English companies. 
You will find the course related at length in the Parliainentary 
trialii, and ako in the works on gas manufacture. 

Q. Now let us confiiio ourgetves to the manufacture of gas in 
Bo«t*>n» or in Magsachusetts, because we manufacture gas under 
very different conditions from those existing in England. Will 
you state what well known cost you adopted as a basis? 

A- The price at which gas could be delivered here at one time, 
with a profit of ten per cent, was two dollars* 

Q. When was that? 

A. I don-t recollect the date. Now, as the increased production 
of gaa diminishes the cost, that may be reduced to a dollar and 
eighty cents, 

Q. But in what length of time ? We want to get at the rela- 
tive amount of production, and in order to do that, you must fix 
some time when you st4irt with the two dollars. 

A, I diin't recollect the date at which gas couJd be produced 
and sold here for that price, but I believe you can refer to it very 
easily- 

Q. But is not your time an essential element in jour calcula- 
lion ? 

A. Not at all. In the cases of the English gaa works, 1 could 
'"Kb back eight or ten years. If we know the cost, it is a matter 
of no consequence when that cost was the element chosen. 

Q. Are there no counterbalancing circumstances to be taken 
into consideration in estimating the cost of gaa here in Boston, 
tJjat do not exist in England ? 

A. Certainly, there are a great many, and we take those in view, 

Q. T'hen let us start with a basis here in Boston, and will you 
state where you begJiu with gas at a cost of two dollars ? 

A. I began at the date when the company were furnishing it^ I 
think, at S^-M: if not, at $2,25, It could have been furnished at 
thai time at $2,€0; there i^ no doubt about that We take^that 
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cost, aod then make a deduction from tliat which will cover the 
increased production. 

Q« What is the iucreaeed production between that point and 
the present? 

A. The increased prodtiction is about fifteen per cent on the 
time elapi^ing, ■ 

Q, That isj the number of coneumera has increased fifteen per 
cent? 

A, The consumption of gas, without reference to the number 
of consumers. You can arrive very easily at the mode of esti- 
mation, I will take the production at 750,000 cubic feet per day, 
and increase it to a million cubic feet* I now deduct from the 
cost of the gas, on that increased production^ about twenty cents^ 
if my memory server me, which brings tlie gas down to $L80. 
Add now the increased cost of materuils, as nearly as I could as- 
certain them, from a rough calculation (which I stated it was)j 
and it brings the gas to about $2,40, 

Q. Will you state what those mate rials were ? 

A, Iron was one of them, The increased price of iron, and the 
increased coat of labor. 

Q. Can you state any one material that has increased in Tidut^ 
onlj^ fifty per cent? 

A. Coah 

Q. How is it about iron ? 

A* That has increased more* 

Q. One hundred per cent ? 

A. In making this calculation, I go away from the Boston Gas ' 
Worksj if they are using iron rotorts; I do not know that they 
are- The manufacture of gas from iron retorts is one system, and 
from clay retorts another; and I refer to the manufacture from 
clay retorts, supposing of course that those would be used in an^ 
economical arrangement. 

Q* Wliat was coal worth then ? 

A, Five dollars* The quantity that could be bought for fivaj 
dollars then could be bought for seven dollars now. 

Q. Pictou? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has to be paid for in gold, does it not? 

A. There is no question about the price at which that coal can^ 
be delivered here* 

Q, There is a govarmneut duty on it, that has to be paid ii 
gold, is there not? 
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A. It has a price id the market, to which I allude* 
Q. Does not lime enter iuto the manutactare of gas^ in large 
qquDtities ? 
A* Noj tiiir. 

IQ* Not in purification ? 
A. Xo, mTf not in large qoantities. 
Q. In tolerably large quantities? 
A, It is a very trifling charge in the manufacture of gas< It 
imounts to about two cents a thou sand feet. 
Q* Has it not increased more than 100 per cent in cost? 
A, NOf sir. There is a gas work just over the line supplying 
itself with lime, at just about the price it forraerlj paid* I allude 
DOW to the Roxbu ry works* They make their own lime on the 
spot, as any gas work using a large quantity would, I suppose. 

IQ* Is that shell lime ? 
A. TeSj sir. 
Q, How is it about bricks ? 
A. They are more expensive, 
Q. I suppose you have been guided more, in making this esti- 
mate, by the expense and cost of gas in other cities^ — -in Phila- 
L^ Wpbia and New York, — ^as shown by the reports ? 
^P A. No, sir, not strictly by those. I have paid no attention to 
the reports of the cotupauieB ; I haire had other sources of tnfor- 
iDation, 

Q. Are you able to state what the result of the manufacture in 
Pbiladelphia for the past year by the city has been — whether it 

Ism been profitable or not ? 
A. I cannot say, 
Q. I would like to have you look at that report [31st Beport of 
Trogtees of Philadelphia Gas Works], and see if you can find out 
fl^e cost of manufacturing gas therCp 
A, I should like to ask the question of those in the management, 
^oere are very groat expenses often incurred in a gets work that 
fiuould not be charged directly to the production of gas for any 
5^finite period. I dou*t know how they make up their accounts 
^^ Philadelphia* With few exceptions, as reported in this conn- 
^^y, they are certainly not so aimple as the English reportSp 

Q* They get coal thore, I suppose, lor a lees pricj than we do 
here Y 

A. I don't know that, sir, 

Q. You were speaking about putting main pipes under the 
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sidewalks* Were you aware of the fact tJiat the Bostou Gas Light 
Co. have been obliged to move all their pipes from under the 
sidewalks? 

A. 1 wag imt aware of the fact* 1 don't kuow that that would 
make aiij difference whatever in plannitig a work. It would bo 
planned with reference to supplying the gas in the most ecoDomi- 
cai manner, and if any objection were nrged to disturbing the 
roadway, the gas pipes could practically be laid nuder the side- 
walks. 

Q. You don^t know any other objection to laying them under 
the sidewalks than the disturbance of the roadway "f 

A, There might b© some objection by the authorititia of the 
city, but there ia no objection, so far as engineering is concerned. 

Q. What size mains would you lay under the sidewalk ? 

A- I ebould calculate with great accuracy the size of the mains, 
depending upon the amoniitof gaa to be transmitted to a. given 
point 

Q* The object of what is called pressure is to make it certain 
that everybody in the city of Boston, for instance, where there is 
great difi'erenco of level, is supplied with gas under all circum- 
stances, is it not ? 

A, Pressure is required to transmit the gaa, 

Q. To make it flow? 

A. To make it flow to distant and various points. 

Q. In regulating or establishing the amount of that pressure^ 
you are obliged to take into consideration the fact that at any 
moment in the twenty-four hours, you are bound to furnish your 
customer with gaa ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, So that, in the first place, you must calculate at the works 
what amount of pressure w^ill be required to transmit that gas 
properly to the Roxbury line ? 

A. In the case of th« Boston Gas Works^ yes, sir. 

Q, And in the second place, to provide the proper amount of 
pressure at the maximum degree of consumption m every twenty- 
four hours ? 

A. Yes, sir* 

Q. Now, where you have a city like Boston, with a great variety 
of level, does not the multiplication of gas-holtlers enable you to 
regulate and equalize that pres^anre as well as a gas^regulator at 
the works ? 
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A* No, sir, 

Q. Not by taking off th© weight in the various gas-holders ac- 
cordingly as the consumption ceasea ? 

A* It is not practical to regulate it in that way. Speaking of 
<iDe gaki?-hoMer, vvblch I know aornetliing about (I take the one at 
the South End J on the east stde)^ it is gtrictly a gas-holder, not a 
regulator of pressure. It is where the gas is stored — unless it 
has been modified, It has but one pipe, an entering pipe, and 
DO gas engineer would call that a regulator of pressure. 

Q. The pressurej I take it, is dependent upon the proper regu- 
lation of the covers of those gas-holders by woiglits ? 

A. If ©very operation of the gas-holder could be carried on 
moioBntarilyj if those having the gas-holders in charge could know 
instantly the condition of things at different parts of the city, it 
tuigbt be pof^giblo to regulate the pressure by mcant^ of gasome- 
tera having inlet and outlet pipes. But those conditions are im- 
possible ; therefore gas engineers resort to the " Governors '* to 
Tfigulate pressure* 
I Q, Do not those conditions regulate themselves after certain 
k tfytiTs in the evening. 

H A. No, sir. The fact that it m not regulated is known, I aup- 
B pose^ to all ; and with, I have no doubt^ the greatest care bestowed 
r 0!i that apparatus. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If the pipes are too small in Boston 
fof the supply of the consumers, do they not have to add to the 
height upon the reservoir of gas at the works in order to drive 
^t through the mains to keep up that supply ? 

A. That is necessary. Where the pipes are too small, an in- 
^6ase of pressure is necessary to transmit a larger volume of gas 
^^ a given time through the same pipe, 

gp Q, In your opinion, would it not be of advantage to the city 

^' Boston if they had a law -regukting the size of the pipes, and 

*^Uld control that matter, and say to the company, " You have 

S*"^t to increase the size of those pipes in order to keep up a sup- 

I*'y to the citizens " ? 

A. I don*t know how far legislation couM regulate a matter of 
*Ui^ kind, I should have great doubts about regulating a matter 
^f that kind by law. 

Q, I have been told that in London, the pipes were changed 
J^y^^^lve inqhes diameter t^> thirty -six inches, by the power 
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Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Do you know any reaaon why gas ciaujot 
be manufsictttred as cheaply by the city of Philadelphia as it could 
be manufactured by the city of Boston? 

A. The increased cost of maios in the city of Philadelphia, tlje 
less deojie population consuraing the gas, and the higher cost of 
fm?l generally, all operate there* 

Q. Suppose the production and consumption in Philadelphia to 
be two million feet a day, would not the increased eonsumption^ 
more than counterbalance any increase of cost that you have 
supposed ? 

A. I think not, sir. Philadelphia is a large city. It is twenty- 
eight miles long and eight miles wide* 

Q. Should you be surprised to learn that the gae of Pliiladel- 
phia cost, last year^ to manufacture^ $2.75 per thousand feet? 

A. I should not ba at all surprised to find that the cost stated f ] 
not at all^ sir. 

Q. Should you be surprised to find that the loss last year by 
the city of Philadelphiaj they selling at $3.15 per tliousaud feet^ 
was $350,000 ? 

A. I should not, as I said before^ be surprised at any tiling I 
found in those reports- 

Q. Do you know Mr. Manuel, the Chief Engineer of those 
works ? 

A, I know him simply by reputation, 

Q* Do you know Mr, Charles Thompson Jones, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works? 

A. No, sir, I pay no heed to those reports whatever^ as giWog 
any reliable information. 

Q. You do not believe in the truthfulness of the reports ? 

A. There is trnthfulnesa about them* I don't mean to throw 
any discredit upon the reports : but they embrace other elementa 
thau we have been considering here^ or that we should be called 
upon to consider here. I don't think that any estimate based 
upon the experience of a city difierently situated from this would 
afford you the true data in regard to the cost of gas or its distri- 
bution here. 

Q. Therefore, however high the character of the men who make 
this report J you would not give entire credence to the report 
itself? 

A. I should give entire credence to the persons, and consider 
them as perfectly honest. That is not the feature I wish to pre- 
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sent ; but that these reports do not cover the points that we wish 
to embrace in any statement of this kind. I think that no gas 
engineer goes to these reports for his facts ; they cover other 
subjects, and go over other grounds. 

Q. Do they cover grounds that ought not to be covered in 
determining whether a city can make gas and make it cheaper 
than a private corporation ? 

A. I don't think that is the point they have in view there. 

Q. It appears from this report that there was actually a net 
loss, in the year 1865, of $350,433.82, the city selling the gas for 
$3.15 per thousand feet. The gas cost $2.79 the thousand feet, 
and there was a net loss on the public lighting of over $191,000, 
and on the gas sold to the public of more than $158,000. 

A. I don't think any gas engineer would for a moment go to 
those reports, or consider them as the basis on which he would 
fix the cost of gas for any locality. 

Q. Would not public officers strive to make a report of this 
sort as favorable as possible to the city where they reside? 

A. That may be as favorable as possible to the city, and yet 
embrace elements which have no possible connection with the 
manufacture of gas in the city of Boston. 

Q. What elements could be introduced? 

A. There may be expenses that are not likely to be incurred 
here, and not likely to be incurred there another year. 

Q. Such as what? 

A. There may have been very large alterations. 

Mr. Jewell put in "The Thirty-first Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, January, 1866." 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES C. PAGE. 

Q. ( by Mr. Stackpole ). What is your name, and where do 
you live? 

A. My name is Charles C. Page, and I reside at Deer Island. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. I act as engineer for the institution on the island — the 
House of Industry. 

Q. Have you manufactured gas for the House of Industr}^ ? 

A. We manufacture for the institution. 

Q. How long have you manufactured ? 

A. Four years this next January, I think. 

19 
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Q. How many retorts have you ? 

A. We have two retorts. 

Q. How much do you use there ? 

A. 'At this time of the year, we consume from 55 to 60,000 
feet a month. 

Q. And in summer ? 

A. In summer, it runs down perhaps to 15 or 20,000. 

Q. What coal do you use ? 

A. We use Pictou. 

Q. At what cost is it supplied to you ? 

A. I think the last lot we had cost $9.00 a ton. 

Q. What does your gas cost you ? 

A. With the coal that we have now, I think the actual cost 
of the gas, saying nothing about labor or wear and tear of mate- 
rials, is about one dollar and from thirty-five to forty cents a 
thousand feet. Somewheres near there ; within a few cents either 
way. 

Q. Can you state the quality of the gas ? 

A. I have no way of knowing ; no apparatus for testing it. 

Q. As far as you can test it with your eye, how does it com- 
pare with other gas that you see ? 

A. If this is sixteen candle gas, as I heard it stated to-night, 
I should think ours might be fourteen, sure. We use nothing 
but clear Pictou. 

Q. Are your works, such as they are, working well ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). How many retorts do you use ? 

A. We have two, but we don't use but one. 

Q. Would the same amount of fuel answer for four? 

A. Our retorts are set in two separate beds, so that in case one 
breaks down, we can have it repaired. 

Q. If you had to make more gas, you could make it much more 
economically than you do now, couldn't you ? 

A. I think we could, for now we don't run the retort but about 
half the time, or a little more ; and it takes just as much fire to 
keep the retort hot as it would to make gas, or very nearly 
as much. 

Q. Do you know what amount of coke you get from a ton 
of coal? 

A. I can't tell exactly. I have weighed it. I suppose it would 
vary some according to the quantity of water they put on it to 
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wet it oflF. I have weighed what coke came from 200 pounds 
of coal, and it was 150 pounds. That would depend some on 
how wet they got it in putting out the fire. 

Q. Do you use the coke for your retorts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wliat percentage do you use for your retorts ? 

A. It requires the whole we make. If we needed gas enough 
for the institution to make it all the time, we should make more 
coke than we should require. 

Q. Do you know the amount of coal tar you get from a ton of 
Pictou coal ? 

A. I should say we got about ten gallons per ton, as near as I 
can calculate. But I won't state that to be correct. 

Q. Do you know what quantity a ton of Newcastle coal would 
produce ? 

A. No, sir, I don't. 

Q. What kind of retorts do you use ? 

A. Iron. 

Q. How many have you — only two ? 

A. Two. 

Q. You say you could manufacture much more economically if 
you had to manufacture for a larger establishment, requiring more 
gas? 

A. Why, it is very evident that we could manufacture cheaper, 
if we made it all the time. It costs just as much to fire the 
retort when we are not making gas, as it does when we are 
making it. 

Q. Have you any other information that you can give the Com- 
mittee in reference to the manufacture 7 If you have, you can 
state it. 

A. Well, I don't know as I have any thing to volunteer. Any 
questions asked me, I will endeavor to answer to the best of my 
ability. 

Croaa-examined by Mr. Curtis. 

Q. What sort of a machine do you measure your gas in ? 

A. We measure it with gas meters. 

Q. Do you measure it all accurately as it comes out? 

A. Yes, sir ; we pass it all through the meters. 

Q. Then this price of $1.35 or $1.40 a thousand feet includes 
nothing but the actual cost of the gas as it is delivered from the 
retort 



A. No, sir. 

Q. It is the co6t of the coal and the purification ; no expenK^ 
of distribntion, or interest on the plant, or repairs. 

A. No, sir. That is the net cost of the materials — the coal ai 

lime. 

Q. The coal, and the lime that is used to purify the gas ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You use the same retorts that they do here in Boston. 

A. Yes, sir ; I believe we do. the same. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN CONWAY. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you live? 

A. South Boston. 

Q. And what is your occupation ? 

A. Engineer at the House of Correction. 

Q. Do you make your own gas there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much do you use in the course of a year? 

A. I have not been there but a short time, and I don't kno^i^ 
from actual knowledge how much. 

Q. How long have you been there ? 

A. About two months. 

Q. How much have you used in the two months ? 

A. We have no meter at our works. 

Q. How much does your coal cost ? 

A. Our coal costs, they tell me in the office, about $13.00. 

Q. Can you measure your gas ? 

A. There is no accurate way of measuring it, that I know of, 
without a meter. 

Q. Then, how do you know how much your gas costs a 
thousand cubic feet ? 

A. Well, they have got a meter in the office, and one in the 
Lunatic Asylum, but the leakage of the pipes they can't tell any 
thing about. There is a gauge upon the gas-holder, but that is not 
accurate. 

Adjourned to Monday evening, Dec. 3d, at 7^ o'clock. 
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Monday, Dec. 8d. 

The Committee met at 7^ o'clock, and the examination of 
witnesses was resumed. 



TESTIMONY OF CHARLES C. SALISBURY. 

Q. (bj Mr. Stackpole). Where do you live ? 

A. In New York city. 

Q. Will you state what experience you have had in building 
gas works and in supplying gas ? 

A. I have done more at building than I have at supply. I have 
boilt some eight or ten gas works. 

Q. Whereabouts? 

A. Newport, B. I. (in connection with my brother), Milwaukie, 
West Troy, and Lansingburg. 

Q. Have you visited other gas works in the principal cities? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state where ? 

A. London and Paris. 

Q. And in this country ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have visited most of the gas works in this 
country. 

Q. What experience have you had in superintending ? 

A. None. I never have superintended any gas works. 

Q. Have you looked into the subject of building gas works and 
the supply of gas ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state what kinds of gas there are in England, and 
of what they are made 7 

A. The only two that are made in England are, the gas that is 
made from good Cannel coal, and that in ordinary use, made from 
the best coals, such as Newcastle. There are several qualities 
of coal that they use for making gas. There are only two com- 
panies in London that are using the gas made from Cannel coal. 

Q. Will you state, very fully, if you please, what the difference 
between these two gases is ? 

A. The standard Cannel gas is about 24 candle light in London 
— the standard light of the sperm candle ; the other is 16. 

Q. What is the difference in the quality of the two ? 

A The specific gravity is nearly double. 

Q. In the Cannel gas ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other difference is there ? 

A. There is a difference in the illuminating powers. The Can- 
nel gas is so rich that it can be burned with a two feet burner. 
The highest is three feet ; two feet in the ordinary consumption. 

Q. And as to the other gas ? 

A. The other, the average is about .450 specific gravity, and of 
that they make the standard 16 candles. 

Q. What is the specific gmvity of the Cannel gas ? 

A. It is between .800 and .900. 

Q. Which is the purer gas of the two ? 

A. Well, the Cannel gas is the purest gas, containing the 
largest amount of carbon, which is the illuminating power of all 
gas. 

Q. Which gas contains the most sulphur ? 

A. Well, it depends upon the coal from which it is made. The 
larger amount of sulphur is obtained from the lower grades of 
coal. Some of it is so bad, that they cannot make gas of it at all. 

Q. Will you state what you know as to the quality of gas in 
New York? 

A. We have made some photometer tests of the gas of the New 
York Company, which is not so high a grade of gas as that of the 
Metropolitan Company. The Metropolitan Company's gas is the 
highest grade of gas in New York ; they use more foreign coal. 
The test that was made of the New York Company's gas was not 
made at the works, but away from them. The gas was passed 
through a five foot Scotch tip, at the rate of five cubic feet per 
hour, under a pressure of -^ at the meter, and ^ at the burner. 
Estimates were made every two minutes, with the following 
results : — 

The first two minutes gave 6^ candles. 
" second" " " 6^^ " 

" third " " " 6^ " 

" fourth " " " 6^ " 

" fifth " " " 6 " 

" average was 6^. " 

Q. Where was the gas taken from ? 

A. It was tapped on Broadway, not at the Gas Works. 

Q. Why not at the Gas Works? 

A. Because they did not seem disposed to have a trial other- 
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wise than as the city used it. Thej wanted it taken where the 
city used it, not where any preparation might have been made. 

Q. Was this test made by the photometer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose? 

A. It was one made by the New York Petroleum Gas Company, 
iDd contains all the modern improvements. There is no better 
in the world than this. This was made under the auspices of 
Pro£ Piggott, of Baltimore, a very eminent chemist. The stand- 
ard candle was found to have consumed 2.13 grains of sperm to 
theminnte. Reduced, therefore, to standard consumption, this 
gas was found to be equal to 6^ candles. Another experiment 
was made, burning three feet per hour, with a pressure of -^ at 
the meter, and ^ at the burner. That average was l^^. 

Q. You arrived in Boston this morning, I believe 7 

A. Yes, sin 

Q. Have you noticed our gas cursorily ? 

A. Only a little this evening, very casually. 

Q. How does it compare with New York gas ? 

A. I think it is up to the Metropolitan Company's gas. It is a 
Ugher standard than the New York city or the Manhattan. I 
Bboold think it came up to the standard of the Metropolitan gas. 
Tl^t is the newest company. They use more of the foreign coal. 

Q. How much higher should you say our gas was than the gas 
you have mentioned? 

A. It is difficult to judge of gas by the eye. I should say this 
would nin from 10 to 12 candles. It won't exceed 12, unless my 
eyesight fails me very much. I can't tell from the pressure ; I 
^^'^'t know what pressure they are working. 

Q- Is it as high as 17 ? 

A. I should think not, sir. 

^* Could you say whether it was as high as 22 ? 
;^' I should say, with a great deal of confidence, so far as I am 
•J**^©, that it don't begin to run 22. If it did, you wouldn't 
^^^ it through five foot burners, or six foot, I can tell you that. 
^* fiave you seen gas made from Pictou coal ? 
^ Not alone, I have not. 

^* Qaveyou seen it used with a mixture of a small percentage 
^f ^t^ert or Cannel coal ? 

^ I don't know what they are using at the Manhattan and 
New Yoyjj Company's works now. I know formerly they used at 
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the Manhattan one-half of both. Then their gas was a good deal 
finer than it is now. 

Q. Can you make gas from Pictou coal, with a mixture say of 
ten per cent of Albert or Cannel coal, as good as you can make 
it from Cannel coal ? 

A. No, sir, I donH think it is possible. 

Q. Will you state what the advantage is in burning gas at a 
greater or less density ? 

A. Why, the greater the density, the less the amount of con- 
sumption ; you bum it through a less orifice. They are burning 
the Cannel gas in London through a two foot burner, and two feet 
are equal to any five feet in the other case. 

Q. And how about wastage ? 

A. The percentage of loss in leakage is less. 

Q. Can you say how much less ? 

A. I should say it was five per cent less. It is very easily to 
be got at The lighter the gas the more leakage, under tlie same 
pressure. 

Q. And I suppose gas of 12 candles is lighter than gas of 22? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How would they compare in specific gravity? 

A. I should say it would take between six and seven hundred 
specific gravity to give 22 candles. But that, again, depends 
upon the quality of coal that is used. You may get a coal with 
a great deal of hydrogen in it, and yet the specific gravity from 
the carbonic acid that is in it would give it weight. 

Q. How would gas of 22 candles compare with gas of 12 candles 
in regard to leakage ? 

A. I should say the 22 candle gas would run about eight per 
cent leakage, and that running from ten to twelve candles would 
be 12 to 15 per cent. 

Q. And how about the economy of consumption — the number 
of feet passing out ? 

A. The lighter the gas under the same pressure, the more 
passes. 

Q. Will you explain fully, giving the philosophical reasons to 
the Committee ? 

A. Any substance that is light will pass out of the same orifice 
in the same time, a great deal more than a heavier one. I don't 
care what you force it with, liquid or any thing else. Take a gtis 
that won't afford any thing more than seven or eight candles, and 
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jrou will burn seven or eight feet of gas per hour through a three 
foot burner. 

Q. How would that be with a richer gas ? 

A. You wouldn't burn it through a three foot burner. Gas that 
will run sixteen candles will burn through a six foot burner, and 
that is about as large as it should be burned through. In that 
case, you would probably get as good a minimum as you could 
get. You don't get as good combustion with a heavy gas, and 
can't burn it through a large burner. 

Q. Which gas can be most easily regulated, Cannel gas, or the 
common coal gas ? 

A. I don't know that there is much difference. The Cannel 
gas is allowed to have twice the pressure, for it has double the 
density. The common allowance is twice the pressure, but it is 
liot used under twice the pressure ; the pressure is lessened to 
economize it. 

Q. Which gas casts light the greater distance, gas of 22 or 12 
candles ? 

A. Well, if a gas of twelve candles is burned through a two foot 
burner, and a gas of twenty-two candles is burned through a two 
foot burner, the twenty-two candle gas will show the largest light, 
decidedly. 

Q. Is there any thing in the poorer gas which makes it cast light 
* Sweater distance than the richer gas ? 

A. I never saw it. 

Q. Does Cannel gas, properly used, smoke? 

A. No, sir, not if it is properly purified and managed before- 
'^Od. There is a good deal in the purification of gas. 

Q. Will you explain which gas is the most likely to have the 
largest amount of hydrogen? 

A.. The poorest quality of gas. 

Q. And why is that ? 

A.. Because it is in the coal. The water that is in the coal, the 
'"^^terial that is used, forms hydrogen, which unites with the 
*^lphur, and sulphuretted hydrogen is the result. 

Q. Does that hydrogen pass through the burner with the gas ? 

A.. Certainly it does. 

Q. And is of no advantage to the consumer? 

A. It gives a large flame ; but the more hydrogen, the less illu- 
minating power. 

Q. Have you made any estimate as to the cost of gas ? 

20 
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A. I have made a great many, but the cost of gas depends upoa 
the price of coal and labor and materials. 

Q. Have you made any estimate, taking what you found to be 
the average ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have made some estimates. I sent you some time 
ago a paper containing some estimates. If you have got that, it 
will give you some idea. 

Q. Is this your estimate? (Paper exhibited.) 

A. Yes, sir. They are estimates based upon facte obtained from 
the different works at the time they were made. 

Q. Will you state what those estimates are ? 

A. The average cost of gas coals in the yards of several of our 
largest works, in twelve cities, for the past year, is $11.39 per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. One ton of good coal yields from 8 to 9,000 cubic feet 
of gas from the purifiers. Taking 8,500 cubic feet as the basis of 
production, and adding $4.70 as the cost of labor for the ton, and 
the time used for purification, and we have $16.00 as the cost of 
producing 8,500 cubic feet, or $1.88 per thousand feet. 

Q. (by the Chairman). In what year was that estimate made? 
A. 1865. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). If coal could be bought for seven or 
eight dollars a ton, that would make it much less ? 

A. That would depend upon the quality of the coal again. You 
may get a quality of coal that won^t produce that quantity of gas. 
There may be a great deal of slate and impurities in it. 

Q. Taking coal that would produce the same average number of 
feet of gas, it would make the gas much cheaper, wouldn't it? 

A. Yes, sir, make it that much cheaper. The receipts from 
coke and tar are deducted, leaving the cost of the gas at $1.88. 
The Manhattan Gas Works sell about one-half of their coke, the 
other they use. They are introducing new retorts, which are 
generally coming into use. They originated in Belgium, and are 
made of clay. They are doubling the length of these, and decreas- 
ing the amount of coal required to keep up perfect heat. The 
only difficulty that surrounded them at first was, making them so 
that they should not contract and expand, in consequence of M'^hich, 
the loss was great, and they required a deal of care. By building 
them of double length, they are enabled to graduate the heat so 
perfectly, that while they are changing, there is not the great dif 
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ference there was before. And there is an invention, which is 
claimed by other parties, but which I devised some three years 
ago, for cleaning out these clay retorts by the use of superheated 
steam. That cleans them thoroughly. It is perfect in its results, 
and therefore avoids the necessity of stopping to clean out the 
retorts. If they can do that, a clay retort will last a great while. 

Q. Which are the best retorts, clay or iron ? 

A. Clay is the most economical ; there is no doubt about that. 

Q. Are you able to form any judgment as to the cost of gas in 
New York? 

A. Well, I got some statistics. I don^t know that our folks 
would care about my presenting to the world every thing. The 
Metropolitan Go. claim that their gas costs them $2.25. The Man- 
hattan Gas Co. have not changed their price; they cannot; there 
is a law that prevents them. When they got an increase of their 
capital, they bound themselves to supply the city at $2.50 a thou- 
sand. They made application last year for authority to increase 
the price, and stated in that application that they were making no 
money, and could not go on and supply as they were. I don't 
think they are losing any money. I think they are making money 
DOW. I don't think their gas costs them over $1.88 any way. The 
increase in the price of labor has been large, but they have had 
very large profits heretofore ; they have increased their capital 
stock twice to my certain knowledge — watered it, and it is pretty 
high now. I think it can't be bought less than $180 now. 

Q. What is the par— $100? 

A. Yes, sir ; but that is after it has been made up to double its 
former capital. There are a good many other things to be taken 
iiito consideration about gas. In some cities, the locations and 
arrangements are such, that they have a good many repairs to 
naake; others have less. Again: very much depends upon how 
a set of pipes are put into the ground originally. If they are 
hotched, it causes a great deal of loss ; a good deal of repairing 
Wcea place. I have laid pipes that have not been touched for five 
y^^arg; and again, I have seen pipes that had not been laid a year 
l^fore they had to undergo a great deal of repair. 

Q. Is compactness of advantage in supplying a city with gas? 

A Certainly it is. The less distance you have got to send your 
S^i the less liability to leakage. 

Q. And the less number and extent of pipes ? 
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Q* 111 what position should gas works be placed in regErd 
level ? 

A, Lower, if thej can bo, than its consumption^ decidedlj. 

Q, How J in jour judgment, does the city of Boston stand wit! 
respect to &cilitj for supplying gas? 

A, The city of Boston , bo far as I know^ is very compact. Yoti 
have not got many miles to go over* I have not studied it suf- 
ficiently to »it right down and answer a question of that kind, but 

jkifig at it witfi a birdVeye view, as I have done beforej it looks 

me to be vt^ry conjpjict. 

Qi And suppose the gas works to be placed in one of the lowe 
portioriji of the city, is that an advantage or not? 

A* Certainly* Gas ascends ; it does not descend. 

Qi What is your judgment in regard to placing gas works oaU 
side of a city ? i 

A, Well, there are advantages to the city; in one respect ^ — tho^ 
effluvia arising from the manufacture is avoided. That is the 
great object in sending them away. Again, there is a result not 
iavorable to the gas works — the further off the population is that 
is to be supplied, the greater the amount of pressure required to 
force the gas, and the greater the liability to leakage. If you 
send it five miles, you have got to have a main of not less tba 
five feet, and then your distributing pipes must be more num 
rous in proportion. The city of London is making an effort to bu; 
out the gas companies. Some of them have submitted their pro- 
positions, others have not. The object is to consolidate and have 
the city own the gfts works, and put them out about twelve miles 
from the city, where the water communication for coal and ever 
thing is the best, and then distribute the gas by gasometers in th 
city* The size and number of the gasometers would be goveriie 
by the consumption in a district. They would have to use arti 
cial means ^ at that distance j to force the gas to the gasometers, 
and then the gasometers would supply tlieir own force. That is 
the plan that is now, I believe, about being adopted there. 

Q, How is it in Paris? 

A. They have consolidated, but it is a company still ; the cit 
does not own it. The works are about eight or nine miles out 

Q, Is there any engiueering objection to having gas works out 
of the city ? 
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A. Only as I tell you, the further the distance the more power 
you must have to force the gas. 
Q. But the power can be obtained ? 
A. Yes, sir ; there are several means of forcing gas. 
Q. Would any holders be necessary, if the works were located 
within a mile or two of the city ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. So that the gas could be distributed without holders ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How would it be with regard to economy in the price of 
land, for erecting the works ? 

A. It might be less expensive to have them under one consoli- 
dation, because the amount of engineering would not be so large. 
There is this much about it; when you get a large distribution 
from the gasometer, you have got to be very careful in watching 
the pressure. There must be a man in attendance night and day. 
Notwithstanding the apparatus is very nice and perfect, it requires 
very delicate handling, because the pressure must be regulated to 
meet the wants of the community. There is a variation according 
to location, and much care would be required. Whereas, the 
other way, they would be under your control, if all together. 

Q. Has there been any improvement of late years in disposing 
of the residuary products of gas ? 

A. In England, they are making colors from coal tar, which has 
increased the value of coal tar, I forget how much, but more than 
double. I don't know what they are doing here with it. 
Q. How is it about coke ? 

A. The coke there is used not so much in families as for locomo- 
tives. All the locomotives are using coke ; they do not use coal 
at all. There are large factories there where they make coke, 
merely to supply it to railroad companies, and do not use the gas 
at all. I have seen thousands of tons of it ready for distribution. 
Q. Is the ammoniacal liquor used ? 

A. In some companies in England, they are using it. I don't 
know how it is here. Since I returned, I have not been among 
them to see what use is made of the ammoniacal liquors and tar. 
Q. What is the product of a bushel of coal in coke ? 
A. You get a little more in bulk and less in weight. 
Q. Does any of the lime used in purification remain to sell ? 
A. Yes, sir. They sell it for agricultural purposes. 
Q. Do you remember about what percentage ? 
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A. Sixteen is a good standard. Gas standing sixteen is a good 
gas. 

Q. Should gas be allowed to go below this ? 

A. I think it does go below it. Wnether it is " allowed " or 
not, or how it is " allowed," I don't know. For economy to the 
consumer, the gas should be that, because, as I said before, the 
lighter the gas, the more he pays. 

Q. The richer the gas is, the more economical ? 

A. Certainly. If you can burn two feet an hour and get the 
same amount of light that you could from five feet, you have cer- 
tainly made that difference. 

Q. Then gas of 12 candles would be less economical than gas 
of 20? 

A. Yes, sir ; a great deal. 

Q. And for a number of reasons ? 

A. The principal one is, as I told you, that the lighter the ga& 
is, with the same amount of pressure, the less the illuminating 
power. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You stated, a little while ago, that in 
1865, gas cost, in the city of New York $1.88. If you took gold 
at par, it would cost but $1.32, would it? 

A. There would be the difference in exchange and the differ- 
ence in duties, too. The duty increases in the same ratio with 
the exchange, because the duties are all in gold. 

Q. Then the cost would be $1.32 instead of $1.88, taking gold 
at par? 

A. Yes, sir. But they take good care, these large companies, 
of course, to buy their coal at the lowest price. Then I think 
there is some minimum arrangement by which the large compa- 
nies are importing their coal at a certain price. And yet I don't 
know but it is kept at gold, notwithstanding ; but yet I think 
there was a regulation made a year ago by which the standard 
price for coal should not exceed so much. Labor is coming down 
some, but gas companies do not always find it prudent to change 
and get cheaper labor, because after a man gets experience, his 
labor is worth more. 

Q. I suppose the gas companies generally buy their coal cheaper 
than other people ? 

A. Oh, yes. The Manhattan Co. have a contract with the 
owners of a mine. I was with one of them the other day, — I 
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forget bis name, — and he showed me an order for a very large 
quantity — some thousands of tons. Gas companies sometimes 
have difficulties to undergo and losses that are not always put in 
the bills. For instance, there have been two cases where fires 
have occurred, one in Brooklyn, and one in the Manhattan works, 
by which the Brooklyn Co. lost some $45,000, and the Manhattan 
Co. 70 or $80,000, by spontaneous combustion in bodies of coal. 
It requires a great deal of watching and care to see that these 
things do not occur. I don't know that they are occurring here, 
but these are two instances where they occurred in New York 
and Brooklyn, and came to a reality ; they have occurred a great 
many times where the fire has been extinguished without any 
great damage. 

Q. Do you know whether they buy their coal by the ton or 
chaldron ? 

A. By the 2,240 pounds, I think. And there is always more or 
leas thrown in. I think it will overrun, as a general thing ; I 
don't think it will fall short. 

Q« (by Mr. Stackpole). Is there any valid reason why Cannel 
gas or rich gas should not constitute the whole supply of a city for 
domestic purposes ? 

A. The question is as to the quantity of material that you can 
get and the cost of it. The quantity of coal you would get and 
consume might increase the cost of it ; and if the cost of coal 
w increased, the price of the gas would be increased in the same 
tatio. 

Q. How would it be in regard to economy to the consumers ? 

A. I have conversed with a number of the proprietors of our 
principal hotels, an(i I found that the lights in their rooms would 
JKrt consume more than a foot an hour, and a good light, too ; 
therefore the Cannel gas would be the most economical to the 
consumer. It is not so profitable to the gas companies, for they 
cannot afford to make gas out of Cannel coal, for the reason that 
^e consumption is not large enough. If I make six millions of 
^eet, and only two millions are necessary for practical purposes, 
^y profit is on the two millions and not on the six. The greater 
percentage consumed would be greatly in favor of the gas com- 
plies making gas of less specific gravity. The heavier gas is 
the more economical to the consumer, but it is not to the manu- 
facturer. 

21 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis, 

Q. Do you feel satisfied in your mind that you have stated cor- 
rectly the standard of gas in London at 16 candles? 

A. Mr. Letheby, who is the inspector of the city of London gas, 
gave me that as the standard. 

Q. Aside from Mr. Letheby, do you know what the standard is, 
as established by Act of Parliament ? 

A. No, sir, I can't say that I do, by Act of Parliament. I know 
there is a great deal of pride in the city of London in keeping up 
the standard to Mr. Letheby's requirements. 

Q. Then the result of what 3''ou say in reference to that stand- 
ard is, that it is usage, and not the legal standard ? 

A. It is the usage of the city of London, so far as I am conver- 
sant with the different gas men, and I have been present at their 
tests a number of times, and I have seen the tests of Mr. Parraday 
at the House of Parliament. Mr. Farraday has charge of the Par- 
liament buildings. 

Q. What gas is used there ? 

A. The Cannel. 

Q. Is that made at the Horseferry Street works there ? 

A. I forget the name ; it is not far distant from there. 

Q. Do you know whether they experience any ill effects from 
the vicinity of the gas works to the Parliament buildings ? 

A. No, sir, I don't know as I have ever heard any complaint at 
all. There has been more complaint lately in London, as I have 
seen by the newspapers, than I have known before. They have 
been very careful in carrying away the effluvia by tall chimneys, 
and consume a large amount in that way. 

Q. Do you know what the Parliamentary standard for Cannel 
gas is? 

A. No, I do not. I think I am right in saying that the standard 
is 22. I don't know what the act of Parliament is. I did not 
even make the inquiry. 

Q. When we talk about a standard, I suppose the Committee 
understand that we refer to a standard such as they propose, or 
as the Counsel proposes, to have established here by a law of 
Massachusetts. Now, I want to get at what is the legal standard, 
so far as you know established by act of Parliament, 

A. I don't know whether Parliament or who established it. All 
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I know is, that Mr. Letheby is appointed to settle that question, 
and that his certificates at 16 are taken. 

Q. You don't know whether by the Act of Parliament, Dr. 
Letbeby has power to alter the standard that has been established 
by Act of Parliament ? 

A. I don't know whether he is employed by the city of London 
or by the Government. I rather think that he is employed by the 
Government, from the many diflfereut things that come under his 
care. 

Q. You know, I suppose, that within a few years, they have 
been districting the city of London among the various gas com- 
panies ? 

A. Yes, sir. All places there are under what are called trus- 
teeships. The trustees have the government of the local author- 
ities. 

Q. They found that putting more than one set of pipes in the 
streets of the city of London was productive of great diflBiculty, 
didn't they ? 

A. They object to it on many grounds. Two or three new 
companies wanted to commence operations, and the opposition to 
their starting was brought before these trusteeships, and they 
gave it as their opinion that it was injurious to the city to open 
the streets for these pipes. 

Q. Before they re-districted the city of London there were sev- 
eral sets of pipes running in the same streets, were there not? 

L Yes, and they came in contact with each other. They had 
• great- deal of difficulty, and then they districted them, the 
same as, in New York, they have divided the city between the 
KaDhattan and New York Gas Companies, so as to avoid collisions. 
Q. Before that, there were several sets of pipes traversing the 
Bame districts ? 

A. Yes, sir, so I understood. I went there in 1859 and was 
ftere until 1863. 

Q. And I suppose you know of this, from your acquaintance 
^ith gas experts ? 
A Yes, sir, I got that information. 
Q. One of those difficulties arose from leakage ? 
A Yes, sir, constant repairing. One was fixing and another 
fixing CD the same street and the consequence was, the street 
^W open all the time. And then there wasn't the best feeling 
as to whether they stopped each other's leaks or not. There was 



a continual row, giving the trustees a great deal of trouble, and 
the city was districted off. 

Q. Did this leakage have a bad effect upon the water mains ? 

A. It had a bad effect upon every thing. It was not only the 
street, but, as I suppose you are well aware, it will kill trees, and 
down in Kensington, a whole row of trees was pointed out to me, 
that the gas had destroyed. It got into the Park, in one or two 
instances, and destroyed some of their fine trees. 

Q. I suppose it is a well known fact that upon mixture with 
certain proportions of atmospheric air, gas becomes explosive, 
and in that state is dangerous ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And. also contains poisonous gases to inhale? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Therefore it is beneficial that gas should smell a little badly? 

A. If there was no smell, there would be no notification of 
danger. 

Q. Therefore it ib not advantageous that it should be perfectly 
pure? 

A. No, sir, because if it was perfectly free from all odor, you 
might have an explosion. The odor is like an alarm-bell, it tells 
you in an instant that there is something wrong about your house. 
I look upon it as a great advantage to have some indication of 
that nature. Caniiel gas smells, but not to the same extreme that 
other gas does, because there is not the same amount of decom- 
position taking place. Sulphuretted hydrogen is what smells, and 
that comes from decomposition. You take an egg, and it is free 
enough from smell until decomposition takes place. 

Q. Then you would not carry purification to an extreme? 

A. No, sir, because then there is danger. There is one advan- 
tage in building beyond the city limits, in getting rid of the smell. 
If I was going to put up gas works, I should build a large, tall 
chimney, carry it up to an immense height, and consume the 
eflSuvia entirely. It can be done, but it is rather an expensive 
job. 

Q. Two hundred feet high enough? 

A. No ; I wouldn^t build it less than three hundred. I would 
carry it up where there was a temperature that would be always 
safe. I am busy now in a very important matter, in which I have 
probably succeeded ; that is, desulphurizing iron ore and consum- 
ing the sulphur, instead of having it pass to the iron. 
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Q. Whether gas works are in a city or not depends upon the 
march of population, does it not? 

A. Yes, sir ; I should say largely on that. 

Q. And where gas works have been removed from a city, it has 
generally been done from economical motives ? 

A. Yes, sir; because the distribution has been increased greater 
than the distance they remove. Take New York city. Within 
my recollection Canal Street was quite high up. My brother-in-law, 
Mr. Roome, is manager of the Manhattan works. He began there 
as clerk, collecting bills, studied thoroughly, and made himself 
master as he went along, and there he is to-day. He is probably 
aa good an authority as there is in the world. The probability is, 
that thode Manhattan works are as well regulated as any in the 
world. With the exception of the Paris works, which have been 
consolidated, the works in Europe are small works, and with that 
exception, there are no works so large as the Manhattan works. 
The motives to remove would be the increase of population and 
the increase of distribution. 

Q. And the increased value of the land where they have hith- 
erto been ? 

A. That might be one object, and distribution is another. They 
have got to increase their distribution, and they might as well go 
up, and take up their heavy mains, and distribute through them. 

Q. Have you not got the Parisian works a httle too far from 
the Hdtel de Ville ? You say eight or nine miles, are they more 
than four? 

A. I have got the distance exactly, but not here. 

Q. They are within what you may call the bounds of Paris ? 

A. Paris is like London, — the environs are larger than the city 
is. The works are within the city limits; they are, however, 
away from the heart of the city. 

Q. So that now the works at La Villotto are not outside of 
Paris? 
A. No : they are in Paris proper now. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). You think that if the gas of the Metropoli- 
tan Company of New York is about 6^^ candle power, the gas 
you see here is 10 to 12? 

A. Yes, sir ; judging by the eye. 

Q. You have not made any examination of our gas ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Have you made any examination recently of the New York 
gas? 
A. No, sir ; not since last summer. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Are you acquainted with the Philadelphia 
works ? 

A. I am acquainted with Mr. Myers, who is the second superin- 
tendent of the works. I have the statistics of those works ; I 
have not heard exactly what the cost of their gas is now. 

Q. They have no motive, through dividends, or profits or other- 
wise, to shareholders, to misrepresent the cost of the gas, I 8up> 
pose? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you find in their Report for 1865 what the cost of the 
gas was ? 

A. Yes, sir; embracing repairs and every thing. 

Q. Ought not those to bo included ? 

A. I was giving the cost of the gas. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). You fix the cost of producing the gas at 
$1.88, without including the cost of the repairs, interest on the 
plant, and all the other items ? 

A. I didn't take them in at all. I was merely giving the cost 
of producing the gas in the meter. 

Q. Independent of distribution and the other elements? 

A. Yes, sir. It is generally understood that a gas company's 
dividend should not be charged in the cost of making it. 

Q, The common estimate among gas manufacturers is, that the 
cost of coal is about half the cost of gas to the company, is it not ? 

A. The cost of the coal, afler selling the coke. 

Q. Is not the cost of the coal about half the cost of the gas, as 
it goes to the consumer, including all proper expenditures to be 
charged to repairs and other items ? 

A. Well, some will overrun it. 

Q. It will be more than half in some cases ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). The cost of the coal will be more than 
half? 

A. It will depend upon what they sell their products for you 
know. There is where the thing comes again. 
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Q. (by Mr. Cnrtis). We are talkiDg about the estimate arriyed 
at by geoeral consent among manufacturers. What ratio does 
the cost of the coal bear to the cost of the gas as coming through 
the tips? 

A. Well, I suppose, taking the average, it would be half and 
half. 

Q. Do you know what the peculiar qualities of the Albert coal 
are? 

A. No, I do not, sir. 

Q. Then you are not familiar with its use in New York? 

A. No, sir. It must be a very rich Gannel coal, if it is used as 
a mixture. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Do the New York companies, to your 
knowledge, use Cannel coal to any extent? 

A. No, I don't think they do. I don't know what the pro- 
portions of their imported coal are. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). If you were told, and had reason to believe, 
that one ton of this Albert coal would produce as much illuminat- 
ing power as three tons of Incehall Gannel, then you would alter 
your opinion in reference to the possibility of making rich gas 
with that coal mixed with Pictou? 

A. Yes, sir. If it was as rich as that, it would be like mixing 
oil with it. Of course that would produce very little coke, and 
produce large quantities of oil, if distilled. I saw samples of coal 
in London, brought from Brazil, that was very rich. I don't 
know what amount of gas it would make, but it was almost solid oil. 

Q. If that is the case with the Albert coal, should you see any 
difficulty in making rich gas with a mixture of that and Pictou ? 

A. No, sir. If I was going to give an answer to that, I would 
make my own tests, and see what it would bear. I won't say, 
oat and out, what it would or wouldn't. 

Q. I understood you to say that with that small mixture of 
Cannel coal, ten per cent, and Pictou, you could not make a rich 
gas? 

A. That is what I said ; but when you take coal such as you 
represent, solidified oil, it is different. 24,000 cubic feet is all you 
can get, 1 think, out of a ton of oil. The highest I have ever 
seen obtained was 21,000 cubic feet to the ton ; and that was done 
by a process that is not generally known, from petroleum oil. 
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Q. Would you bo willing to take time to examine the BobI 
Gas Works, their process of purification, the illuminating poi? 
of their gas, and every thing connected with the mannfacture T 

A. I should have to come here again to do it. I should be v^ w^ 
happy to do any thing I could. I will give you my time fclraie 
moment I have it to spare. I have no interest particularly in 
this matter, and no desire but to ascertain the truth. I have lx.^3^J 
a great deal to do with gas, but I should like to see some o v^bo 
who has had more than I have. 



Q. (by the Chairman). Assuming that the Albert coal produce - 
a 35 candle gas, and the Pictou a 12 candle gas, what proporti«n>n 
of Albert coal would you, as manager of a Gas Company, nc* "5^ 
with Pictou coal, in order to furnish the greatest profit to the GS--^b8 
Company? 

A. You must assume another thing — the cost of that coal, tl':*' ^* 
solidified oil. That is a very important feature in the calculation::^ ^^ 
I suppose it is very similar to that I saw brought from Bra^ss^ "■^' 
I could take it and put it to a light and burn it. If it is like th^ — ^> 
then it is as rich as shale, and shale gives about 60 candles. T •r^® 
cost of that material, and the cost of the Pictou coal would ha ^*^® 
to govern me, in answering that question, very largely. If I w 
for making money, I should want to know what proportion of th 
which cost the most could be used with that which cost t 
least. 

Q. Assuming that Cannel coal is a 30 candle coal, and Pict 
to be 12, what proportion of Cannel coal would you mix with 
Pictou ? 

JV.. Well, I should say 25 to 30 per cent, so as to use it in larg 
burners. 

Q. I suppose the difference between Albert and Cannel coal 
about five per cent? 

A. It is as rich as oil if it produces 35 or 36 candles, becaus 
oil stands 35 to 36. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Has there not been a great deal 
complaint in London and Paris, lately, of the Gas Works, o: 
sanitary grounds? 

A. I Iiave not been there lately, but I see that there is 
disposition, lately, to remove the works. As I said before, then 
was a disposition on the part of the trustees of the differen 
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corporations in London to remove them; what will be the result, 
I don't know. It is like a good many other experiments that are 
got up there and elsewhere. 

Q. (by* the Chairman). If you were to manufacture gas from 
petroleum oil, at from 20 to 25 cents a gallon, how much cheaper 
gas could you make than from any coal ? 

A. I know that gas from petroleum and shale and rosin oil, 
manufactured by a proper process, can be burned through a two 
foot burner. I have burned it through a three foot burner, with- 
out any smoke. All you want is perfect combustion. I have 
spent a good deal of time over these oils, and I have found results 
that probably other people have not found. There are a great 
many difficulties in making gas from oil, that I have got rid of in 
a measure, 1 think ; but still it may not always be considered safe 
to say that I have until 1 do. I don't like to say that I can do a 
thing until I feel beyond all cavil and question that it is done. 
The difficulty in the way of using petroleum oil in retorts has 
been that the oil clogged up the retorts with carbon almost 
instantly, and they would be of no account but a little while at a 
time. By using superheated steam, and coji verting it as soon as 
possible into hydrogen and oxygen gases, 1 have increased the 
capacity fifty per cent, of the illuminating powers, taken as a 
whole, but the increase is not quite so large in proportion when 
it comes into consumption. The only question arising from that 
is« whether the condensation of those gases can be changed back 
again into ammoniacal liquors. That question it will require time 
to settle ; but I made, not a great while ago, some experiments 
for the Government, with the New York gas and gas made frgm 
oil ; and the gas made from oil gave a light from a two foot 
burner fully up to that given from a six foot burner by the New 
York gJis. Its condensing ratio, taking it at zero, was two-thirds 
leas than the New York gas. The light was almost extinguished. 
It had got to be largely of a blue and yellow shade, and hardly 
any of it. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Of the coal gas? 

A. Yes, sir. The oil gas itself is so rich in carbon that it won't 
stand condensation. 

Q. Supposing this invention of yours to be perfected, what 
difference will it make in the cost of gas? 

2S 



A, I don't think it will be very profitable for the gas com- 
panies. 

Q. How about consumers ? 

A. If they consume less, that will be an advantage for them- 
If a man is going to make gas for his house, and consume less, ifc 
will cost him less. 

Q. I mean, comparing the thousand feet ? 

A. I say a two foot burner will give as much h'ght with the oil 
gas, as a six foot burner gives with the New York gas. That ia^ 
settled beyond all question or cavil. I suppose it will cost thre^ 
dollars a thousand to make gas from oil. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Will you state whether, in your judgment^ 
there is any gas that you observe that is of better quality tharK. 
this used here ? 

A. We have got none in New York. This is about the stand- 
ard, I should judge, of the Metropolitan Go's Gas. 

Q. Is there any better in the country, in j'our judgment? 

A. No ; I think, the farther west you go, the poorer the gas, aa 
far as my observation goes. Philadelphia has good gas. I think 
their gas is richer than this. It looks so to me, by looking at it^ 
with my eyes ; I wouldn't like to say it is or is not. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). You have been asked about the smell. 
Does rich gas have the peculiar odor of other gas? 

A. As I say, there is less sulphur in it. It has enough. Oils 
have none. Petroleum oils have no sulphur in them. 

Q. There is no practical danger of gas being so purified as not 
to smell ? 
*A. No, sir, it will smell. 

Q. If you raise it to a high quality, it will still smell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Does it not increase the cost of gas to 
the consumer to burn it constantly under a pressure of two or 
two and a half inches ? 

A. That would depend upon the richness of the gas. If gas is 
very light, it will burn a great deal more than it would if it were 
heavier. I don't think that, with a gas of sixteen candles, a 
pressure of 2i inches is too much. A great many people turn it 
off* if they find it so, reducing the consumption at the burner. 
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Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Two or two and a half inches' pressure 
would not be too great a pressure under which to burn 16, 18, or 
20 candle gas ? 

A. No, sir ; gas at 16 or 20 would burn under tliat. Cannel 
gas, where it has got that specific gravity, is entitled to twice the 
pressure the other has. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). When you speak of 2i inches' pressure, 
yon mean at the main works ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would bring it down to about half an inch where ^le 
flame is produced ? 

A. Not 80 low as that, I think — about -^ perhaps. I suppose 
that when the consumption is largest in great cities, the pressure 
mast be the greatest to meet it ; when it decreases, the pressure 
is diminished. At ten o'clock, I suppose they take ofi" some of 
the pressure, and at eleven o'clock take it off again. 

Q. So that two and a half inches of pressure does not represent 
correctly the amount of pressure under which we are burning gas 
in this room ? 

A. No, sir, only at the point where it is made. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Assuming that gas is burned in Boston 
under a pressure of two or two and a half inches and in New 
York under a pressure of seven or eight tenths of an inch, and 
that the quality of the gas of certain works that you have named 
.is as good as you think it is, is not the consumer here, burning 
under a pressure of two or two and a half inches, a large loser in 
comparison with the New-Yorker, burning under an eight-tenths 
pressure? 

A. The general supposition is, that when you speak of two or 
two and a half pressure, it is at the manufactory. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). There would be a loss to the consumer 
if the gas was now burning in this room with a pressure of 2i 
inches ? 

A. You would burn more gas. 

Q. It would not be economical ? 

A. I should consider it was burning uneconomically. 

Q.- (by Mr. Jewell). There is no trouble about reducing the 
pressnre by turning the cock ? 
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A. No, sir ; you reduce the quantity consumed. If. you find 
the gas is escaping rapidly, you turn the cock, and the conse- 
quence is you reduce the quantity of gas by lessening the orifice. 
There is the same pressure, but a less amount consumed. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpolo). Therefore, by turning the cock at the 
burner, you do not affect the pressure ? 

A. No^ sir. All you can do is to have a regulator in the build- 
ing, if you want to affect the pressure in a building of this kind. 
There have been a great many attempts made to regulate it, but 
I Ij^ve never seen any that amounted to much. 

Q. It must be regulated at the factory ? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the general understanding, and it is under- 
stood that it is so regulated. 

Q. Then if the water gauge should indicate that we were burn- 
ing gas under a pressure of two, two and a half, or three inches, 
you could not decrease the pressure by turning the cock ? 

A. You do not decrease it ; you decrease the orifice which the 
gas is passing through. 

Q. ( by the Chairman). If you increase the weight upon a 
clock, it will run faster. 

A. If you take a pulley, and increase the amount of weight 
upon it, the probability is that it will travel down faster than 
before. 

Q. If gas enters the meter under a pressure of two and a half 
inches, is it not forced over that meter with much greater rapid- 
ity than it would be if it was consumed under a pressure of half 
an inch ? 

A. Certainly it goes through faster. 

Q. It will reach the burner with a greater pressure, and con- 
sequently with increased consumption? 

A. It will reach the burner quicker. The increased consump- 
tion depends on the quality of the gas. If the gas has a certain 
specific gravity, with a certain pressure, it will go faster through 
the orifice. 

Q. And a good deal will escape, having deleterious properties, 
that will affect silver, pictures, and tlie ornaments of a room? 

A. There is always an amount of sulphur from coal that will 
escape and deposit itself on plate, and the more inferior the gas, 
the more of it. 
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Q. If the gas was coming into your house under a 2i inch 
pressure, would you not consume the gas more economically if 
you should turn off the faucet that is between the meter and the 
street, to an angle of 45 degrees ? 

A. You would make a difference in your house consumption. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Q. If it went to my burners under a pressure of half an inch, 
through the influence of a regulator, and the pressure was 2i 
out in the street, I should save from 35 to 50 per cent in the 
consumption of my gas, shouIdn^t I ? 

A. I have seen a good many regulators, but I have never seen 
any that regulated it to that extent. It is a very delicate thing 
to get a regulator that will regulate it. There have been a great 
many attempts to increase the flame of gas, and by increasing the 
flame gain a larger amount of light; but the flame has been 
increased, in my estimation, with a diminished amount of light, in 
proportion. There is a man round the country who is passing 
gas through naphtha. It is a mechanical arrangement, wholly so, 
and a change of temperature must send that back where it 
belongs. I don't think there is any ^hing to be made out of that. 
I own a patent for that, which I think is probably as good as 
any other there is in the world. I saw some experiments made 
in cold weather, and it cost more than it came to. The light is 
increased, no doubt, but you get an increased temperature, because 
you get a large amount of carbon with it. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Is not the stop-cock about as good a 
regulator as there is ? 

A. I believe it is about as good as you will find. I thought I 
had a very good one, but on testing it for a time, it turned out 
not to be so. 

Q- ( by Mr. Stackpole ). Is the stop-cock as good a regulator 
of the pressure as a regulator at the works ? 

^ No, sir. I think that is the best place to regulate it. But 
there is a difficulty; because at one moment the consumption is 
very large, and at another it is less. It requires a very nice 
arrangement at the works. 

Q- (by the Chairman ). Under the London inspection, how 
often is the gas inspected ? 

^' Once a month the report is made. 
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Q. How often in the day does the inspector inspect the gas ? 

A. I think he keeps a record from six o'clock in the morning 
until twelve, and then from six in the morning until twelve at 
night. 

Q. He inspects in the day ? 

A. Yes, sir, so as to take the average of pressure and every 
thing else throughout. 

Q. If it is necessary for the city to have an inspector of gas in 
order to give the public the right knowledge of the quality 
of the gas, the pressure, &c., it is necessary for him to make 
these inspections every day ? 

A. He then gets at it very accurately, if he makes them at 
night and through the day, and takes the average difference of 
consumption. 

Q. If there is but one inspector in the State of Massachusetts, 
and he is called upon to inspect the gas in Boston, Worcester, 
Lowell, and Springfield, how can one man do it in the twenty- 
four hours ? 

A. I don't think it is in the power of any man, having the 
whole matter in his control, to do any part of the State justice. 
The State of New York has got very much the same system, and 
I don't think it amounts to a row of pins as far as that goes. 
There it is a sort of sinecure. 

Q. It affords very little protection to the consumer? 

A. I never saw his reports yet. 

Q. Do you know whether the Philadelphia gas manufactory is 
managed by politicians and city officials, so that it is made subject 
to their control and will, for junketing, or any such arrangement 
as that ? 

A. Now you are ahead of me. 

Q. ( by Mr. Curtis). Do you know what the New York inspect- 
or inspects? 

A. I don't know that he inspects any thing. I think his duty 
is to inspect every thing, but I think he is always about home ; 
I don't think he ever goes abroad largely. 

- Q' (by Mr. Stevens). Any thing coming from Mr. Myers, of 
Philadelphia, of whom you have spoken, so far as regards the cost 
of gas, would be accepted as correct ? 

A. Yes, sir ; he is second engineer of the works now. He is 
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the working man there. He is a German by birth, and seems to 
be a very honest, straightforward man. 

Q. (by the Chairman). But if the gas cost twice what it should, 
he would have to make a return of what the actual cost was ? 

A. I think he would. I have met him probably half a dozen 
times. I met him on the photometer tests, and I have seen a 
good deal smarter men than he is there. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). Do you remember his first name ? 
A. I have got it, but not here. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Have you any knowledge of the wet 
and dry meters as instruments for the measurement of gas ? 

A. They are using the dry meter now as preferable. Some 
prefer it, and some do not. There are a good many that like it, 
and a good many that don't like it. I am well acquainted with 
the maker of it in New York. He is a Scotchman, and has been 
a great many years engaged in the business. He says it is pre- 
ferable to the wet meter. It is preferable in this respect, that it 
does not require the care to be taken of it in cold weather that 
the wet meter does. At this season of the year, a great deal of 
care is needed with the wet meter not to have water there or any 
thing else that will freeze up. The dry meter avoids tliat. 

Q. Have you eyer heard that the dry meter is condemned in 
Scotland as an instrument for measuring gas ? 

A. I believe I have heard they condemned it in England ; but, 
on the other hand, it is preferred by some. I have seen it as cold 
in London as I have ever seen it in this countr3\ The gas froze 
so that you couldn't get a light all over the city. 

Q. Did you ever hear of their being condemned because hoar 
frost formed in them ? 

A. I heard that was the case. It is the amraoniacal liquor. I 
have seen as much as a quart of ammoniacal liquor taken out of a 
met^r in Brooklyn. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). That would stop its operation ? 

A. Well, it becomes very thick, but you get the gaa through it. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). The consumer gets the gas, and the com- 
pany don't get paid for it ? 
A. I think that is it. 
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Q. (by the Chairman). Are you aware that the Scotch gas men 
pronounce the dry meter a failure, and make the declaration that 
the freezing of the meter is a loss to the consumer of 35 per cent ? 

A. The gas is not all burned. In this case at Brooklyn, where 
the man was away from the house, the meter registered a certain 
amount as consumed, but he did not consume it, and the meter 
showed it was there, in the ammoniacal liquor. 

Q. That was a dry meter? 

A. That was a dry meter. 

Q. Have you ever heard it stated, that if the owner of a house 
goes into the country in the month of June, and comes back in 
October, the coal tar upon the leather valve that works in the dry 
meter has become hardened, and the meter measures 30 to 40 per 
cent against the consumer as well as against the company some- 
times ? 

A. I never saw coal tar get as far as that. If the gas is proper- 
ly purified, I don't see how it could get there. 

Q. Have you ever heard it stated'in England that the coal tar 
entirely consumes this material, which looks like leather, I don't 
know whether it is or not, so that it is not servicable at all, and 
cannot be relied upon ? 

A. No, I have not ; there may have been cases. There have 
been investigations going on there that have been more scrutiniz- 
ing than ever before in the world, and there may have been 
things found that I have never heard of. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). In the long-run, don't all meters, dry and 
wet, err, on the average, in favor of the consumer? 

A. Well, I don't know. I have seen a good many tests made 
at meter manufactories, both here and abroad, and they are made 
so exact that they won't vary, — well, they are not intended to 
vary any thing at all. 

Q. On the whole, is there any thing that is measured, either by ' 
fluid or dry measure, that on the average, in your judgment, 
gets so accurately measured as gas? 

A. If the meter is made as it should be, it measures it accu- 
rately, as nearly as it is possible to make mechanism do it. It 
comes as near to a watch as possible in its regularity, but yet, 
watches get out of repair, and so do meters, and tiiey should be 
inspected, to see that they are kept in order. 
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Q. (by the Chairman). If a meter is expected to measure with- 
n five per cent of the correct measurement, is it as correct as 
k yard-stick or a gallon measure ? 

A. No, sir, it is not. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Is the leather apt to get hard? 

A. I have not seen that tested in dry meters. Whether the 
effect of the ammoniacal liquor will destroy the leather in a cer- 
tain time or not is a thing I have not seen demonstrated. I have 
had a regulator, where we have used leather for the valves injured 
by the ammoniacal liquor, that has eaten up the leather. 

. Q. (by the Chairman). Have you ever seen any glycerine me- 
ters in New York ? 

A. No, I have not. They are using them largely in Cincinnati. 
1 should think that where glycerine is used, it would have a ten- 
dency to injure the leather valves. It may not, but it strikes me 
tiiat it will eat almost any thing I have ever seen. 

Q. The object is to use it in a cold climate ? There is little or 
no evaporation ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q- (bj Mr. Curtis). Glycerine is a fatty acid that will ulti- 
mately destroy almost any thing ? 

A. Yes, sir. This naphtha will eat up any metallic substance 
that I have ever seen. 

Q- (by the Chairman). If you had a meter in your house that 
you thought was out of order and measuring against you, would 
■ you prefer that that meter should be inspected at your house or 
taken down and carried to the Gas Company's establishment be- 
fore it was inspected ? 

i A. That would depend upon my feeling of trust towards the 
pas Company. If I had any doubts about them, I would have it 
inspected at my house ; but if I had not, and trusted them, I 
^ould have it inspected at the establishment. 

Q- Suppose the meter was a dry meter and had been frozen up 
^y hoar frost, and measured against you, and that by carrying it 
^ the gas works, the frost melted before it was inspected, and 
*ne inspection demonstrated it to be right, should not that meter 
^ inspected in your house ? 

23 
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A. I should say it should. I don^t see any objection to inspect- 
ing a meter in a house, either. It is generally easily done by 
sending a proper man. 

Q. The State Inspector in the city of New York confers no 
benefit upon the citizens that you know of? 

A. I have never heard any one say that he was of any benefit 
to him. In fact, I don*t believe there is one out of a hundred 
inhabitants in New York who knows that there is a gas inspector. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). In your judgment, should not every 
meter be inspected before it is allowed to be used ? 

A. That is what they say when they make them — that every 
meter is thoroughly inspected. Now, if you doubt them, you 
should have it inspected when you put it into your house. 

Adjourned to Tuesday evening, at 7^ o'clock. 

Tuesday, Dec. 4. 

The Committee met agreeably to adjournment, and the examina- 
tion of witnesses was resumed. 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ROBBINS. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you live, and what oflSce 
do you hold ? 

A. I live in South Boston, and am Master of the House of 
Correction. 

Q. How long have you held that office ? 

A. Thirty-three years and more. 

Q. Do you make your own gas there at present ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What coal do you manufacture it of? 

A. Pictou. 

Q. How much does that cost you ? 

A. It cost last year, delivered at the institution, $9.60. 

Q. 2,240 lbs? 

A. 2,240, I presume, sir. 

Q. Have you made any calculation as to what your gas costs 
you? 

A. We always make monthly statements to the Board of what 
the gas costs. 

Q. Can you give the cost during the last month 
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A. The whole number of tons of coal used tlie last month was 
19 and about a half of Pictou. That, at the present price, $9.60 
a ton, amounts to $186.85. Six casks of lime, at $2.00 a cask, 
$12.00. Making in all $198.85. We have used at the prison, the 
hospital, and the house, 49,000 feet. At the office, the gate, re- 
ceiving room, bake house, officers' quarters, and two yard lights, 
10,900 feet. Brush shop, 3,000 feet. Lunatic Hospital, 79,050 
feet. In the female shop, where we use some gas, we have no 
meters, and we reckon the consumption by the burners. Female 
shop, ten burners, twenty days, 2i hours, each day (estimated at 
eight feet per hour for each) 4,000 ft. Total amount of gas con- 
sumed, 145,950 feet. Cost per thousand cubic feet, $1.36 j^. 

Q. Have you deducted from this the coke ? 

A. No, sir. The coke we burn under the retorts, most of it. 
There is some little of the sweepings that we use in our boilers. 
If there is any waste or ashes, it is used in other ways. 

Q. Do you sell or make any use of the tar you get ? 

A. We sell the tar. 

Q. Have you deducted that from this estimate of cost ? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Do you know how much it was you got ? 

A. Since September to the 6th of November, we have obtained 
five barrels of coal tar from 25 tons of coal used. 

Q. How much have you sold that at? 

A. I think that was a dollar and a half or two dollars a barrel, 
I don't know which. I have not deducted the tar we made from 
the last month. 

Q. What use do you make of the refuse lime ? 

A. Some of that we use upon the ground, the rest we throw 
away. 

Q. What sort of gas do you get ? 

A. We think we get very fair gas; as good gas as I see burnt 
almost anywhere. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis. 

Q. Is the quality of the gas made from Pictou coal altogether 
satisfactory to you ? 
A. It is, sir. 

Q. How many hands did you employ in making it? 
A. We e'Vnploy at the present time four during the 24 hours ; 
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that is, two during the day and two during the night. We call 
them four, because there is one that we call a man and one 
invalid ; one smart man to tend the retorts and one merely to turn 
the crank. He is not able to do any thing else. 

Q. Are they paid any wages ? 

A. They are not, sir. 

Q. They are convicts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nothing enters into this cost but coal and lime? 

A. That is all. That is all the calculation that is made. 

Q. What day's wages would you have to pay these men if you 
had to hire them to attend to that? 

A. That I cannot answer, sir. 

Q. Wouldn't you have to pay them at least two dollars a 
day? 

A. I should think not ; not for that class of help. 

Q. About the same as they pay ift Boston ? 

A. We could get bettor men than those for that price. One of 
them might perhaps be considered an able-bodied man, the other 
is not. 

Q. Do you know what the cost of the gas works themselves 
was? 

A. I do not. The gas works were put up about 1858 or 1859, 
I think. 

Q. Have any repairs been made upon them ? 

A. They have all been built over new since they were origi- 
nally put up, mostly. 

Q. Have you ever tried to make an estimate of the actual cost 
of the gas, with all the repairs and expenses counted in? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you tested it with the photometer, to ascertain what 
illuminating power it has? 

A. No, sir. It was attempted some four or five years ago. I 
think Mr. Giles came over there and examined it, and tested 
it, — tested the number of candles, &c., but what that was now, I 
can't recollect. It appears to me it was in the vicinity of some 
twenty candles, if I remember rightly. I know at that time 
we had some trouble with our gas works, and had from the 
original gas works first put up, because they were not half made, 
or not properly made, and I called upon Mr. Giles a number 
of times for information and for assistance, and 1 always got it. 
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Q. Down at the Boston Gas Works ? 

A. Yes, sir, and he assisted me somewhat in some of the works, 
putting in a new purifier, &c. 

Q. What sort of retorts do you use over there ? 

A. We use Mr. Giles's retorts. 

Q. Iron retorts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What meters do you use to measure the gas ? 

A. We have two wet meters and one dry meter at the institu- 
tion, and at the Lunatic Hospital we have one dry meter. These 
are all the meters we use ; and our meters I don't think are perfect ; 
1 have reported them a number of times. 

Q. Then you have not strict confidence in the meters ? 

A I have not strict confidence in the meters at all. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You deem them very inaccurate instru- 
ments of measurement, don't you ? 

A I do, sir, myself. 

Q. The men you employ could manufacture three times tlie 
^ouut of gas they do if you could consume it, couldn't they ? 

A The same number of men could probably manufacture 
^iouble the quantity of gas that we make. There is no doubt 
alx)ut that, I think. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Could you make more gas with the 
«me number of retorts ? 

A. We don't use but one at the present time, and we don't at 
all times force that retort to its full height. 

Q" You have two retorts ? 

A. We have two, but then we don't use but one but very 



Q- (by the Chairman). You could use a bench of six or seven 
clay retorts with the same amount of fire ? 
A« Yes, sir, use any number. 

Q« (by Mr. Putnam). Do you use wet or dry purifiers, or both ? 

A' We use the wet, sir. I know but little about the manufac- 
ture of gag, I never saw but very little of it until 1 began to 
n^nnfacture at the institution. 1 have visited some few works, 
b»t very few. 
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Mr. Stackpole stated that, in the absence of some witnesses liC= 
had expected to examine this evening, he would like to ask Mw 
Greenough (Treasurer of the Boston Gas Light Co.) a few que^ 
tions, if there was no objection. The counsel for the Company 
stated that they expected to call Mr. Greenough, and that thej 
would prefer to have his testimony taken as a whole rather thau 
fragmentarily. If, however, they found it unnecessary to caL 
him, he would be present, and the counsel for the Committees 
should have an opportunity to examine him, with the same power 
that he had now. Mr. Stackpole said he was content with this 
arrangement, if it was perfectly well understood. 

The Chairman. Perhaps I may as well say here, that we do 
not consider that wo are sitting to investigate the affairs of the 
Boston Gas Light Co. They may show that their management is 
perfect, and all their operations conducted in the best possible 
manner. That is not the question. The question is, whether, on 
sanitary grounds, and with a view to the benefit of property in 
Boston in the neighborhood where the gas works are located, they 
should be removed from the city ; whether it is not best for the 
interests of the city, and eminently proper, that the city should 
supply the citizens with gas at its minimum cost, so that the peo- 
ple should have the right to regulate the quality of the gas, or 
any thing else that belongs thereto. Then another question here 
before us is one of great importance, and that is, the inspection 
of gas in such a manner as shall be satisfactory to the citizens, 
and also to consider the expediency of having an inspector for the 
city, who shall impart the information that he, as inspector, would 
be able to impart, in regard to the most economical mode of con- 
suming gas, the best mode of adapting our fixtures to economy 
in the consumption, the best burners to be used, and every thing 
of that kind. These are questions that the State Inspector is 
under no obligation to answer, and if asked them, he would not 
answer; but these are questions, as I conceive, that we are to 
consider, primarily, in this investigation. The Gas Co. have come 
in here and asked that they may be heard. The Committee are 
very desirous of getting information in regard to the mode ol 
manufacturing gas, in regard to the material that is used in the 
manufacture, the different kinds of coal, &c. ; but as regards the 
whole matter, if the Company should prove to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the Committee that every thing is well done in theii 
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departments, then comes back to us the question, and that is 
primary, whether the city shall put up works outside the city and 
rapply the citizens at cost. That is the way the Committee, I 
believe, understand their duty in the investigation of this question. 



TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH W. TUTTLE. 

Q. Where do you reside, sir ? 

A. 38 Sheafe Street. 

Q. How long have you resided there ? 

A. About ten years. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. Commission merchant. 

Q. How near do you live to the works of the Boston Gas Co. ? 

A. Well, my house is the third from Snowhill St., and Snowhill 
Si, on one side, passes the gas works. Perhaps I am five or six 
rods from the works. 

Q. Have you observed what efiects the location of the Boston 
Gaslight Co.'s works in that situation have produced ? 

A. Well, sir, I have seen the efiect in the reduction of the value 
of property. 

Q. Will you state whether there is any other efiect produced 
by the location of the gas works where they are ? 

A. There is a very fine sifted dirt. The chimney is very high ; 
we don't smell very much of the gas ; I suppose it goes over us 
where I live, I am so close to it ; but we have a very fine sifted 
Wack dirt, that will penetrate where wind will go, I assure you. 
It ifl fine, and a great deal of it. 

Q. Does this dirt get into your houses ? 

A. Oh, yes, sit, terribly. 

0* How does it affect your furniture ? 

A. I don't know that it harms it any other ways than it keeps 
the Women at work all the time. I can't say that there is any 
8tain; I should think not. 

Q* What annoyance is it personally ? 

^' Well, it is quite an annoyance personally, because, when 
yoQ go home to dinner, supper or breakfast, you have that sifted 
^'^ to you all the time. 

Q* Have you heard much complaint about it in the neighbor- 
hood? 



A. No more than we are always complaiiiiDg ; that is about ^^ 

Q. You own real estate there ? 

A. I own my house. 

Q. What 18 the effect of the gas works on real estate, in yo'' 
judgment ? 

A. Well, I will tell you. Perhaps I can illustrate it in this wa^^ 
I gave $5,000 for my house, and I have offered it, when real estat^^ ' 
has been going up, for $4,500. 

Q. And no buyers ? 

A. I have not sold it. It is a good place to live ; good land js 
good high ground ; except the nuisance of the gas house, as ^- 
think. 

Q, How about the effect of the other real estate in the neighbor- 
hood? 

A. I see no reason why it should not affect it the same as mine. 
I am not posted only about my own real estate. The auctioneers 
say, when they sell property there, — they tell a pretty large story, 
probably, — that it would double the price of real estate if the 
gas works were not there. I think that may not be true. 

Q. Has the Gas Light Co. bought any real estate there ? 

A. I think they have, a large quantity. 

Q. How much? 

A. I can't tell. I know one day there was an auction of 25 
buildings that were sold to be torn down. Those were not near 
all that they have taken down ; I judge 40 or 50. I don't know 
only by judgment. Some are moved, and some are torn down; 
mostly torn down. 

Q. In your judgment, how was the price at which they were 
enabled to buy these estates affected by their being there ? 

A. I don't know about that. 

Q. Can you offer any opinion about it ? 

A. Of course they bought them very reasonable. They were 
old buildings. They would naturally buy them low, of course. 

Q. Would not the price at which they were enabled to buy be 
affected by the fact that real estate had depreciated there because 
the gas works are there ? 

A. Of course it would. ^ 

Q. Do you see any thing to prevent their buying more real es- 
tate there which has been depreciated by their own action ? 

A. No, sir ; I should think they might buy real estate at lower 
prices than they could if it were not for the gas works. It is 
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lery evident that the gas works reduce the price of real estate. 
1 think every man who lives there will say that. 

Q. And in that way they are able to buy at a cheap rate what 
18 injured by their own works? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Are there any other facta that you know that you think 
would be of importance to the Committee ? 

A I wish to name in regard to the meters ( if it would do any 
good), that they are liable to make mistakes. I don't understand 
the meters ; I don't know but they are always the same ; but 
they made a mistake at my store one day of some four thousand 
feet Well, they rectified it, of course. We said, right off, it 
vas a mistake ; we knew it couldn't be so : an examination was 
made, and the mistake was rectified. I think the meters should 
be made in such a way that any man can know how much gas he 
bums, without any great dpal of study. I don't know but they 
cw now, but I don't understand them. It seems to me every man 
ought to be able to know whether his meter registers right or not. 
1 don't accuse the Company of any mistake. 



Orosa-examined by Mr. Curtis. 

Q* That was not necessarily a mistake of the meter, it was a 
^Oistake of the man. 

^ It was a mistake of the man. 

Q' What should you say real estate would be worth, if the gas 
works were not there ? 

A. I think it would be worth $6,000, what I gave $5,000 for. 

Q- How much a foot? 

A. It is only a house, you know. The land is almost covered 
^th the building. 

Q. What I want to get at is, what you think it would be worth 
afoot 

A. I can't tell, because I haven't bought any thing of that 
kind. 

Q- Do you know the dimensions of your lot ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is 17 feet wide, and runs back 49 feet, I think. 
It is in a block. The building is not the whole of it, because 
there is a yard behind it, 17 by 32 the house may be ; something 
like that. About 800 feet I should think there was. 

24 
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Q. Yoii bought your estate with the knowledge that the gas 
works were there ? 

A. Of course I did, but I was not aware of their effects, because 
I was an out-of-town man. 

Q. Has there not been quite an accession of Irish population in 
that part of the city ? 

A. Well, yes. I don't know. Yes, they have come into our 
own street, because folks wouldn't live there ; they moved. 

Q. They have come into Snowhill Street and Snowhill Court ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don't you think that depreciates property ? 

A. Yes, sir, it does. One reason they come there is, because 
they can buy building lots cheap. They don't care so much about 
the location. They work in the gas house and are dirty, and 
would just as lief be dirty as not, perhaps, and just as lief live in 
the dirt. 

Q. But it don't improve the value of the neighboring land to 
have them there ? 

A. Perhaps not, but they accumulate there. They are a nui- 
sance, I say. 

Q. What direction is your house from the gas works ? 

A. It is about south. 

Q. Westerly from your bouse, there are a good many foundries 
and blacksmith*8 shops ? 

A. Oh, yes, a blacksmith's shop is close by ; nearly the first 
thing that I come to from my house. 

Q. Are there not marble works on Charlestown St. and Trav- 
erse St. ? 

A. That is some ways from me. 

Q. Don't the prevailing westerly winds blow their emoke over 
your premises ? 

A. We never see any thing of the white dirt ; we see the black 
dirt altogether. 

Q. They burn black coal, don't thej^ 

A. I think likely. 

•Q. ©oq't they make much more thick smoke than the Gas Co. 
does ? 

A. That is .^me ways from whore I live. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). The Ga^ Co.'s works are no more prejudi- 
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cial to you than any very large foundry ? An iron foundry of the 
same dimensions would be about as injurious as this ? 

A. I think not.* I think this fine dust is the worst of it. 

Q. The consumption of great quantities of coal in your im- 
mediate vicinity would cause the same or similar effects ? 

A. I don't know about that dust. I think this dust is the worst 
part of the story. 

Q. (by the Chairman). There is no diflSculty in recognizing this 
dust that comes from the gas works in distinction from any soot 
that would come from any marble factory where they have a 
steam engine ? 

A. Oh, yes, you can distinguish it; you can tell this dust. 
You go by the windows, and you can see that every one of them 
baa some of that dust, and you must know where it comes from. 
It is all evident enough. 
Q. Is that dust so light that you inhale it ? 
A. Some of the time it is. It has been very bad of late. They 
We moved a block of old buildings, that used to catch some of 
tke dirt. They have moved them away, and there is an open 
space coming right into Sheafe Street, and we have abundance of 
it now. 

Q. You deem these gas works detrimental to the health of the 
people who live in that neighborhood ? 

A. I cannot answer that. We have got a very healthy spot of 

P^und. Perhaps with that circumstance, even if it was injurious 

^ health, we might be as well off as other folks that live on 

P**de land. I am not sure. It is a healthy place, and would be, 

'* it were not for the gas works, a very healthy place. 

Q. Supposing the present value of the ground to be $1.75 a 
^^t, what would be its value per foot if the gas works were not 
^©re, in comparison with other parts of the city ? 

A. I think it would advance fifty per cent immediately if the 
8^ works were removed. 

Q. (by Mr. Davies). Are you ever troubled at all with the smell 
^f gas? 

A. Very little ; very little indeed. I have had it beat down in 
^ Bultry sort of day, when they were doing considerable, so that 
y^u would smell it : but very little. The chimney is very high, 
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and I think they would be as likely to smell it twenty, thirty, or 
forty rods oflF as where 1 live. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). If the Gas Co. built a high wall or structure 
between them and you, wouldn't that benefit your place ? 

A. If they built it high enough. 

Q. If they built it as high as the buildings that were removed ? 

A. I think it would remedy what they have done by taking out 
the old buildings. 

Q. How high should you like to have it? 

A. I should like to have it as high, I was going to say, as 
heaven. That would suit me. 

Mr. Jewell. Mr. Chairman, I suppose, from what has been said, 
that Mr. Stackpole is nearly through with his testimony. Of 
course, I am not aware how much more he has got, but I sup- 
pose he is nearly through. The Boston Gas Light Co. would be very 
glad to have all the members of the Committee, at any time which 
they shall select, — not at a time selected by us, because then it 
might be said that we had prepared our works, or done something 
to put them in a different condition from what they ordinarily are, 
— go down to the Company's works, with the counsel, and any ex- 
perts the Committee desire to take with them, and see every part 
of the works, see every process, and make all the inquiries and 
inspections they desire ; see our process of purification, the qual- 
ity of our gas, and the character of our materials. Mr. Curtis 
and myself would be very glad to go down at the same timfe, 
but we do not wish to fix the time. If the Committee will agree 
upon any time, we will go down with them at fifteen minutes' 
notice, and Mr. Greenough will go down. The Conmiittee will 
then be sure that every thing is in its ordinary course. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that there can be no change in the 
works, from one day to another, except a change in the coal. 
That has to be given out on the morning of each day. If the 
Committee go to-day at 12 o'clock, they will see the works operat- 

ng as they operated yesterday, and as they will operate to-tnor- 

ow. 

The Chairman. If the Company is manufacturing on the most 
scientific principles that are adopted anywhere, in Europe or in 
this country, and the Committee could be shown that, positively 
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and clearly, it would be the means of aiding tliefm, |]teThapl», in 
arriving at the conclusions they are trying to arrive at in regard 
to the cost of manufacturing gas. If they are in any -respect 
behind the times, and do not nse the modern improvetDents, then, 
through those works, the Committee would not arrive at those 
fcct8 which they desire to ascertain, in regard to what a ton of 
coal produces of gas, what quantity of coke, and what quantity of 
coal tar, and the price that is obtained for coke and coal tar. All 
items of information we want in order to come to our con- 



llr. Jewell. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, if you go down to the 
works, you shall see the quantity of coal we use every day of the 
year— the quantity of Pictou, of Lingan, and Cannel ; the amount 
of labor employed, and how much coke and coal tar is produced 
in the course of a year. Every thing that those works exhibit 
■hall be at your service. The materials are there, I have no 
ionhij to show all the facts, and if you have any doubt about the 
operation of the works, call on any gas engineer you desire to go 
^thyou and give you information. 

Adjourned to Friday evening, at 7 o'clock. 

Friday, Dec. 7. 

The Committee met, agreeably to adjournment. 

Mr. Stackpole said, that, before proceeding to call any more 
witnesses, he wished to call the attention of the Committee to the 
Keport of the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, by which 
it would appear that the loss last year, instead of being $360,000, 
•8 previously stated, was $158,000. The Report for the year 
1864 showed that there was a gain that year of $371,000; and 
*ko Beport for 1865 mentioned a number of things, in addition to 
*l^ rise in the price of labor, which made the loss that year much 
poater than it would otherwise have been. He thought the 
^^t thing should be taken together. 

TESTIMONY OF JABEZ F. HEWES. 

Q' Wliere do you live ? 

A. 140 Prince Street 

Q. What is. your occupation ? 
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A. I am a baker. 

Q. Is your establishment at that place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How near is that to the Boston gas works ? 

A. It is right opposite. 

Q. Do you own real estate there ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I own my place. 

Q. Your bakehouse and your house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the value of real estate in the 
neighborhood ? 

A. I know what I paid for mine. 

Q. In your judgment, what is the effect of the gas works upon 
the value of real estate in your neighborhood ? 

A. Well, I paid $1.95 a foot for mine fifteen years ago, I think 
it was ; and if I was to judge what my estate is worth now by 
what Mr. Prescott, who does the business for the Gas Company, 
paid for the estates opposite, $1.25 a foot, probably mine wouldn't 
fetch any more, if it was to be sold. 

Q. Will you state what the effect of the gas works is in your 
neighborhood? 

A. Well, if Mr. Greenough will come and live in my house 
three years, I will give him my real estate. 

Q. State your reasons for that. What damage do they do 
there ? 

A. Well, it is all dirt and filth. I tried to be respectable once 
in my life, and had some paintings in my house ; but I have had 
to cover them all up. It is all dirt, all through there. 

Q. What is this dirt caused by ? 

A. The dirt that comes into my place is caused by the welting 
out of the coal. It is not the chimney. 

Q. What form does it come in? 

A. It is all through the house just like snow under a door. 

Q. Is this constant? 

A. Yes, sir. It is worse in a foggy time, when the wind is 
north-east. It sweeps right in. We can't keep any thing clean. 
We have to take our crockery all out of the closet and clean it, 
after such a time as that. 

Q. Do you experience any difficulty in washing your clothes? 

A. We don't very often wash when the wind is north-east, or on 
a stormy day. We almost always wash the clothes on a fair day, 
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and it don't trouble us then. Then the wind is not north-east, so 
as to sweep it in. 

Q. Do yoar neighbors experience the same trouble ? 

A. Sufficient for myself is the evil I have to endure. I have 
had my place painted several times; I sha'n't have it painted again. 
I had it painted a year ago last May, and paid $135, and in six 
weeks it didn't look any better than it did before. The back part 
of the house has never been painted since old Billy Gray owned 
it, and sold it to the man I bought of, and the front part didn't 
look any better than the back part six weeks after I had it painted. 

Q. Do you know this dirt comes from the gas house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of dirt ? 

A. Well, it is dirt. There is, all the time, dirt ; but the time 
when it troubles us most is when the wind is north-east, and it 
drives right in. 

Q. Have you heard any other complaints from anybody ? 

A. Well, you see, in that particular vicinity I am the only 
American that lives there. My business has kept me there. If 
I could have got money enough, I should have gone away. I have 
no family except my wife, and we think perhaps we had better 
stay there. The other people are principally laboring men ; most 
of them work in the gas house, and of course they wouldn't com- 
plain of it. All of them work there, in fact, except when you get 
farther up the street. There, some of them own their houses. 
There is nobody that lives there down so low as I am that would 
be likely to find fault. 

Q. Most of the people are employees of the gas works? 

A. I should say so. I don't know where the men work. 

Q. Has the Gas Company lately bought any property there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What have they bought? 

A. They have bought almost all up to Snowhill Street. They 
have made a clean sweep pretty much. There are two old estates 
they have not got. 

Q. Do you know what price they gave for it? 

A. No, sir. They never let anybody know when they want 
any thing. They have a very intelligent man who manages their 
affairs. He knows how to do their work carefully and prudently, 
and when the thing comes out it is all done. 
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Q. Have you any thing else to state in regard to the effect of 
the gas works tliere ? 

A. The lawyers will call me a swift witness, because I am so 
much personally concerned. It is killing me. It would have 
knocked my business all to pieces if I hadn't had some business 
that was not dependent upon what they have driven away from 
me. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. The first day they started round the corner of Prince Street, 
they struck ten dollars' worth of trade out of my shop; and they 
have just struck ten dollars more out. 

Q. How is that ? 

A. By driving off the inhabitants. 

Q. Has there been any great change in the character of the 
inhabitants since the gas works came there ? 

A. I don't suppose there has been any more change than goes 
on regularly in different sections of the city at times. 

Q. What has been the change ? 

A. The change has been, there were some very respectable 
people who lived and owned houses there, and they have left. 
Many of them have moved out of town, &c., the same as they do 
from other places. On the back side of the gas works, up on 
Snowhill Street, and Hull Street, I am not so well posted. I don't 
know what the change has been up there, only in my own neigh- 
borhood. 

Q. (by the Chairman). What in your judgment would be the 
increased value of real estate down there where you live, pro- 
vided the gas works were entirely removed ? 

A. Well, that is rather a difficult question to answer. My 
property would be worth double to-day what it is. This very 
piece on Prince Street would be worth double to-day what it is, I 
think. That is my opinion. 

Q. In your opinion, would the property round the State House 
sink to about the value it is with you if the gas works were 
placed there ? 

A. Yes, sir. There is no place in Boston that you could put 
the gas works but what it would be worse than Prince Street is 
to-day. Property would be worth less, in my opinion. That is 
only my opinion. 

Q. Do you think the city has any right to permit gas works 
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within its limits, when they h we 3uch au effect upon the value of 
property ? 

A.. I do n:)t. I started once to get an injunction on thera, wlien 
they undertook to go up Prince Street ; but Mr. Charles P. Curtis 
told me, more than thirty years ago, when he was counsel for me, 
"Don^t you never go to law ; it is worse than a fit of sickness ; " 
and when I looked into the matter, to show cause wh}^ they ought 
not to go up there and depreciate the value of real estate, 1 took 
Mr. Curtis's advice and didn't go into law. 1 found that the 
responsibility fell on me. The old inhabitants had kind of given 
it up. They had fought it in old times, and considered that they 
had fought it enough. Mr. Harris said he had fought them out as 
long as he could. When I found that I had got to go to law with 
a rich corporation, who rather seek law than otherwise, because 
they have their counsel paid all the time, I thought I had better 
not touch it. My remonstrance against their extending their 
works on Prince Street is on file in the city government. 

Q. Did Mr. Curtis give you an opinion on the law of that 
question ? 

A. Mr. Curtis was not my counsel at that time. It was about 
another matter that he gave that advice. It was twelve years 
ago that I wanted to put on an injunction. I thought they had no 
business to come there and destroy the value of my property, as 
I knew they would, and as they have. But I found the laboring 
oar Was on me, and I had got to get the testimony and put it in ; 
audi well knew these rich corporations understand the law pretty 
^ell, and they had their counsel ; this gentleman (Mr. Jewell) was 
counsel for them then. 

Mr. Jewell. Not at that time. 

Witness. Yes you was. Then I petitioned to have the city 
8top their building up there ; but Mr. Holbrook (he was one of 
"ie Aldermen then) came down to see me, and said the petition 
^ould be put on file. It is on file, probably, and will be kept 
there. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Jewell. 

Q- Do you think the removal of the gas works now would 
^^Btore the same class of population that you say used to be there 
20or 30 years ago? 

^' No, I suppose not. 

25 
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Q. You don't suppose that taking them away would remove 
the Irish population away from there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you don't think your house would be worth double if 
the gas works merely were taken away from there ? 

A. Well, pretty much the whole of the city of Boston is occu- 
pied for something. There is a perfect blank. I call it my park. 
When they want to tax me for my place, I tell them of the nice 
park I have in front of my house. 

Q. You don't think your house would double in value merely 
from taking away the Gas Company's Works ? 

A. Yes, I do. There is no place in Boston where property is 
worth so little as at the North End. The Gas Company has been 
steadily decreasing the value of it, whereas in other sections of the 
city it has been rising. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Did you buy before the Gas Company 
went there or after ? 

A. I bought my place before the Gas Company came up on 
Prince Street. 

Q. Not before the Gas Company was established there ? 

A. Oh, no. I am not an old man enough for that. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). If the Gas Company keep on making 
their aggressions, what will be the eflFect of them ? 

A. They will have the whole of the North End to Hanover 
Street, if they go on as they have since I have been there. 

Q. What eflFect will that have on property? 

A. It makes a perfect blank, except what they use themselves. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). Is there any greater deterioration there 
than there would be if there was a large iron foundry there, simi- 
lar to those at East Boston ? 

A. I shouldn't think iron works would be so bad as that. I don't 
know. I am not a critic. The gentleman asked me to come and 
testify after you had had these scientific gentlemen, and I didn't 
want to, for I am not scientific. I know only as far as I am con- 
cerned. I beg to be understood. I believe these gas works are 
managed as well as they can be, I don't believe there is any thing 
that could be done to make them better that they wouldn't do. 
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Q. (by the Chairman). The influx of the Irish population is 
owing to the deterioration of the property isn't it? 

A. The tendency was that way when I moved there, although 
there were a great many respectable people living there. But 
tlr3re were a groat miay laborers employed by the G.is Company, 
and they live as near as they can. They get houses, they let out 
rooms, and they pay for what they get, and the tendency is to 
locate as near the gas works as they can. 

TESTIMONY OF SIMEON P. TAYLOR. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you live? 

A. On Sheafe Street. 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. Coal and wood. 

Q. How near do you live to the Boston Gas works ? 

A. I should think 200 or 300 feet perhaps from some part of 
their premises. Considerable further from the works — from the 
chimneys. 

Q. Do you own real estate there ? 

A. No, I don't. 

Q. In your judgment, what is the effect of the gas works there ? 

A. I think it is decidedly deleterious to real estate in the 
vicinity of the gas works. 

Q. Can you give the Committee any statistics in regard to the 
depreciation of the value of real estate, or any information com- 
paring the past and present value of real estate ? 

A. Well, the depreciation has not been so great as it might 
have been otherwise. As real estate in other parts of the city 
has been increasing for several years, the real estate at the North 
End has about held its own, as a^ general thing. But round in 
the vicinity of the gas works, I should say that real estate had 
been gradually depreciating. 

Q. How much, sir? 

A. Well, there is one piece of real estate that is in about the 
middle of Sheafe St., that was sold a short time since, and it didn't 
bring within 30 per cent of what it was worth eight or ten years 
ago. 

Q. Was that depreciation caused by the gas works, in your 
judgment? 

A. Well, yes, directly and indirectly. The effect has been to 



crowd out respectable people from the viciuity of the gas hoasc, 
and a different class has taken their place. The tendency has 
been to drive the most respectable part of the citizens from the 
North End. 

Q. So that those who live near by are those employed iu the 
gas house? 

A. Yes; and a different class of people from those who former 
ly lived there. 

Q. Iu your judgment, if the gas works were to be removed, 
would it tend to increase the value of real esttite? 

A. I think it would, decidedly. 

Q. Have the gas works recently purchased any real eptate in 1 
that vicinity? ' 

A. Yes, sir, they have recently purchased a large tmct. 

Q. How does that affect the value of real estate ? 

A. Well, the more they occupy there, the more it must 
depreciate. The farther they extend, the more it must affect th® 
value of real estate, evidently. 

Q. Is there any other deleterious effect from the presence ^^ 
tlie gns works there, from dirt, or any thing else? 

A. Well, the smoke and fine dust that we all experience, ivt^ 
live in the vicinity of the gas works. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee how that affects you ? 

A. Well, it is something of the nature of lampblack — Y^^y 
fine; but it is sure to find its way through the windows when t-l^® 
wind is in a certain direction. 

Q. It injures your carpets and so on, does it? 

A. Yes, and particularly washing days. I hear of it from cT^y 
wife more than any other way in that respect, — that they ha^^ 
to wash their clothes over a second time. 

Q. Are there many complaints in the neighborhood, that yo '^ 
know of? 

A. I don't know that there is any thing particular. It is an olc^ 
subject. We all understand at the North End that the gas houser 
is a nuisance there. That is well understood, and to the point, 
I think. 

Q. Have you any other information, on the subject you can 
give the Committee ? 

A. I don't think of any thing in particular. 

Q. (l)y Mr. Hyde). Are you one of the assessors this year ? 
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A. I am, this year. 

Q. I suppose this fact is true, that property at tlie North End, 
whether in the vicinity of the gas works or not, has not increased 
very much the past ten or fifteen years on Salem Street, and 
throngh there ? 

A. That is very evident. 

Q. Now, how does the price of real estate where tlie direct 
iaflaence of the gas works is felt, compare with the price of real 
estate in other parts of North End where the occupancy of 
the real estate has remained about the same as it was ten or 
fifteen years ago? 

A. There has been snch a scarcity of houses for the last few 
years, that there are hardly any houses there to lot; every thing 
is taken up. What it would have been if the gas house had not 
been there, I cannot tell. The probability is that the North End 
would have been growing instead of deteriorating. 

Q. Let me ask you this question, then ; How far does the dust 
and offensive peculiarities of the gas works extend beyond the 
works? 

A. That is more than I can tell. 

Q. How far do you live from where the dust arises? 

A. Prom the nearest chimney — I never measured it — it is 
merely guess work — it may be 300 feet. 

Q- Prom people living how far from the gas works have you 
"^rd complaints in relation to the dust and about the gas works 
l^ing a nuisance ? 

A. That is a hard question to answer. I have not been round 
*opo8tmyself up in that respect. I know it is generally under- 
stood that the gas works are any thing but comfortable to those 
^ho live in the vicinity ; but how far from the gas works they 
^y have that effect, I won't say. Of course there are others 
^holive further from the gas works, who probably could answer 
that question better. 

Q. I suppose, as a matter of fact, nobody would have the gas 
^'orks located next to his dwelling-house for the sake of the 
'>enefit that would accrue. What I want to get at is, how far 
back the injurious effects of the works are felt? 

A. Since this question has been agitated I have conversed with 
a few who live on Salem Street. That is more than twice as far 
from the works as I live, and I think they don't experience this 
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fine dust particularly that I have referred to. I think they have 
not experienced any inconvenience from it. 

Q. How does the value of real estate on Salem Street and 
Charter Street compare with the value of real estate (I mean the 
same class of property) on Sheafe Street, and the streets immedi- 
ately adjacent to the gas works ? 

A. I think that, coming from the gas works, real estate would 
be growing higher all the time. I know up at the corner of Hull 
and Snowhill Streets there was a piece of property that the party 
found a good deal of fault about the valuation of. He told me he 
would sell it for $1.25 a foot, and I tried to sell it to the Gas Com- 
pany, — I thought I might speculate a little upon it, — but they 
wouldn't give me even that much ; whereas, it would be worth 
two dollars a foot if it was not for the gas works. 

Q. (by the Chairman). There are about 200 acres, we will say, 
of the State lands on the Back Bay. Now, place gas works of the 
magnitude of those at the North End in the neighborhood of Com- 
monwealth Avenue, would the State be able to sell any more of 
those lands, and would not all the estates that are now there be 
depreciated very largely in value ? 

A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). Would not the eiOFect be the same if a 
large iron foundry, with tall chimneys, were erected there ? 
A. Yes. I presume it would. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Would not glass works like those over to 
East Cambridge be equally objectionable as gas works ? 

A. I don't think they would. There, one difficulty is we smell 
the gas, which is oflFensive. 

Q. There would be the same dust, wouldn't there ? 

A. I presume if they used the same quantity of coal, they would 
make dust. I think it would be just in proportion to the quantity 
of coal they might use, compared with the gas works. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Charter Street, North Bennett Street, and 
Salem Street, in the character of the occupancy of the dwelling- 
houses was originally about the same as on Sheafe Street, and 
Prince Street, that is, 15 or 20 years ago? 

A. Prince Street was in its prime before I lived at the North 
End. 
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Q. I mean, before the gas works began to have much effect 
there ? 

A. I think Prince Street has been deteriorating more than almost 
any other street at the North End. 

Q. How long have you lived there ? 

A. About fifteen years. 

Q. Gro back fifteen years. At that time, what was the character 
of the occupancy on Sheafe Street, Hull Street, Salem Street, and 
North Bennett Street ? 

A. I should think there was not much difference. Sheafe Street 
and the head of Salem Street were considered the best parts of 
North End. 

Q. How does the value of real estate on those streets now com- 
pare with its value on Sheafe Street and Hull Street, down near 
the gas works, where their immediate influence has been felt? If 
you appraised the property for taxation on North Bennett Street, 
Salem Street, and Charter Street, how would you appraise it, com- 
pared with property of the same character on Hull Street, Sheafe 
Street, and Snowhill Street, down in the immediate vicinity of 
the gas works? 

A. I can't tell precisely. There would be a difference in the 
style of houses — a very great difference. As for the land, that 
we appraise separate. Until we got up near the gas house, there 
wouldn't be much difference, equally well situated. 

Q. Supposing you took a lot on Salem Street, or North Bennett 
Street, and appraised it at $1.50 a foot, and took a lot at the foot 
of Hull or Sheafe Street, close by the gas works, what would you 
appraise it at? 

A. I don't think we made very much difference where the house 
was equally well situated. We wouldn't make much difference 
until we got up within a few hundred feet of the gaa works. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). When you say " we," you mean the Assess- 
ors, in making your valuation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you mean by a " few hundred feet " ? Two or 
three hundred feet? Up as near as you are? 

A. Yes. I know that the valuation of property along there has 
been decreasing. Almost every year we take off a few hundred 
dollars. 
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Q. (by Mr. Hyde). When you got within two or three hundred 
feet, what would be the diflference ? 

A. I think you could post yourself much better by referring to 
the book. There are the figures. They will speak for themselves. 
You can follow the books right through. We go through one aide 
of a street and then the other, and follow down. You can trace 
the whole thing out in every street. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). Do you remember what you taxed the 
Gas Co.'s property at? 

A. No, I don't. It was increased in value in the full board. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Didn't you assess those estates on the east 
side of Prince Street, next adjacent to where the gas works now 
are, at about $2.50 a foot? 

A. That was not taken by me. Mr. Fessenden took that part. 

Q. Does it not come within your knowledge that it was assessed 
at about $2.50 afoot? 

A. It was a pretty nice point to know how to tax the Gas Co. — 
whether to tax it for what it is worth for the present purpose or 
for some other purpose. We had to fix that up the best way we 
could. If we fixed the value upon what it would bring if we put 
it into the market to be used for the same purpose that it is now 
occupied for, it would bring a very big price. 

Q. You understand, then, that the value of the real estate has 
decreased very much for building purposes, while it has increased 
in value for the purpose of gas works? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it has not depreciated for mechanical purposes? 

A. No, not particularly, I should suppose. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Suppose the gas works were moved out of 
that neighborhood, and the manufacture of gas prohibited there, 
what would be the effect upon that portion of the city, cither in 
the character of the occupancy of the dwelling-houses, the char- 
acter of the business carried on there, or the increased value of 
property ? 

A. Well, 1 think it would give an impetus to various kinds of 
business. If it wasn't for the gas works, I think they might tear 
that hill down, the same as they have torn down Fort Hill, and 
there would be great improvements made there. The North End 
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is so run down, it is very hard telling how soon it would increase 
in value, but the tendency would be, I think, instead of running 
down, to run up, if it was not for the gas works. 

Q. What is the depth of water off those wharves there ? 

A. There is abundance of water. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Suppose the Gas Co. were to build a con- 
tinuous block of model lodging houses upon Snowhill St., so as to 
stop up that gap there, would not that protect Sheafe St. and the 
streets round about there, to a considerable extent, from the fine 
crock and dust ? 

A. I think not, because the chimneys are so tall that the west 
wind would bring it over them unless you built your houses high- 
er than the chimneys. 

Q. Is it your idea that you get the dust from the top of the 
chimney? 

A. I never studied into that matter. I know it comes from 
your premises. 

Q. Didn't you have a lucifer match factory there? 

A. There used to be one there. 

Q. There is another factory there now, isn't there ? 

A. There is a tin shop there. 

Q. They make smoke, don't they ? 

A. Not but very little. They use hard coal. 

Q. There are other factories all about there — in Charlestown 
St., for instance ? 

A. That is a good deal farther off. That is a different part of 
the city. It is up near the depots. There are a good many man- 
ufactories there. 

Q. Wouldn't the property round about the jail in Cambridge St. 
rise in value for dwellings if the jail were removed ? 

A. I think it would be no disadvantage, at any rate. Still, I 
think that is not a parallel case, by any means. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If property at the North End has been 
depreciating, as you say, for forty years, on account of the gas 
works being located there, if they had not been there during 
these forty years, would not the high land there and the sea view 
have attracted a class of houses to the North End for dwellings 
costing from 20 to $30,000 ? and if so, what would have been the 
effect upon the class of houses erected upon the lower territory ? 
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WouM it 11. t li.'ive induced others to laiild liourep of $10,000 and 
$5,000 iij \aluc? In tlii:^^ vay you lan gtt at what the depreciat- 
ing influence of tlio ga. works h:i/ been there fi»r forty year.^. 

A. If it had not been for the gas works, I think a good cla.-s of 
houses would have been put up at the N'»rth End, and it would 
h ive I'ocn i-ne of tht- un)?t ple.^>'jit j»arts (»f the city. 1 hive no 
dciilt that the do\.ni;iU of the North End c;:n be traced to the 
gi.Ti w^ r!:s. 

Q. (\>y Mr. Je'./cll). Whit do you tn:ce the downfall in the 
value (f th" pr. perty en F -rt Hill t"? 

A. 1 have nL'\ur studied into that subject. 

Q. Until it Ix giM to ho usud for stores, lidn*t it depreciate as 
mii-hasC.pp^sIliH? 

A. Well, the Iri h W'»rkc-d in there. 

Q. L n't it that tint d..es it instead of the Ga' Co.? 

A. I think the G i* Worlis cnnvded out our best citizens, and it 
has trivun r'.*f.*}u f-r the Iri. h to t.ik'. tlieir plices. 

Q. There \.'ere no ^;is \vi»rk.: to crowd them out on Port Hill 
\/ere there ? 

A. Tlrit can be traced to another cause, probably. 

Q. Wero n-'t the »lwi'llii«.:o on Fort Hill much more elegant and 
e::ptn<ive thin ever Copp\ Uill had? 

A. I can reCi^ll' ''t when it w.i.; a very nice place there. 

Q. Wa^ul't thit the CtAirt end ol the town w hundred years ago? 

A. I think not o much ::' the North End wv.s. 

Q. Early, C« pp's Hill was among the be. t i)art3 of. the tnvn, 
wasn't it? 

A. Ye:^, ::ir; North Square in particular. 

Q. Don-t you n member structures on Fort Hill as elegant as 
til re are on the top or B.acon St.? 

A. 1 knovr there \.ere a ^rr^at many very fine residences there, 
and it \/as a very respectalh) pi -ce. 

Q. Vv^)uld not the fc '.me canoes that d^preeiatcd the value of 
properly on Fi>rt Hill depreciate the j)roperty on Copp's Hill, 
without the ga- wor!:s ? 

A. I think there is doublj the t rritory at the North End there 
i/ on Fort iJ ilk 

Q. ]lis not Salem St. verhargeK- depreciate. 1 in the character 
of its population \vithin twenty }v.ars? 

A. I should eay it had, considerably. 



Q. Has n'»t Hanover Street depreciated in the same manner ? 
A. Business has worked in thero. It ii.?ed t • he occupied for 
d.Nr«-llii»jj;-h«mses; it is n.»w .^sed f r storor^. 

Q. Have n«»t tho 8treet.=< at the N >rth End, at -i distance from 
I tlic ;."a< v/..rk!5, ill 'lepreci itc ! in tho ch iricter of ilieir population ? 
A. I should' ly they h A. 

Q. Hiivo tho.-jo btre t '1 pre iatcd more thin Tort Hill had 
tlire.3 or tour yt-f^rj ago, pri v to tho time they ] egm to moJ:o the 
'"Jpr vem nt^ th. re ? 

A. At Port Uill they are n'*arL' all fTeigu^r.', and thv^y ar ^ not 
••^^^/i N.rthEnl. 

Q. Then tho N rlh End ha? n^t depreciated so much a:. Fort 
BUI ? 

A. ^o, n' t takiun^ Vi ^ \.hole. 

Q- Is not tho G.:.^ C .'s property a; praised very much higher 
^lian ih,, other property at the Nurtli Em 1? 

A. I think, when we figutvl up-n Ih^ va'ue, we did ai^pnii.-o it 
»^"ro. The fact i.?, it i all ^ue ; work' — the vholo thing — si 
iiras the valu of the piop riv ti c -. i^. c ncern. d. 

Q- -i\s a matter of fact, you value the 1 .nd ivi »»ne sura and tho 
siru-t • iroj in nnolher, don't you ? You have to hy law ? 
A. Ye.-,:ir. 

Q' XDldn't ,. ou V Jue the land very much higher th m anybody's 
ei^eirx th» jieighborhoMl ? 
^- r ihi..i-./ . did. 

y* Suj jo.^j ih^^: ^ \,-orl:^ to 1 ) drivon a\/?-y, '.vouM th » i '■;;re- 
'^^^' ^' Ji! :iion of Wrirl Two lo di* •••!! hod \^i :V^^>y or iricro : :>!? 
^- X iMpk it \v'oiil ] ] . ii»cn .. "d, iVom tuj L:t ihut I think it 
^voiil 1 Lrii.^ Ill th.-ro a i>;W imp-tu.*. 
Q- AY!..t? • 

^' Ir^articnl irly ft)r dw.:lhi'c;.'. 

"• iDo you think i\\ • ch .r ict r of the popul iion vroidd improv.- ? 
A- I.lo. 
"• ArVhat causes wouhl oper-ite there that did not operate on 

^' l^'jrhap'- I ou^lit to <p- iliiy th .t !•/ i lyin^^ ii' i-? ^ ^w \. cries 
^^^- - 'ot '.;'»p. th.-ri. At tiio pr •: nt ii-?) •, tninrj ;M*e .o «] di »- 
^^^ '^^ . it is hird to 1 .11 .Int wv^:\\ ]. ^ th . re r.li. 

^* Su^)j:ooe the ^^i^ \/or]: : w-i^p) dis Miiiipu d to-diy, i? tnora 
^■^y filing that w-nhl op'ril • to in'-r^- 1- • tiio \ Jr • x'Wi:] Two 

nioTtt than there was in ouoration to iucreaso tho value of Fort 
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A. So far as regards the comparison between Fort Hill and 
North End, I don't know much about it. 

Q. Would not that property, if given up for the purpose of 
making gas, be necessarily used for some other mechanical pur- 
pose ? 

A. I think it is more than an even chance that it would be, — 
particularly down where they are located. 

Q. Is there any probability that, if the gas works were discon- 
tinued, any thing less objectionable would take their place ? 

A. Yes, sir, . I think there are various kinds of mechanical 
business that would not be so objectionable. 

Q. But the population collected around them would be working 
people only, wouldn't they ? 

A. It rather looks at the present time as though they would. 
But if they commenced putting up good buildings there, if they 
should be disposed to use some capital there instead of going to 
the South End, they might build it up. 

Q. Is there any thing to induce people to put good buildings 
there? 

A. There isn't now. 

Q. Any thing more than to put good buildings on the whole line 
of Commercial St. ? 

A. 1 think there is, because there is no more pleasant part of 
Boston than the North End, if every thing was pleasantly 
situated. 

Q. Is there any thing to induce the erection of good buildings 
there more than there was to keep the good buildings that were 
erected on Fort Hill, High Street, and Purchase Street ? 

A. I think there is. 

Q. What is it ? 

A. In the first place, there are stores all round Fort Hill, and 
there are five foreigners on the same territory to one at the 
North End. 

Q. (by the Chairman). It is not many years since the land in 
the rear of the State House was vacant — few buildings upon it, 
and but few on Beacon St. Suppose one quarter of the families 
on Fort Hill had bought the Beacon St. land, and in the rear of 
the State House, and left Fort Hill, and the houses they left had 
been taken by Irish families, would not the fact that quarter of the 
houses were occupied by Irish families have driven out the re- 
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mainder of the aristocracy very rapidly, and left the whole of Fort 
Hill to the Irish population ? 

A. There is no doubt about that. That has been just the effect 
there at the North End. When a North End man, who had lived 
there for years, had given up his house and moved to the South 
End, the probability was that some foreigner would step in and 
take his place, and that perhaps would drive out somebody else 
next to this house. 

Q. Your experience is that that did take place on Fort Hill — 
as Irish families came in, American families left ? 

A. There is no doubt that was the cause of Fort Hill running 
down as it did. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Suppose we reverse that supposition, and 
suppose that a few of the people now living on Mt. Vernon Street 
should leave, and the Irish come in, what would be the effect pro- 
duced by that on the remaining families on Mt. Vernon Street? 

A. It would depend a good deal upon the character of the 
families. I think they wouldn't back out quite so easy. I think 
if they should move in there, and there should be a dozen families 
in a bouse, that they would finally rout them. 

Q. Then it follows, as a general proposition, that where the 
Irish population come in, the others move away, and the value of 
the land diminishes, don't it? 

A. I think it is very apt to be so. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). And the cause that brings the Irish 
population here is at the root of it, after all, is it not ? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Have you any doubt, that whatever may be the cause of the 
depreciation of real estate in other parts of the city, the depre. 
ciation of the value of land immediately round the gas works at 
the North End is due to the gas works being there ? 

A. I think that is well understood. That is my opinion. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). Notwithstanding the dust and other 
inconveniences, you have not seen fit to move away ? 

A. That is a fact. 

Q. You can stand it ? 

A. lean stand it; I am not there much; but my wife has done 
her best to get me away from the North End ; but I have strong 
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attractions thor.\ Wu have somo east wiiuls, and then we ain't 
troubled .-o miicli. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Aro the winds that trouble you any worse 
than th<* sontli-\.ost \»inds d«»u^n on Coiumon\\ealth Avtmuvi ? 
A. I should Ih.p ' tUcy woren-t. 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. AVIGGIN. 

Q. (by Mr. Staclrpole). Wh to do you livo? 

A. Sht;ato St. 

Q. And what i.^ your occupation? 

A. Croch r^'-warv;. 

Q. D ) you o\.n any r^jal cstat^j on Sheafs St,? 

A. Y , ir. 

Q. How much do you own? 

A. I ()\\u thi^ hou^e I octmpy. 

Q. J Tow near arv* you to th«' jc^as ^.•()rks ? 

A. About as nu ir as from hero to tlu^ further side of Court St 
c »rnor t>f the a.enue. Something more than a stone's throw — a 
stone and a half throw — to touch the gas worhs; I am not speak- 
ing of tiiv) centn'. 

Q. Wii-it is th ? effect of the gan works on the value of real 
e.tde? 

A. I think it h w been wry injuriou.s indeed. I went to bofinl 
on that . tr .'it in 1828, and h ive bv-en ther • almost all the time 
sin*e ; not all the tini •. 

Q. Have you been conversant with the value of real estate 
during that time? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. How great has 1 -een the depreciation ? 

A. Well, it is a very difficult question to answer, because, since 
I have been acquainted there, real estate would necessarily have 
advanced very mu -h ordinarily, as it has in other parts of the 
city. The more proper questitm is, how much has it prevented 
the advance of real estate ? 

Q. Well, answer that question? 

A. That is a very difficult question to answer. I have reflected 
upon it. The lions*' I occupy, I think I gave SG,500 tor. I believe 
thf assessors value it as high as they can, and I think they value 
it at $5,500. I think that house would be worth to me to-day, as 
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u dwelling-hoiif e, had the gas-house, p.^rh^pB not beon there, or 
li.i'l Dot soiuething occurred to prevent the North End from j^oing 
lor ward from $10 to $12,000. 

Q. If the gas works should be removed, would it tend to 
inert asr the valu<* of red estate there? 

A. I think so, hir, 

Q. Whether or not it would bring a better cl .ss of population 
th< re, 4)n th \vholo? 

A. It \\ould have r tiinod a better class of pojmlation, decid- 
• dly, and \.ould have largidy br(>u;rht in a better cl lss. 

Q. Supporting the g i- works to be removed, do you think it 
would brin^ in a better class? of people ? 

A. Well, till' gar< worki? :.re a great nuisance, sir, in thjit sec- 
tion of the city, with the dust and sm 11 continually, to -very- 
body, and particularly to persons in poor health. I experience it 
in my own i'amily. 

Q. Are you annoyed by the dust? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. How doe.' it annoy you and your family ? 

A. When clothes are put out to dry, it frequently cover.- them 
with smut so much as to oblige us to take them in and wash them 
t»ver Jigain. If a front window is open on Sheafe Street, and a 
bodyiss wing, frequently (ei^pecially when the wind is in a particular 
dir .ction) the fine du.t and stufl' will come in and cover up the cloth, 
Ko as to appear very readily; so much so that we have to close 
the windows, even in w.irm weather. That is wlnt I meant by 
saying they were injurious to health. Of course that dust nnist 
be inhaled. 

Q. Have you felt it injurious to your own health? 

A. My mother-in-law h is been troubld with asthma fof maiiy 
years; ^ho is now probably near her end; and for years sin* his 
complained of that gas house as a great nuis mce to her, from the 
dust and .^mell. 

Q. How does the ^mell affect you ? 

A* It is very offensive at times. It is like tlh^ gas you inhale 
Bumetimes from a coal stovc. At (»th<,*r times not m> much .-o. 

Q. What cla>s of people has the erection of the gus house 
bruught into the houses innnediat-ly round th^ gfi^ house? 

A. At the pre.-«'nt tii;ii», I should siv they were a lower cla-s 
of people, \.h it Vv'e would '.all a common class of people, directly 
ruund the gas bouse. 
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Q. Have you any doubt that the depreciation in the real estate 
in that vicinity is owing to the gas house ? 

A. I have no doubt that has been a very important cause of its 
depreciation. I am not willing to say that it i^ the only cause. 

Cross-examined by Mr. JeweU. 

Q. Was there any cause at work on Fort Hill that did not 
operate equally on Copp's Hill? 

A. Well, I am not suflSciently familiar with the causes there to 
answer the question. 

Q. Within your remembrance, did not that property on Port 
Hill contain some of the finest houses in the city? 

A. Yes, sir. Once, when I was clerk with Mr. Briggs, I lived 
with him there. 

Q. And there were very expensive and costly houses there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they all ceased to contain American occupants, fell into 
the hands of the Irish, and depreciated very largely in value ? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. Is not the laboring population on Fort Hill much greater 
than on Copp's Hill ? 

A. I should think it very likely. I presume there are a great 
many very respectable families residing at the North End. 

Q. Were not Federal Street, High Street, and South Street all 
aflFected in the same way ? 

A. It is too large a question for me to answer without looking 
into the matter. I should want to take time to examine it, 

Q. Salem Street has depreciated within your memory ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is without the range of the immediate effects of the 
gas works ? 

A. No, sir, Salem Street running from Hanover to Charter 
Street, and the gas works continually pouring out their nuisances 
right on the line, it is entirely impossible to protect Salem Street 
from them. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES FEELEY. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you live ? 
A. 560 Commercial Street. 
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Q. Do you own any real estate at the North End? 
A.. Yes, sir. 
Q. How much ? 

A. I own 15 houses on the corner of Charter and Commercial 
Streets. I leased them some 17 years ago. The lease was to 
^n out next January, and I thought I could sell the houses to 
^he owner of the land, but I couldn't ; the party that had the fee 
^f the land wasn't able to buy, and I had to make a trade for the 
'^nd with him ; and during these 1 7 years, the gas works, and 
^ther causes which belong to the city of Boston, it has depre- 
ciated gradually, but since the war commenced, it has been the 
^oret. The gas works every year increase thoir work, I should 
think six benches of retorts within the last four years, as well as I 
Could keep the run of them, and I have kept the run of them 
pretty well — as well as I could; and I think the coal that is 
burned since the war commenced makes it worse. The smoke 
that comes from the gas house I could get along with, and 
the dirt I could get along with, but the purifying house on the 
wharf is choking me ; and every winter, when they have more to 
do, it makes me worse. The doctor says I must move my child 
away from there. There was a man by the name of Burnett that 
lived next door to me, who had to move his child to Charlestown, 
by the advice of the doctor, and it got better when it was taken 
away from there. I have been one year in a vitriol factory in 
Boxbary, after I came over; I believe it was removed for a 
nuisance ; it isn't to be compared to the purifying house that is 
on that wharf, where they make their luting. 

Q. Has the value of your 15 houses depreciated in your judg- 
ment? 

A. b my judgment, I have lost by the gas works ^ lately, from 
fl>000 to $1,500 from rents. Almost every Yankee that was down 
there has left, except Mr. Giles, and he has got a span of horses 
to drive him out of town, so that he sha'n't get choked the same as 
lam. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Curtis, 

X- Your houses are what is called the North End Block ? 

^ Yes, sir. 

^- On leased land ? 

A- It was leased land. 
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Q. Yon now own tlie land I 
A. Partly. 

Q. You say you don't like tlie smell ? 

A. Xo, sir. This morning I went in to investigate it, and when 
I went in where they were making the luting, the water fell from 
my eyes. 

Q. That is on the other side of the street ? 

A. Yes, sir. My store is right opposite to it, and when the 
wind comes from that way, it drives the smell right into my door. 
I have to sleep in my store, and it's choking me. If anybody 
doubts it, let him sleep in my store two or three nights, and he 
will soon know. 

Q. About 1865, didn't you have the city down upon you for 
keeping a nuisance down there ? 

A. No, sir ; the Gas Compiiny was the cause of it. 

Q. Did the Gas Company keep the cattle down there ? 

A. No, they weren't down there but two days. I didn't know 
the market day, and 1 had no place to drive them into but there, 
and I kept them there for two nights, and then they complained 
of me. 

Q. About 14 head of cattle in your premises, weren't there? 

A. There was double that, 1 believe. I have been talking 
with the night-soil men, and they say they are healthy there, but I 
know James McGuire lost his life there by the smell ; I knew a 
man by the name of Dougherty to lose his life, and another man, 
whose name I don't remember ; and the man, who comes in James 
McGuire's place, whose name is Dyer, in my opinion, will be dead 
in three years from now. 

Q. It was the Board of Health that cleaned you out? 

A. Yes, sir, they attempted it. 

Q. Didn't they succeed? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it too dirty ? 

A. If you will put some decent questions, I will answer them. 

Q. Didn't they warn out every one of your tenants ? 

A. They did, sir. 

Q. Didn't you compromise the matter by cleaning up the prem- 
ises ? 

A. I did not. I brought doctors tliere and sliowed it was clean. 
It was done by the city thief, Mr. Forristall, because I went at 
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\m for stealing the city hogs ; and when he found the cattle were 
l\ieTe, he came upon me. 

Q. And Mr. Forristall, the head of the Health Department, 
cleaned it all up for you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was cleaned up, wasn^t it, and the hogs taken away ? 

A. All the hogs I knew about being taken away were the hogs 
Forristall carried home with him — stole them from the city* 
There is another thing that I forgot to tell. If a woman throws a 
dish of water into the street, she is sure to be complained of and 
prosecuted, when the gas works will pump their tar water and let it 
run in the street by my store down to the sower, and they arc not 
prosecuted. The workmen and the bosses, part of them, make 
their brags that the City Government has shares there, and they 
can do just as thoy please. 

Q. (by the Chiiirman). That is Mr. Giles, I suppose ? 

A. Mr. Giles is the great cause of complaint so far as the char- 
acter of the workmen is concerned. I have known them to go 
out and knock a man down on the bridge, rob him of his papers 
and money, and then some of the bosses would go their bail, and 
the next day they will be at work again. I will refer to the 
books and sliow you where thirty men have been dismissed for 
misdemeanors and taken back again. That is the class of people 
^t is kept there. There are some good, honest, hard-working 
men there, but there are some others that are different. I think 
real estate would come up twenty-five per cent within three years 
from to-day, if the gas works were taken away. I would build a 
good block on Charter Street, if the gas works were removed. 

Q- The Hull Street harlots are very troublesome down there, 
ain't they ? 

A* Yes, sir, the harlots, the thieves, and the gas works. 

Q- (by Mr. Stackpole). You class them all together? 
^- Yes, air ; and the gas works in that vicinity are the worst of 
tlie lot. 



TESTIMONY OF BENJ. FESSENDEN. 



Q* (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you live ? 
A- Ou Charter Street. 
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Q. How long have you lived there ? 

A. Thirty years. *" 

Q. What is your occupation ? 

A. I am not in business now. 

Q. Are you one of the assessors ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you are acquainted with the value of real estate i 
the neigliborhood of the gas works, are you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment, what is the eflfect of gas works upon t^be 
value of real estate in that vicinity ? 

A. I think it is depreciating in its general eflfect. That is one 
of the causes which has operated to depreciate it. 

Q. Can you form any estimate of the depreciation ? 

A. Well it would be only a random guess. I should suppose, 
however, that in the immediate vicinity of the gas house, saj 
within a square immediately adjoining it, it would not be far oat 
of the way to say it had depreciated from that cause probably 
ten per cent Other causes have operated, but that I should s»y 
had depreciated it as much as ten per cent, in the immedid'^ 
vicinity — on Sheafe Street in particular. 

Q. In your judgment, if the gas works were to be remove"i 
w^ould it tend to increase the value of real estate ? 

A. It is rather hard telling what Would be the eflfect of • 
change of that kind. Building materials are so high now that ** 
might bo some little time before it would increase. 

Q. Would it in the long-run ? 

A. I think it would in tnne. 

Q. How near are you to the gas works ? 

A. I can't tell the exact distance ; probably an eighth of a mile. 

Q. Are you so near as to be annoyed by the dust and smell ? 

A. That side of the hill, the gas doesn't reach so very much. 
We have something of it, but very little that is troublesome. We 
are not materially troubled. 

Q. What is the eflfect of the gas works extending their domain? 

A. Well, sir, I don't know as I could tell that because it has 
not extended suflRcicntly of late to make any material difference ; 
but I suppose the nearer you approach any dwelling-house, the 
greater the diflSculty would be from the gas house. By pulling 
down one house, the smell of the gas would extend to the next 
one a little more. 
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Q. What has been the effect of the gas house in regard to the 
diaiacter of^he population there ? 

A.. Well, I think that is one of the effects it has had — it has 
driven the better class away. Of course, there are some otlier 
causes for that, but I think that was the primary cause of driving 
off the best class of citizens from that portion of the city. 

Q. The employees of the gas house, I suppose, have to live 
there? 

A. Well, they do. I don't know whether it is absolutely neces- 
sary they should live within a stone's throw or not, but they do. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If the gas works had not been located 
where they are, would the real estate in that neighborhood have 
kept pace with the increased value of real estate in other parts 
of the city during this year and last, more especially this year, 
1866? 

A. I don't tliink it would in the same ratio, not to the same 
extent. It would probably have rather advanced, but not to the 
»me extent that it has in other portions of the city. 

Q. I don't mean in the same ratio with Summer Street, where 
it is so attractive for stores, but taking the cityjn general ? 

A. I don't think it would quite to that extent that it has in the 
^jor part of the city, but it would to some extent. The narrow 
streets of the North End is one reason why it would not have 
advanced at the same rate. 

Cross-examined by Mr. JeweU. 

Q- What proportion of the territory of Ward Two, do you think 
the gas works cover? It is a small portion compared with the 
rest of the real estate in Ward Two, isn't it ? 

A. Well, their works cover about three acres — very near that, 
the whole. I can't tell what the whole ward is. 

Q- Don't you appraise the property of the gas works much 
higher than you appraise the other property in the neighborhood? 
A. No, sir, I should think not. 
Q. Somewhat higher don't you ? 

A. We may appraise it a little higher, possibly a little. 
Q. About how many acres should you judge there were in the 
present boundaries of Ward Two ? 
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A. 1 should say there were twenty. It is mere guess work. 
[The ward was pointed out to the witness on the maf of Boston.] 
It is a much larger territory than I thought. There may be one 
hundred and fifty acres. 

Q. What is the total valuation of the real esttite of Ward Two 
this year? 

A. I am not able to tell you. The last time that I knew what 
it was, was under the old arrangement, before the boundary was 
altered. It was then about thirteen millions. Now the territory 
is doubled, and it must be, probably, about thirty millions, at a 
guess. I have not seen the books footed up, and don't know. 

Q. Wliat is the valuation of the real estate of the gas works in 
Ward Two? 

A. Not far from $1,200,000, 1 think ; I am not positive. 

Q. You say that the depreciation of property about one square 
distance from the gas works, in your judgment is ten per cent? 

A. Yes, sir, I should say to the extent of one square adjoining, 
it was ten per cent, or near that. 

Q. The territory occupied by the Gas Company, if it is three 
acres, is about one-fiftieth part of the whole ward ? 

A. I remember pretty near their quantity of land to be three 
acres. 

Q. That would be one-fiftieth part of the whole territory of the 
ward, if there are one hundred and fifty acres in the ward ? 

A. That is a mere guess ; I can't say, sir. 

Q. That being valued at $1,200,000, if the rest of the ward \^ 
valued as the Gas Company's land is, it would bo sixty millions 
instead of thirty, wouldn't it ? 

A. I supposed, when you asked me of the relative value, you 
referred to the value of the land. The works upon the land, as 
more expensive, of course, should be valued higher than an ordi- 
nary dwelling-house. There are expensive works on this land, 
but the land itself we reckon at about $2 ' a foot, and I think that 
the land on most of the streets round there would average that. 
There are many streets where it wouldn't sell for a dollar. 

Q. Where is that ? 

A. The city sold some on Salutation Street, I believe, recently, 
for a dollar, and that was in the immediate neighborhood of the 
wharves. 

Q. What other streets have a low valuation of the land ? 
A. On Henchman Street, I don't think you could sell the land 
for a dollar. 
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Q. Are there many parts of the ward where land is as low as a 
dollar a foot? 

A. No, sir, there are not. 

Q. Or $1.25? 

A. There are considerable many streets where it is as low as 
$1.25. 

Q. And very many where it is as low as $1.50 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is not the land about the Gas Co.'s works, then, more 
valuable than the majority of the land in Ward Two ? 

A. Well, it might be, because a large part of it is pretty near 
deep water. The value of land on Hanover St. is from $4.00 to 
$5.00 a foot. 

Q. But the land immediately about the Gas Co.'s works is a 
good deal more valuable than the land in a great many other 
streets in Ward Two ? 

A. I don't think it is now, sir. 

Q. .You assessed the estates that the Gas Co. have bought, but 
have not yet used, at $2.50 a foot, didn't you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How high? 

A. It varies from $1.25 to $1.75. 

Q. Is not that on the opposite side of the street ? 

A. No, sir. Well, it is across the little narrow lane which 
runs from 'Snowhill Street to Prince Street, but not across the 
street 

Q. Don't you recollect that you assessed the new purchase of 
the Gas Co., on Prince Street and Snowhill Street, the land where 
the houses stood, which they have not yet occupied, or had not then, 
at $70,000? 

A. We assessed those all separate houses, the same as they 
were before the Gas Co. bought them. 

Q. Was not the aggr(5gate about $70,000 ? 

A. I never footed it up ; 1 don't know what the amount was. 

ft 
Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). You mean that the houses and land 
were assessed separately ? 

A. I mean that the houses and land were assessed separate. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). I am asking about the $70,000? 
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A. I don't know what the whole amount was, whether it '^ 
$50,000 or $70,000. 

Q. You took the same valuation as last year ? 

A. Very nearly. There was a trifling depreciation on 8€:> ": 
houses, but no great. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). How long have you been an assessor? 

A. Eleven years. 

Q. How long have you resided there ? 

A. Thirty years and six months. 

Q. What was the effect of the gas works when they first beg^ 
to manufacture gas, if you can remember back thirty years? 

A. I didn't experience any injurious effect from them for 
period of five or six years from the time I first moved there. 

Q. Did you hear any complaints in the earlier years of fct» 
establishment of the works there ? 

A. Yes, sir. I did about that time. I don't know precis^' 
what time they commenced. 

Q. And have these complaints increased as the gas works ha.v"^ 
increased ? 

A. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If gas works of the magnitude of thoeef 
at the North End were placed upon Charles Street, what, in your 
judgment, would be the depreciation in the value of real estate 
on Beacon St. and Beacon Hill ? 

A. Well, sir, I should think it would depreciate it one half. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). In the appraisal you have placed on 
the gas works, you have not simply estimated the land, but the 
value of their buildings and machinery ? 

A. The buildings, and whatever stands on the ground, which 
comprehends the retorts, a large number of them, and all the 
structures. 

Q. So that, in taking the amount for which the gas works are 
taxed, with reference to the total taxation of that s^tion, you 
take into consideration not simply the land, but all those valuable 
structures on the land ? 

A. Yes, sir. If my memory serves me, we valued the land and 
buildings, structures, retorts, and all, at about $7.50 a foot, upon 
one square, of about two acres. The wharf property, I think, 
does not amount to so much as that. 
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Q. You have been asked by Mr. Jewell in regard to the lower 
valuation of land in that vicinity. Whether or not the land in 
the immediate vicinity of the gas works, if the gas works were 
removed, would be more valuation in itself than the land^kich 
you have said was taxed at $1.00 and $1.25? ^^ 

A. 1 think if the gas works were out of the way, there would 
be no land round there but could be sold for $2.00 a foot. 

Q. It would be twice as valuable as the land now assessed at a 
dollar? 

A. I think so, sir. I remember that about 1836, there was 
some land sold for building purposes on Charter Street. I can't 
remember exactly what it sold for, but I think $1.12} a foot, a 
part of it, and $1.25 another part. I recollect that in 1866 some 
land was sold within 200 feet of that, on the same side of the 
street at auction for 53 or 52} cts. a foot. The estates were so 
near togetlier that that would afford a comparison. The last sale 
was at auction; the sale made in 1836 was a private sale. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Do you know any other place in the city 
of Boston where gas works could be placed, where they would 
not injure the inhabitants and deteriorate the value of property ? 

A. I dor not, sir. 

Q. Wouldn't they be equally injurious anywhere in the city? 

A. I think they would. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). That is inside the city ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Is there any place in the vicinity of 
Boston where they could be placed, to your knowledge, without 
depreciating the value of the property ? 

A. I don't think there is in the city proper. In East Boston 
there is Breed's Island, that perhaps it wouldn't injure quite so 
much. 

Q. Is there any place within three or four miles of the city of 
Boston where gas works could be built, where property would 
not be injured by them ? 

A. I don't think of any, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). I suppose if they were located on 
vacant land, where there was not a large number of people 

28 
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around they would injure property less than where the population 
is thick ? 

A. If there was a sparse population, of course it would injure 
it&ikhan where the population is thick. 

Q. (by the Chairman). I suppose, if the gas works were re- 
raoved three or four miles from the city upon a farm where the 
land is sold by the acre, the depreciation would not be so much? 

A. I suppose not, if you put them on land that was only good 
to raise grass for milch cows. 

TESTIMONY OF S. A. STETSON. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). You live in Boston, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. Gas fitting and dealing in gas fixtures. 

Q. Whereabouts is your store ? 

A. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 

Q. That is in the neighborhood of Boylston Street? 

A. Yes, sir ; about five rods this side of Boylston Market. 

Q. Have you a water gauge for measuring the pressure of gas ? 

A. Yes, sir; we have it for our own convenience, to test 
burners, &c. ; to know what pressure we are testing them under. 

Q. Have you taken any observations of the pressure of gas 
lately ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Will you please give them to the Committee, if you have 
any memorandum of them? 

A. Tuesday, Dec, 4, at 4 o'clock, p.m., the pressure was 2| 
inches ; at 5 and 6 o'clock, 1 inch. Wednesday, 5th, at 11 o'clock, 
2| inches ; 1 o'clock, the same ; 5 o'clock, 1^ inches ; quarter past 
6, IJ; quarter past 10 in the evening, 2^. Thursday, 6th, at 12 
o'clock, it was 2| ; at 3 o'clock, the same ; ten minutes past six, 
IJ; twenty-five minutes past 8 in the evening, it was 2 inches. 
To-day, the 7th, at 9 o'clock, 2| ; 10 o'clock, 2J; 5 o'clock, 1{ ; 
quarter past 6, 1 J ; 7.55, 1|. That is the latest information I can 
give you. 

Q. Have you observed the gas burning late in the evening, 11 
or 12 o'clock, with your eye? 

A. I have casually noticed it in my own house, in places of 
business and public halls where I have been. 
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Q. How is the pressure late at night ? 

A. I should say that the pressure late in the evening is very 
great. I can't tell you from having tested it, but from observa- 
tion, the pressure is very great. 

Q. So that a gas burner, if lighted at six or seven o'clock, if 
not turned down, would blow ? 

A. Yes, sir. I was called to look at a room once, perhaps two 
or three years ago, where a gentleman boarded in a hotel. I had 
done the work in that hotel, and I was sent for to look at the 
room. The gentleman occupying it went out in the early part of 
the evening, and turned the argand burner as low as he could and 
have any light. He didn't come back until 12 o'clock, and then 
he couldn't tell whether the bed-clothes were white or black. 
It was impossible for him to stay in the room. When I went in 
in the morning, every thing was as black as though it was hung in 
drapery. 

Q. How would the pressure compare with the pressure on 
higher land ? 

A. I suppose it would be greater. 

Q. Do you know the proportion it rises ? 

A. I do not. We test the gas for our own convenience in test- 
ing burners. That is^ why we have this gauge. 

Q. Is the apparatus correct ? 

A. I can't say. It is correct as far as I know. It is the same 
apparatus we generally jise, and what is generally used by people 
in our business. 



Cross-examination hy Mr. Curtis. 

Q. The reason why the pressure is so high in the daytime is 
because there are no lamps lighted to reduce it? 

A. I presume so, sir. There is no doubt about it. It is not 
always so high in the daytime as I have got the register there 
for the last two or three days. 

Q. Every one of the figures you have given have been the 
highest by daylight ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is because there are no lamps burning? 

A. It is generally the lowest when we begin to light up in the 
evening; after we have been lighted half an hour. 

Q. After everybody else follows your example ? 
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A. I presume so, sir. It is very natural for people to light up 
when it bocomes dark. 

Q. As the lamps are put out, and the theatres close, then the 
pressure begins to increase again? 

A. I suppose that would be the natural consequence. 

Q. Whether the natural consequence or not, is it not so? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe so ; it is my judgment. 

Q. Then the pressure would not be higher later in the night 
than in the daytime ? 

A. That would depend upon circumstances, I should think. 

Q. Should you suppose that tlie person you spoke of who left 
his room with the gas turned down, was a careless or careful man ? 

A. I don^t know him. He was a boarder there. 

Q. If he had left that burner with the cock open, and the gas 
not lighted, could he have lived in the room when he got back ? 

A. I shouldn^t suppose he could, unless the room was well aired. 

Q. That is an accident that sometimes happens in every family ? 

A. Yes, sir, very often. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). The light had been turned down, 
hadn't it ? 

A. So I understood. He didn't tell me so. He represented to 
the landlord that it had been turned down to a blue light. 

Q. (by the Chairman). I suppose the pressure is greatest just 
before lighting, and in the evening when they begin to turn off 
the lamps in the stores and places of amusements ? 

A. The pressure would increase very materially then. I have 
observed it a great many times when I have been in halls and 
places near the Boston Theatre. Of course, when they begin to 
turn out the lights, the lights all over the neighborhood begin to 
come up. 1 can tell almost to a certainty when the theatres close 
by the pressure on the gas. 

Q. 1 suppose the great pressure during the daytime is owing 
to the pressure required to force the gas to distant parts of the 
city through the pipes, and the very little consumption going on? 

A. That is what I have supposed. 

Q. (hy Mr. Hyde). Can you give any opinion whether, under 
this pressure, gas escapes to any extent during the day? 

A. It depends a great deal upon the character of the fixtures, 
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^^d how they are turned on and off. If the fixtures are perfect, 
'^hen no gas escapes ; if the fixtures are worn out and the cocks 
set loose and used up, the gas is escaping continually. 

Q. If you put in new fixtures and put them in properly, under 
this pressure will gas escape to any extent? 

A. I should think not. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). The gas would escape with a lower press- 
ure, if the fixtures were imperfect? 

A. I should think not. The higher the pressure, the more gas 
would escape, of course. 

Q. But if the fixtures were imperfect, the gas would escape ? 

A. It would escape with any pressure, but the higher the 
pressure, the more would escape. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). You could regulate the pressure, for in- 
sts&nce, over this table, by turning the cocks ? 
A. You can turn the pressure from the burners. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If I was to settle my gas bill up to the 
first day of May, and then leave the city, and come back the first 
day of October, and go on consuming the gas after I arrived at 
Jny bouse, would not my next gas bill be greater than it would if 
1 liad shut my gas ofl', between the meter and the street? 

A. When you go* away, you should always turn the gas off, and 
J^ot have any come into the house. That is a precaution that I 
^d vise every one of my customers to take. I never connect a 
^^ter without leaving a wrench to shut the gas off from the 
^^ter. That is a rule of the establishment ; and I always recom- 
^ond my customers, if they have got any leaky fixtures that wo 
^^rmot attend to the moment they come in, to go and turn off the 
K^8 and keep it turned off in the daytime. 

Q. Don't you think my bill would be less from the fact that I 
^^med it off behind the meter ? 

-i. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Would not that depend upon the condition 
^^ the Chairman's fixtures ? 

A. To a great degree. Entirely upon that. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If I was to burn my gas under a 2^ inch 
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pressure^ and was to turn the faacet behind the meter at an angle 
of 45 degrees, would I not decrease my bill 80 or 35 per cent 
during the quarter? 

A. It should be reduced so. 

Q. It would be much more economical to the consumers of the 
city if they were furnished with rich gas, and burned it under a 
low pressure ? 

A. Yes, sir ; very much. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Supposing the pressure in the street is 
indicated by the pressure gauge at 2^ inches, is there a pressure 
of 2^ inches as it comes out of the burners in this room? 

A. We should screw the apparatus on the nipple, not on the 
burner. The pressure would be the same coming through the 
apparatus on the nipple as it is coming through the burner. 

Q. Could you burn such gas as is made in this city now at a 
pressure of 2|- inches ? 

A. I should think it was too great a pressure. 

Q. It would smoke ? 

A. It would smoke, and the gas would be wasted. 

Q. Could you turn it off so it wouldn't smoke ? 

A. Then the pressure is reduced below 2J. 

Q. It would come through the cock still ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is impossible to burn the gas with these common fish-tail 
burners at a pressure of 2^ inches ? 

A. 1 think it is, and consume the gas. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). You mean, to burn it economiccdly, not 
positively impossible ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Have you been in the habit of personally 
visiting the premises when you put in gas fixtures ? 

A. 1 very often do. It is not always that 1 do, because I have 
so many people to attend to. 

Q. What has been the condition of the meters in those houses 
where you have been ? 

A. It is no part of my business to interfere with the meters. 
Whenever I have been called upon to examine meters for any of 
my customers, I have decUned. I have nothing to do with exam- 
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itting meters. That is a matter for the Gas Co. Whenever 
people come to me and exclaim about their bills, I refer them to 
the Gas Co. That is no part of my business. 

Q. Do you hear many complaints about the bills ? 

A. Yes, sir. Persons come in to make inquiries, particularly 
our customers. 

Q. Are the meters generally, as you find them in buildings, 
well put up and in good condition ? 

A. They are generally well set. It depends upon the mechanic 
who makes the connections whether the connections are perfect 
or not Some of them are very imperfectly made. 

Q. Does the measurement of gas depend upon whether it is well 
done or not? 

A. I should think not, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Whenever you have sent customers with 
complaints to the Gas Co., haven't you always found them per- 
fectly ready to investigate the matter and do justice ? 

A. Sometimes they have, and sometimes they have reported 
that they could get no satisfaction. Sometimes they come in and 
say that they have had rather insulting answers, &c, 

Q. You mean by that, they didn't get their bills reduced, don't 
you? 

A. I do, sir. 

Q. But you never found that they declined to investigate a 
case? 

A. I never went to the Gas Co. with any complaint about my 
own bills. We settle any thing they put before us. Sometimes 
we think they are pretty steep, but we don't ask any questions. 
We go and pay them. The only experience I have had with the 
Gas Co. has been with my own bills. I never have gone there 
for anybody else, or gone with anybody. 

Q. (By the Chairman). If all the Gas Co.'s meters in Boston 
were set in an even temperature, say sixty-five degrees, would it 
not be more advantageous to the consumers of gas than having 
them set where hoar frost would form in the meter if a dry me- 
ter, or if a wet meter, the water would freeze ? 

A. It would be undoubtedly better for the consumer. 65 is 
higher than there is any need of having it. I think when you 
get a temperature too hot it is not so economical as one a little 
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you put meters where it is so cold that hoar frost gets into thm. -^ 
and fills them up, you can't get any light. You see that in -^Bd 
street lamps in very cold weather. They are not giving & — h 
light of a candle ; some of them entirely gone out. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). That is in very cold weather? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Do you think that hoar frost remains^ ii 
pipes of our street lamps, when the pipe runs up an iron post, ^ 
it does, and diminishes the amount of gas we receive below t^ be 
amount we are charged with by the Company in the. winter moat: ^Mib 
when it is at the freezing point ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It diminishes the light of the street lamps? 

A. Yes, sir, very materially. 

Q. And we don't get what we pay for? 

A. Should say not, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). You can't help freezing it in cold woatti '^^^ 
can you ? 

A. Gas is freezable, sir, because it is a vapor, and whei^ ^^ 
condenses it turns to frost. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Do you believe it would be for 'M^oe 
advantage of the citizens of Boston to have a city inspector ^* 
the Gas Co.'s meters ? 

A. I do. 

Q. In your opinion, should the city of Boston have an inspe^^ ^^^^ 
exclusively to itself, who will give them all the information ^^ 
may acquire in regard to the consumption of gas, the best kia^i ^ 
burners to be used, &c. ? 

A. I believe it would be a judicious expenditure of money^ *"*^® 
salary of such an officer. I think it would be advantageous ^^^ 
the city of Boston to establish such an officer. 

Q. And it should be done for their protection? 

A. It should be done for the protection of the citizens, siw^^^ ^ 
would save all hard feelings and a great deal of bickering for 
Gas Co. I shouldn't suppose the Gas Co. would object to su^^ ^^ * 
thing. 
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Q. What would be the value of such services? I mean, in 
^hat direction would the benefitB accrue ? What would be the 
duties such a man should perform ? 

A. One of the things I would have him attend to would be to 
loot after the gas that the city pays for. I think that alone 
"Would save his salary in a year. The city is consuming a great 
deal of gas here, in the engine houses, in the Court House, in the 
Tombs, in the police stations, in one room and the entry of every 
school house, and in various other places that should be looked 
after. The city is an immense customer of the Boston Gas Light 
Co. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Do you believe we require such an 
inspector, in order that the people should know the quality and 
illuminating power of the gas every day? 

A. I think it would be well to have such an oflScer. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). In what other respects, besides testing the 
gas and saving the waste, would such an officer be of advantage 
to the city ? 

A. It would be an advantage to the citizens to go to this in- 
spector, and his business should be to go to his house and exam- 
ine his gas fixtures, meter, and every thing, see that they are 
^ight, and give him a certificate. 

Q. (by the Chairman). When any complaint is made of a meter, 
should it be the duty of the inspector to go to the house and 
there inspect the meter without taking it away? 

A. He might do it there or take it away, at liis own conve- 
^iv^Dce. 

Q. Suppose it should be frozen up where it stands, and he 
should take it away to a workshop, and it should thaw out, and 
*^© should then place it on his test table, and find it accurate, 
^oiild he have any evidence of its correctness from that examina- 
tion? 

A. I should say he would. 

Q. How could he when it measured falselv, because of the hoar 
'"o^t, which thawed out before he tested it? 

A. Because they don^t adjust meters with the idea that they 
^^ going to freeze. It is only a short time of the year that they 
^**^ trouWed that way. 

29 
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Q. Suppose that hbar frost does form from condensations in the 
meter, and that makes the meter measure against me from 35 to 
40 per cent ; Avould it not be better for the inspector to test that 
meter where it is, rather than tiiko it away and have it thawed 
out, so that it will measure correctly when subjected to the test? 

A. It would be better, probably. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). I understand you to say that the city 
would save the amount paid for the salary of such an oflScer by 
the amount of waste gas that would be saved ? 

A. Among their own buildings, yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Could not that duty be performed by one 
of their own officers ? 

A. If they have one who is thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Q. Is there any necessity of going to the Legislature to get an 
inspector to do that? 
. A. I should suppose that could be done by the Corporation. 

Q. Did you know there was one already appointed by the 
State? 

A. Yes, sir. I know there is such an inspector. 

Q. What additional inspection do you want? 

A. He is only to inspect my meter if I go to him and ask him 
to do it, and pay him for it. 

Q. If it is right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Is he to give any information to con- 
sumers ? 

A. Not that I am aware of. His duty is to inspect the meters, 
and he puts the seal of the Commonwealth upon them. As I 
understand, a Gas Co. is not at liberty to put in a meter without 
the broad seal of the Commonwealth upon it. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If the State Inspector was called to 
inspect in Springfield to-morrow, could he inspect for the citizens 
ol Boston during the day he was absent in Springfield? 

A. Not at all, sir. 

Q. Tlie State Inspector is only authorized personally to inspect 
gas in the whole State of Massachusetts ; he is not allowed to have 
a deputy ; therefore could he answer a call for inspection in Bos- 
ton, when called to Springfield, Lowell, or New Bedford ? 
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A.. He couldn't do it. 

Q. Supposing we had a man in the city of Boston whose duty 

^fc Was to look after the interests of the citizens, by the inspection 

^* their meters and the general connections in their houses, what 

<3utie8 could such an officer perform that would be of value to the 

^^itizens at large? 

A. A man who goes to the Gas Company and gets any thing 
g'enerally has to take their say so for every thing that comes. 
Then if there is a city inspector he can go to that city inspector 
<^r a verification of the facts, if they can be verified, and if they 
c^annot, then he can get satisfaction. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Can't he go to the State Inspector? 
A. Not always. I understand that he is not always in Boston. 
I never went to his office. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Is there any such waste of gas, from im- 
perfect fixtures, that such an officer could be of service to the 
<^itizen8 by informing them of it, or is it the case that, throughout 
*^lie city of Boston the citizens are, substantially, only paying for ^ 
'^^hat they receive ? 

A., It is a satisfaction to a man to know he is getting all he 
P^y 8 for. 

Q. Prom your knowledge, is there any such imperfection of the 
S'^ fixtures, that such a man could be a benefit to the citizens ? 

A. Well, I should say that there was. It is a matter I haven't 

6^ven a great deal of consideration to. I should never have 

thought of it perhaps, if it hadn't been mentioned by the Chairman. 

Q. As you from day to day visit shops, stores and dwelling- 

^^ouses, you are able to judge whether there is a leakage or any 

^> those things whereby a loss is occasioned to the consumer, are 

y^ti not? As it is to-day, a majority of the citizens I suppose, know 

*^*ttle, if any thing about the condition of the gas fixtures in their 

Qooseg, or the connections with the meter, or whether the meter 

^^gisters correctly or incorrectly. I suppose they know nothing 

&boat it except to turn the gas on and off*, and pay the bills ? 

A. They seldom look at it, I suppose. I know I hardly ever 
look at mine. 
Q. Now, if there was a man to look after these things, would 

/he make enough saving in the consumption of gas to be of sub- 
stantial advantage to the citizens ? 
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A. I should say he would ? 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). That is in addition to the advantage 
he would be to the city in saving their gas ? 
^ A. Yes, sir. I think that such an officer should be created. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Would it not be an advantage to tbe 
City if the Gas Company were obliged to have an index register 
in every house, showing the amount of gas consumed week l>y 
week and month by month, so that a family could look at that 
index register and see how much they had burned at any time ? 

A. That would produce economy, because persons seeing tUa* 
they were using a good deal of gas would turn it off. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Don't they have this information alrea^'y 
on the meter ? 

A. Yes, sir, but not one in twenty can read it. 

Q. But they can learn to read it as easily as to tell time hy * 
watch, can't they ? 
^ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If the city of London has learned fro^ 
an experience of a great many years, that it is necessary to h^^^^ 
an inspection of gas during the whole day and night, does not tl^^ 
same necessity exist here ? , 

A. I have already said that. I think it would be a very pro fi t-^' 
ble and judicious office to create for the city government. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). How long would it take to teach any ri^^*^^ 
to read his gas register or his meter ? 

A. A very few minutes. I don't know exactly how long. 

Q. You would undertake to teach any man to do it in a v4^^ ^ 
short time, wouldn't you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would there be any difficulty in setting up a meter in "*^*^ 
public schools, and teaching the children to read it? 

A. Where the gas came in, I should suppose not. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If an index was kept upon the met^^ 
and a monthly record kept of the consumption, would it not he ^ 
protection to the consumer if, when his bill came in, he couW 
compare it with the corresponding quarter? 
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A^ Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Supposing the freezing up in winter is from 
innproper connections or improper placing of the pipes, is there 
any man to inform the consumer? 

A. No, sir, except he sends for the gas people. ** 

Q. As I understand it, if a meter freezes up, the man sends 
^w-ordto the Company and they thaw it out, and he pays the bill? 

A. No, sir ; the consumer gets no charge, that I know of. They 
tlaw it with whiskey. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If the agent of the Company should 
come to your house to-day and find your meter measuring falsely, 
lie would probably take it down, carry it away, and replace it with 
another meter, or repair that meter ? 

A. That would be the natural consequence. 

Q. If it has been measuring against you, would he be likely to 
inform you of that fact? 

A. I don't very often hear of those kinds of cases. It is where 
'fc measures against the Company that they change a meter, 
generally. 

Q- (by Mr. Hyde). From your observation have you been able 
^ form any opinion as to whether dry meters, as now' used, 
flJcasure correctly? 

^' No, sir. I have never investigated that subject at all. 

TESTIMONY OF C. T. BENSON. 

Q- (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you reside ? 

^- I^rince Street, 82. 

Q- A.nd your occupation ? 

^* Carpenter. 

Q' How near are you to the gas works ? 

^' Two or three minutes' walk. 

Q« Do you own real estate ? 

A.. I do. 

Q. How much ? 

A. A double house, and three small houses in the rear of that. 

Q. How long have you lived there ? 

A. Between 25 and 30 years. 
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Q. What is the efiFect of the gas works, in your judgment, upon 
the value of real estate ? 

A. Well, sir, if we could tell how much higher it would be if 
the gas wasn't there, we could get at it pretty nigh. It is rather 
a puzzling thing to get at. I know Blackstone Street, for instance, 
lias risen five or six times from what it was when it was Canal. 
I should think it had injured the real estate round there 20 per 
cent. That is, I mean if the gas house hadn't been there — but it 
now is. We have got to take the thing as it is. 

Q. If the gas works hadn't been there you think your property 
would have been worth 20 per cent more to-day than it is ? 

A. Yes, sir, I don't doubt it. 

Q. If the gas works should be removed, what effect would it 
have upon the real estate there ? 

A. It is something like locking up the stable after the horse is 
gone. The folks have gone — cleared out ; we are an Irish Ward 
now, and it was fetched about by the gas house, nothing else. 

Q. Suppose the gas house to be removed, and the employees of 
the gas house to remove, as they would in that case, whether or 
not in the course of time, in your judgment, real estate would rise? 

A. There is no question but what it would rise ; but the inhabi- 
tants that would have staid there if the gas house had not been 
there, they have gone and located somewhere else. There is no 
gentleman here in the room but what would be for moving if an 
Irishman came and opened a groggery, or a cabbage and potato 
shop next to him. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. The question I desire to put is, whether if you were to do 
the beat you could by removing the nuisance, you couldn't im- 
prove the state of things ? 

A. Well, we know how merchants have carried their business 
up in town on account of the state of things at the North End. 
We know how Fulton Street is deserted. Merchants have said, 
" It is a low place to fetch customers." They are ashamed of it. 
We know that the deep water is at the North End ; but how far 
we should have been ahead in commercial business is a matter 
that we have got to guess at. But we know that the big ships 
have to come there now, and we know that almost all the Yankees 
have moved away, and the Irish taken their places ; and some 
pretty low ones at that. 

Q. Still you don't answer my question — whether if the gas 
works were removed, it wouldn't be better for your property ? 
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A. I think it would bo better, a good deal better. 

Q. What other evils, if any, do the gas works produce ? 

A. The inhabitants that it fetches there, and the smut that it 
spreads far and wide, according to the wind. If there is a high 
wind it carries it farther off; but it falls somewhere: if there i^ 
a calm, it falls near the base. 

Q. Are yon annoyed by it ? 

A. I guess I am, a little. 

Q. What effect does it have there ? 

A. If you should rub your hand on a window seat, where the 
window had been open one day, it would look as if you had been 
blacking shoes. 

Q. Does it affect you clothes and furniture ? 

A. It besmutches every thing if the window is up. You can test 
it best after a snow storm. Just go and see what falls on the 
white snow in one day. 

Q. Have you any doubt that the smut comes from the gas 
works ? 

A. I have no more doubt of it than I doubt that you are talk- 
ing to me. 

Q. How about smoke ? Are you troubled with that much ? 

A. Sometimes we are, and sometimes we are not. 

Q. I suppose if the gas works were removed, the people would 
be much more willing to live there ? 

A. I guess they would. 

Q. How does the increased domain of the gas works affect the 
value of real estate down there ? 

A. The great cry is at the North End, "That abominable 
nuisance is spreading its boundaries far and wide. I ain't going 
to 8tay here. I am going to sell out and go off." 

Q. That makes the land cheaper ? 

A. Yes, sir. That is the way it goes on. 

Q. So that the Gas Company, by extending its boundaries, can 
purchase the land cheaper that it injures ? 

A. Yes, sir. If there is any nuisance, the more it spreads, the 
greater nuisance it is. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). You don't suppose it would improve the 
Korth End if the gas works were removed and the land used for 
tnechauieal purposes? 

A. It wouldn't fetch it to what it otherwise would have been. 
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but it would improve, because, if we haven't Beacon Street 
hitched to us, we have all the facilities of deep water, and that is 
a great benefit to any part of the city, wherever it is. 

The Cliairman stated that there were several other gentleman 
from the North End present, whose testimony would probably 
only be cumulative, and to save time, as it was nearly ten o'clock, 
he would ask those of them who would corroborate the statements 
already made to st^nd up. 

Mr. D. Kimball and Mr. Wm. Ross stated that they agreed 
with the evidence that had been given. Mr. Ross said, in addition, 
that he had lieard that a man who was lighting his pipe at the gas 
works recently, threw the lighted match into the gasometer, and 
it went up in a blaze. They had just time to cover it, and save 
the city from being blown up. 

Mr. Jabez F. Hewes said there were several gentlemen present 
residing at the North End who had not been called upon, and be 
hoped they would be heard. If they could be got there another 
evening, it would be all right, but he doubted if they could. The 
fact was, the people of the North End were afraid of this rich 
corporation, as he confessed he was. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY D. FOAVLE. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Do you desire to say any thing on this 
subject ? 

A. I have nothing to say except that I should substantiate 
Mr. Kimball. It has injured my business very materially. 

Q. Is it your opinion that families generally complain of the 
gas works as a nuisance ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. I once boarded on Sheafe Street, and I couldn't 
have my clothes washed there — couldn't have them dried. Of 
course the gas smoke is a great nuisance in all that vicinity, but 
none of it quite reaches me, at the corner of Prince and Salem 
Streets. But there is this much about it ; of course it is a great 
loss of business to us. The greater part of the respectable 
Americans have moved away. I know a great many families 
that propose leaving the North End ; and of course every one 
must know that that land is the healthiest in the city. 

Q. In your opinion have the gas works depreciated the value 
of property down there generally ? 
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A. Yes, sir, I should judge so. I am sure I shouldn't care to 
live there. My view is the same as the rest of North End. 

The Chairman. It appears to me that this evidence from the 
North End is corroborative, merely, and it does not seem neces- 
sary to go on with it any further. 

Adjourned to Tuesday evening, Dec. 11th, at 7 o'clock. 

Tuesday Evening, Dec. 11, 1866. 

The Committee resumed the hearing of testimony at 7J 
o'clock. 

TESTIMONY OF GARDNER WARREN. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Where do you reside, sir ? 

A. In Roxbury. 

Q. What experience have you had in the construction of gas 
works ? 

A. I was engaged from 1848 several years in building gas 
works. I built in ten different cities and towns in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

Q. Which towns did you build in? 

A. Roxbury, Charlestown, Lynn, Salem, Great Falls, Marble- 
head, Taunton, Woonsocket, Plymouth, and Woburn. 

Q. What attention have you given, sir, to the building of works 
for the manufacture of gas? 

A. I was constantly engaged in that business some six years, and 
studied the subject, I suppose, pretty thoroughly. 

Q. Would it be practicable, in your judgment, for the city of 
Boston to erect works in the vicinity of Boston for the manufacture 
of gas? 

A. It would be. 

Q. What are the obstacles most prominently in view in regard to 
the erection of works outside of the city ? 

A. There are no obstacles, that I know of, at all, if the right 
location is adopted. 

Q. What advantage would gas works located outside of the 
city have over those located inside of the city ? 

A. I do not know that they would have any, except in a sani- 
tary point of view. The distribution of gas can be made just as 
"W-ell from works in the city as from works out of the city. 

80 
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Q. Hi:w woolfi it be in regard to econonLj m purcfaazig laad? 

A- The Lind -s-L^'i o:?»t ks*. andoabtefiv, om of the crcy. 

'i- I- r-rz^'i :.j Lavi::;? more nxmro mak-* economical nnprov©- 
mecsi, •x'w TF.o.'i it he? 

A. .Sj Sir ^ lahnjr and material are o^acemevi. I do not koow 
&$ i* -w-juA maie anj •iL3eren-:^*. except, perhaps. tEiat it miglit 
malce more ii£>reace m taking the material oat of the cicr. 

Q, Sippr^'e the works to te place*! in a localitr where coti 
cctild "^.e 'ieLivereil aa ea^ilv a* in the city ? 

A. Tnere w.jol-l be n«j difference rn ciDet. 

Q, H"iW would it be in regard to the workmen, as to their 
obtarninz b'.-ard and house rent ? 

A. Thej might obtain tenements at a kwer rate out of the city 
than within the city. That woold depend apon the locmtioQ. 

Q. Is there any diiSctilty in the distritntkn of gas from works 
located one or two or three miles out of the city? 

A. Xoc any that I know of, except in regard to tifee axe of the 
pipe:}. The further you go, the larger the pipes would haTe 
to be. 

Q. Hare you made any estimates of the cost at wiiich gas may 
be manufactured at the present time ? 

A. I have thought of the subject some. 

Q. Will jfjji state the result of your estimates? 

A. I think it would not cost orer one dollar and seT«ity cents 
($1.70). aHowing nothing for taxes;. 

Q. Will you state the basis of this calculation? Or, first, I will 
ask whether that includes the interest. 

A. That would include the interest. 

Q. How much did you allow, in that ease. f%x the cost of coal 
and lime? Perhaps you had becter go into and tell folly the 
data on which your estimates were based. 

A. I have maiie an estimate of the cost &om the present cost 
of coaL If 2.0O) pounds of Newcastle coal and 240 pounds of 
Albert or cannel coal are used, it would cost twehre doUars ($12.00) 
for the coaL IS Pictou coal and Albert or cannel coal are used, 
with the same quantities of each, it would cost ten dollars 
($10.00>. That is pretty high 6>r the cost of coaL I calculate 
that the Pictou coal would yield, with the mixture, about eight 
thousand \ S.0«)0 » feet to the ton. of a gvx>d quality of gas, and the 
other about ten thousand < 10,000 • feet. T*he quality of the gas 
made of the Pictou and the Albert or cannel coal is not quite 
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heavy enough. The specific gravity is too light to give a 
brilliant light. 

Q. How would gas made on this basis compare with the gas 
now used in the city of Boston ? 

A. About the same, I think. I estimated the cost of the 
material, or of this coal — the quantity named. It would be a 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25); that is, the coal costs that; 
and the lime perhaps five cents (.05) to the thousand, making a 
dollar and thirty cents ($1.30) for the lime and coal. I estimate 
twenty cents for the labor, per thousand, not including the salaries 
of clerks and ofiicers of the company. I would estimate the salaries 
of clerks at eight cents (.08) per thousand feet; repairs, ten cents 
(.10) ; interest on the capital, twenty-five cents per thousand 
feet. That is all, I believe ; and I base it upon works of a size 
sufficient to manufacture and distribute from six to eight hundred 
thousand feet (600,000 to 800,000 ft.) every twenty-four hours. 

Q. What capital have you estimated ? 

A. I suppose it might be called perhaps a million. A million 
would build works of that capacity, I should think, in any favora- 
ble locality, with sufiicient pipe to distribute that amount of gas. 

Q. You have allowed interest at six per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. I made that calculation in this way; that the 
interest on a million of dollars is one hundred and sixty-five 
dollars ($165.00) per day ; and that seven hundred thousand 
(700,000) feet of gas at twenty-five cents (.25) per thousand is 
a hundred and seventy-five dollars ($175.00) per day, over-running 
the interest some ten or eleven dollars per day. I gave an 
estimate of one thousand feet, in order that it might be more 
easily comprehended. 



ESTIMATE. 

Cost of coal per thousand feet of gas 
" lime " " 

" labor " " 

" salaries of clerks and officers 
" repairs .... 

Interest on capital at 6 per cent. 



$1.25 
0.05 
0.20 
0.08 
0.10 
0.25 



Q. Would these gas works contain all the modem improvements ? 
A. Yes, sir ; built upon the most approved plan. 
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Q. (by Mr. Hills). If gas works were built in the city, where 
should you propose to build ? 
A. I have not examined at all to see where the best locality is. 

Q. (by the Chairman). I see you based your estimate of cost 
upon coal at ten and twelve dollars ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don't you consider that pretty high? 

A. Well, the Newcastle coal will cost pretty nearly twelve dol- 
lars, and by taking twa thousand (2,000) pounds of that, and two 
hundred and forty (240) pounds of the cannel coal which will cost 
some fifteen or sixteen dollars, you will bring it up to about 
twelve dollars. The Pictou coal, I think, costs from nine dollars 
to nine and a half ($9 to $9.50). If you use the same amount of 
Pictou coal to the cannel coal, it will cost about ten dollars. Then 
you perceive that if you make ten thousand feet of gas from that, 
it will cost about a dollar and twenty cents. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Do you know at what price the Pictou 
coal can be bought now ? 

A. I see it advertised at seven dollars ; I estimate it at nine. 
Q. You give liberal estimates in all your calculations ? 
A. I think they are liberal. 

Q. (by the Chairman). In estimating your coal and taking it 
at its money cost, the cost in gold or silver, it would be eight 
dollars and seventy-six cents a ton, would it not ? 

A. The diflFerence is about thirty per cent I suppose. 

Q. Now what would be the legitimate cost, reckoning it at gold 
value ? 

A. I am takiug it as it stands to-day. It must necessarily be 
so if you are making gas at the present time. 

Q. I suppose it is expected that we are sometime to come back 
to a gold basis. 

A. The price, at a gold valuation, would be for the Pictou 
about five dollars ($5.00), and some six or seven dollars for the 
Newcastle. 

Q. Have you any idea of the cost of gas when coal was bought 
at the specie value, say in 1856, or 1854, or 1850, anywhere along 
there? 

A. Well, it might be a little more than half what it is now ; per- 
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Q. That is to say, if thoy are bont upon providing good gas for 
the consumer? 

A. That is if the quantities of the coal are understood. Some- 
times the two kinds of coal are weighed, each kind, two kinds of 
coal being required. Where they get into the habit of measuring 
it with a scoop, they ruu it very inaccurately. 

Q. For the price you mention, could you get the labor ? 

A. For the seven hundred thousand feet, it would be a hundred 
and forty dollars ($140.00) a day for the labor. 

Q. Supposing the quantity of gas to exceed that, whether or 
not it could be made cheaper ? 

A. It might a very little ; not much. When you get up to that 
quantity, yon can make it about as economically as you can a 
million. 

Q. What are the advantages of Boston for the supply of gas ? 

A. Only its compactness. 

Q. That diminishes the leakages ? 

A. Well, yes. 

Q. The number of miles of pipe would be smaller, would it 
Dot? 

A. It has comparatively a smaller territory than almost any other 
city. 

Q. Do you know of any other city in the United States which 
has equal advantages in this respect — that is, in regard to com- 
pactness ? 

A. I do not think of any large city which is as compact as Bos- 
ton. We should have greater advantages in that respect perhaps 
than any other. 

Q. What are the advantages of Boston in regard to the delivery 
of coal ? 

A. It has equal advantages with any other city. 

Q. The sale of coke, sir, — can you give any reasons in regard 
to the sale of coke ? 

A. There is no advantage in selling coke that I know of, unless 
it is in price ; I do not know what the price is in other cities. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Does it come within the scope of your 
knowledge that coke comes higher in the city of Boston than it 
does anywhere olso ? 

A. I do not know tho fact; I never made any inquiry. T hoard 
it said that it was sold in Charlestown for six dollars ($0.00) the 
other day. 
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of five retorts each, for a hundred and seventy dollars would h^ h 
liberal allowance for cost. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Assuming that we are specie pay — kg 
at the present time, how would you estimate in your calculation n ! 

A. At about one-half, or from twenty-five to thirty per c^snt 
less ; I don't think it would be quite as low as fifty. 

Q. What is your idea of the decline of labor when we com^ to 
resume specie payments ? 

A. I should think it would make from twenty-five to thirt}' p«r 
cent difference. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Whether or not the improvements, in 
the manufacture of pipes and so on, have decreased what is or- 
dinarily called leakage in gas ? 

A. Tliat depends upon the character of the manu&cture ao^ 
the testing of the pipes. The pipes should be thoroughly testeiS j 
they are to be thoroughly injected. After being injected, soni^" 
times a dampness appears, and if so they rust and become tight* 

Q. How low could the leakage be brought, with proper care ? 

A. It might be as low as ten per cent. I think that is a hM- ^ 
estimate ; it might be less than that. The gas at the station met^ ^ 
ivould lose ten per cent. If the gas went through the station m^^" 
ter warm, the loss could not all be attributed to the leakage, bi^- * 
somewhat to the cooling down of the gas. 

Q. (by the Chairman). The cooling down of the gas make^^ 
no difference in the quantity ? 

A. If the gas holder is exposed to the weather, and it is a little 
cool and cloudy, and the sun happens to come out bright, you will 
see the gas go up. The higher the temperature, the more the 
gas expands. The expansion of gas is very great. 

Q. Does that make any difference to the consumer ? 

A. The gas measures more in the meter, occupying more space, 
when it is warm ; but that is hardly admissible in consuming. 
The consumer does not experience any loss, I think, on that ac- 
count, if the temperature is the same as the temperature of the 
earth. That varies from seven to ten degrees. 

Q. The waste would then be very small if there were not too 
much pressure ? 

A. The pressure makes a great difference in the loss. The 



pressure may be three inches elevation of water ; then the loss 
xom leakage would be very much greater than it would be for 
only one or two. 

Q. Is it not proved that there is a depreciation of property 
where the gas holder is located ? 

A. It usually causes a depreciation in property, I believe, if 
property is valuable. 

Q. Is the depreciation greater where the gas works are than 
where the gas holders are ? 

A. It would be less where the gas holders are, undoubt- 
edly. 

Q. If the land was worth two dollars a foot in the neighbor- 
Iwod of the gas holder previous to the gas holder being built 
there, what depreciation would that gas .holder have upon the 
value of that land, after it was built? 
A. It would be very difficult for me to determine that. 
Q. Taking the city of Boston ? 

A. It would depend very much on the character of the people, 
1 think, owning the land in the vicinity, and the character of the 



Q- What would be the effect in the neighborhood of the State 
House? 

A« I should think it would bring it down more than one half, 
^ the immediate vicinity. It would be difficult to tell precisely 
^t effect it would have. It would depend upon the opinion of 
*® public, of course, altogether. 

Q* (by Mr. Jewell). You know that there is a large gas 
liolderon Charles Street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q« And don't you know that the Eye and Ear Infirmary has 
heen built on that street? And that fine houses have been 
bnilt there ? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe they have. 

Q. You would not call that very much of a desert on Charles 
Street, would you ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the most economical pressure with which to supply 
gas to the consumer ? 
A. About two inches at the works. 

81 
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Q. What would it be at the barner ? 

A. It would be from three-quarters (f ) of an inch, likely, to an 
inch ; perhaps a little over that, depending on the distance from 
the works and the size of the pipes; that has much to do with it, 

Q. Do you know what is the pressure as the gas is delivered to 
the consumer here ? 

A. I do not know, but I have heard that it was two inches and 
a half. I never have seen the pressure gaiige that I know of. I 
have always calculated on my gas holders to give a pressure 
of two inches of water, equal to a little over an ounce. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Do you know of any motive that should 
induce the Gas Company to give too heavy a pressure ? 

A. I do not know d{ any, unless the pipes should be too 
small. 

Q. Any such motive as that of making the consumer barn more 
than was needed ? 

A. No, sir; I should think they would lose by that They 
would lose by reason of the extra leakage. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). If they used larger pipes, they might 
have less pressure? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Is not every gas company bound to provide 
the maximum pressure needed at the hours of greatest consump- 
tion? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These are about two hours in every evening ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that they are obliged to provide a larger amount of press- 
ure than is actually needed, to meet that ? 

A. Yes, sir; suflScient to cause the lights to burn properly — 
to a proper height. 

Q. Do you know of an automatic measure to regulate the 
burner ? 

A. I have seen measures of that kind at the meter. The 
principal regulator, connected with the works, regulates the 
pressure of course to a certain extent. It is not perhaps 
a perfect machine. It consists of a ring and valve so ar- 
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T«iTiged that when the pressure i8 excessive the valve is drawn 
to the rim, and the gas stopped in a measure from flowing 
into the pipe, and consequently the pressure is lessened at the 
pipes. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If one-half of the gas pipes in the city 
of Boston were too small, being put down when the population 
was one-half what it is now, would it not be necessary to have a 
pressure at a loss to the consumer ? 

A. That condition of things might be possible. 

Q. If the pipes would not supply a quantity of gas regularly to 
the burners, without that pressure, why, it would absolutely 
be necessary for them to give it, would it not ? If they had a 
hundred lights on a second sized pipe, which ought not to supply 
more than fifty, they will have to supply a greater pressure, 
in order to give the light required, will they not? 

A. The pressure at the burner might not be any greater than 

it would be if the pipe was larger, and the pressure less at 

the works. You see that at once, when they commence burning. 

It Would be greater when the burners are first opened ; but, after 

ttey were opened, the pressure might not be any greater than in 

fte other case. If the burners were burning under a pressure of 

^''^o inches, of course they could not burn quite so fully, and the gas 

perhaps would not be likely to burn as perfectly. Combustion 

^ould not be so perfect, as the gas is passing from the burner 

''^pidly. But I fancy that it does not make such a great difier- 

ence as some imagine in the amount of gas given. 1 have never 

experimented or tried to test the diflFerence between the pressure 

^f one and of two inches at the burner. It probably would make 

^nie difference if the pressure was two inches instead of one 

*^ich, in the amount consumed. 

Q. If during the evening, from six to nine o'clock, the quan- 
tity of gas pressed through a pipe which would supply properly 
fifty burners, is pressed through to supply a hundred, is it 
Hot a loss, on the whole, to the consumer? 

A. I cannot say really. I don't know that I understand your 
question. 

Q. It is to pass the gas through a pipe which is only capable of 
properly supplying fifty persons, and they have to press it 
through the pipe to supply a hundred. 
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A. Well, you will perceive that when they press it through 
with sufficient velocity to supply a hundred, there is very little 
more pressure, when these lights are burning, than there would 
be if the pipe was larger and the pressure was less at the 
wojks. The larger pipe would have the same effect upon the 
burners as a greater pressure with the smaller pipes, because 
the pressure is taken off at the same time that the burners are 
taken off, 

Q. If the pressure is three inches on the main pipes, does not 
the gas burn with greater pressure than it would with two 
inches ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. If the gas is forced on so, are there not foreign bodies 
forced into the room ? 

A. Combustion is not likely to be as perfect under a large 
pressure ; still there might not be any perceptible escape. 

Q. If we were supplied with a rich gas, made from Cannel coal, 
how high a prespure should it be burned at economically? 

A. Well, perhaps at the works two inches would be required if 
the gas was driven to a great distance from the pipes. 

Q. With your knowledge and experience in building gas works 
and in gas manufacture, would it, in your opinion, be econom- 
ical and a saving to the city of Boston to build their own gas 
works at a distance from the city, say on Charles River or on 
Mystic River, and supply the citizens with gas at the minimum 
cost? 

A. Well, really, I could not toll whether the city of Boston in 
that event would save any thing by it, or not. 

Q. I mean the city and the citizens, — the mass of citizens. 

Witness. Would you take into account what the city con- 
sumes? 

Q. It would be giving the gas to the city and citizens at 
cost. 

A. There would be a saving, undoubtedly. I do not know 
at what price the city is supplied at present. If the gas is 
supplied to the citizens at cost, there would undoubtedly be a 
saving. 

Q. Fixing the price of coal at six dollars, and charging the 
citizens two dollars and a half ($2.50) per thousand feet, and 
assuming that the works coat half a million of dollars, how many 
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ir oars would it take for the gas works to be paid for, charging 
bhat for eight years ? 

A. Taking the coal at six dollars a ton — without going into 

any mathematical calculation — I should think that they ought at 

least to make a dollar on a thousand ; that the works ought to 

clear a dollar on the thousand, and in that case it would depend on 

the quantity of gas sold. The time required to pay for the gas 

ijvcrks would depend on the amount of gas sold. 

Mr. Stackpole, the counsel for the Committee, here introduced an 
estimate from the city of Cincinnati, and a report of the Pittsburg 
(Jas Co., and also the Governor's message and accompanying 
documents relative to the city of St. Louis. Mr. Stackpole stated 
that a number of other persons had come forward to give tlieir 
testimony, but that, in view of the determination of the Committee 
to close the hearing as speedily as possible, he did not deem it 
desirable to call other witnesses. In response to an inquiry from 
Mr. Stevens as to the complaints which it had been intimated weie 
to have been brouglit forward, Mr. Stackpole stated that an ad- 
vertisement had been inserted in the public prints for parties 
having complaints to attend at the City Hall at stated hours, or 
confer with him by letter; that he had attended at those 
hours, for the most part, and had examined some men ; and that 
every thing had been put into the evidence which had come to 
Ws knowledge in regard to the matter ; and also that he had put 
tn every thing that he had heard of, which had been introduced 
'^y the Committee. 

The Chairman of the Committee stated that some parties had 
spoken to him in regard to paying quarter's bills when they could 
bring positive proof that they had not used a quarter part of the 
^'JQount charged ; but that he had answered them that the whole 
^hing had been tried in Court, and had resulted in a verdict 
•K^inst the parties who contested the bill ; that if five hundred 
^f them were to come before the Committee and enter that com- 
Pl^nt, and go into Court with it, the result would probably be just 
^o« same as it was in that one trial. The Chairman stated that 
^ere was a party who came to him to speak in regard to his 
Neighbor, but that his reply was that that was hearsay ; also that 
stances had come to his notice of persons who declared that 
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they did not use a quarter part of the gas charged to them, hut 
that his reply had been to them that their testimony would not 
amount to any thing. 

Mr. Stevens remarked that the latter case was the one which 
was spoken of in the commencement, and that the reason that he 
had asked Mr. StAckpole the question, was because he had under- 
stood from the Chairman that he (the Chairman) would have those 
parties before the Committee. 



OPENING STATEMENT OF MR. CURTIS. 

Mr. Chairman and Oenilemen of the Committee^ — I do not pro- 
pose to occupy the time of the committee in making any ex- 
tended statement, as our time is valuable, and we understand 
that it is the desire of the committee to close this hearing as 
expeditiously as possible, and moreover we have a gentleman 
of great experience in gas matters, here from New York, who is 
anxious to return at once. 

I cannot permit the remarks which have just fallen from the 
chairman to pass without saying, as the Counsel for the Gas Com- 
pany did once in Court, that we stand ready to pay $100 for a case 
where the gas has been charged for, which has not been used by 
somebody. This sort of complaint frequently arises, and upon in- 
vestigation it invariably turns out, that either the clerks have 
burnt the gas, after their employer has gone home, in card-playiDg 
or reading, or the gas has escaped through some aperture in the 
fixtures, for which the gas-fitter, and not the Company, is responsi- 
ble. 

We stand in rather an anomalous position in regard to this bear- 
ing. All previous matters of this kind originated upon the peti- 
tion, remonstrance, or complaint of a body of citizens against soDd® 
proposed extension of the works, location of a new gas-holder, ot 
other act of the Company. Then we have appeared as the respond- 
ents to meet an antagonist whose petition was hostile. 

But here there is no real party plaintiff. There have been no 
petitions or complaints presented to the Aldermen upon which 
this hearing has been based. The matter seems to have started 
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of itself, and it places as in an apparently antagonistic position to 
the City of Boston ; which, in fact, has no foundation. However, 
as our acts and doings may be misunderstood, and we may thereby 
receive injury, we feel obliged to appear here to meet any and all 
suggestions of grievance, and to prevent misconception and mis- 
take. 

Gentlemen, the subject presents itself under three heads. 

First, upon its sanitary considerations. Upon this point I do not 
propose to offer any evidence this evening, and, indeed, I hardly 
think it will be necessary for us to produce any evidence at i.ll ; 
because, in the first place, we have heard nothing here tending to 
show any injury to the health of the city : and, secondly, because 
plenary evidence from the city physicians of former years to the 
contrary will be found among the city documents. 

The next question is, whether the city should assume the pres- 
ent gas-works, or build gas-works of its own. On that point we 
propose to show not only that it would be the merest extrava- 
gance and folly to do so, but that it would be impossible for the 
city to supply gas of as good a quality, at as cheap a rate, as it is 
now, leaving out of the question the gas supplied to the city for 
the street lamps. 

In regard to the position of the present works, I may say that 
it would be difficult to imagine a place better adapted to the 
economical or sanitary requirements, and the proper production 
of gas, than that now occupied. They are in a section of the city 
which seems to be naturally devoted to manufactories, and not to 
dwellings, with good drainage over a very short route directly 
into the Atlantic Ocean, not contaminating water-pipes, nor 
spreading itself over any flats to be exposed twice every twenty- 
four hours to the sun. And we do not hesitate to declare that it 
would be equally impossible to find a situation within or outside 
of the city limits, which would be any better for the citizens than 
the present. 

The third point relates to the necessity of additional inspec- 
tion ; but, without occupying the time of the committee further, I 
will proceed at once with our testimony, and introduce Mr. Roome. 

The Chairman stated, in reference to the street lamps, that it 
cost the city vastly more than it cost the citizens for gas. 
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Mr. Curtis remarked that the street lamps were not measured, 
but that the city were furnished with gas for the street lamps at 
a certain rate per hour; and that, in 1865, it cost the city less 
than it cost to produce the gas. 

Mr. Jewell stated that by an arrangement between the Ga^ 
Company and the city of BostoD, it was agreed that five-foot 
burners should be used on all the street lamps ; and he understoo<7 
that the city paid the Boston Gas Light Company one and a 
quarter cents per hour for the gas consumed in the street lamfB, 
which is two dollars and a half per thousand ; out of which the 
Gas Light Company has to pay twenty-five cents per thousand for 
tax ; so that the city of Boston gets its gas for two dollars and a j 
quarter per thousand for their five-foot burners. The lamps of the ! 
city cost forty-one dollars and thirty cents ($41.30) apiece, ac- 
cording to the last estimate. 



TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ROOME. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Charles Roome I think your name is? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state your occupation, any office you hold, and your 
acquaintance with gas manufacturing? 

A. I am an Engineer of gas manufacturing, and President 
of the Manhattan Gas Light Company of the City of New 
York. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the business of gaB 
manufacturing? 

A. About thirty years. 

Q. How long in connection with the Manhattan Company ? 

A. All that time. 

Q. You have gone up from your youth through all the grades 
of that business of that company ? 

A. Yes, sir, step by step. Clerk, Assistant Engineer, Engineer, 
and President. 

Q. How long have you been President ? 

A. Since January, 1855. 

Q. How long prior to that time were you Engineer ? 
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-A. I was appointed Engioeer on the first of January, 1842. 

Q. During that time have you made the production of gas a 
^ttidy, both scientifically and practically, and what means have 
you taken to develop, and otherwise to jtcquaint yourself with the 
subject? 

A. I studied Engineering, and went to a Medical College and 
studied Chemistry. I have been to England, Scotland and Europe, 
and have used every means to obtain a knowledge of the business. 
I have employed scientific men to be my advisers, and have visit- 
ed all the gas works in England, France, Scotland and Belgium, 
and made the acquaintance of some of the most eminent Engineers 
in England and Scotland. 

Q. How recently have you been abroad ? 

A. The last time was in 1855. 

Q. What is the capital of the Manhattan Company ? 

A. Four millions. 

Q. (by the Chairman). It was stated here the other night that 
the Manhattan stock had been watered ? 

A. Every dollar has been paid in cash; there is not a single 
drop of water in it. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). What do you understand by water? 

A. I mean to say that every dollar's worth of that stock has 
been paid in by the stockholders. In New York, sometimes for 
$50 paid in, $100 worth of stock is issued, and the capital is some- 
times double, five or six times, and more perhaps, the amount ac- 
tually paid in. That we call watered stock. 

Q. Will you describe the territory covered by the Manhattan 
Company's works and its supply pipes ? 

A. They extend from Grand Street to 34th Street, and from 
the North to the East River, about two miles each way, or four 
square miles. 

Q. Where did you first put your works ? 

A. On the North River side. 

Q. What difficulties did you experience ? 

A. We had a difficulty in supplying the east side of the town ; 
for New York is higher in the middle than on the river, and in 
overcoming the difference in elevation, we had a difficulty in 
giving a sufficient supply to our gasometers on the eastern shore. 

Q. How did you remedy that difficulty ? 

82 
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A. By building the works on the East River side. 

Q. How are your works situated on the river compared to your 
territory ? 

A. They are very nearly opposite. 

Q. And nearly central in position ? 

A. Yes, sir ; one is at the foot of 14th Street and the other at 
the foot of 18th Street, on the East River. 

Q. Your supply, then, is very compact ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As compact as Boston ? 

A. I should think so. It is at right-angles, except one street, 
and that is Broadway. 

Q. And what is'your yearly production of gas ? 

A. We made last year 1,046,000,000. We have had this year 
up to the end of November, 1,048,000,000. We are sending out 
now about five million feet a night. 

Q. You are making, then, from one and one half to three times 
the production of Boston ? 

A. Nearly three times, I should say. 

Q. What did you state was the production of the city of Boston? 

A. About 1,800,000 feet a night. The annual production is 
370,000,000, to 400,000,000. There is a slight advance of cheaper 
production as the production increases. 

Q. So that the Manhattan Company would be able to produce 
somewhat cheaper than the Boston Company by reason, of the 
increased production? 

A. Probably somewhat. The general expense of management 
would not be much decreased. 

Q. Has your company ever been able to pay a dividend ? 

A. We paid five per cent last January, five per cent in July, 
1865, and we paid a dividend in April, 1864. We have paid but 
two dividends since April, 1864. We have not paid from the be- 
ginning up to this time six per cent on the capital actually paid 
■ in. I don^t mean six per cent on four millions, but on our actual 
capital at difi'erent times. Our capital was started at $500,000 
and when I took charge of it, $320,000 had been paid in, then we 
got the Legislature to increase to 800,000, and then to a million 
and then to two and four millions. 

Q. What does the Manhattan stock sell for in the market? 

A. I don't know, sir. My business is in Irving Place, not in Wall 
Street. I never paid any attention to the market value. It has 
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sold as low as 120 but what it is selling for now I don't know and 
have not heard lately. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Was there ever any sold? 
A. Occasionally some. 

Q. Do you recollect what it brought in 1863, 1864,1865 and 1866? 
A. No, sir. It is very seldom oflFered in the market. It is not 
a fluctuating stock, and gives little room for speculators. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Will you state to the committee the cause 
why you have not been able to make a profit during the last year, 
and give the elements out of which you get it ? 

A. The cost of many things was not the same in '65 that they 
are this year. The cost of coal was 93 cents and ^^ per thousand 
feet. The cost of labor 33 cents and -^^ per thousand feet. 
That includes simply the retort labor, or the men actually employed 
in and about the works, in the retort house, and engaged in 
making the gas. The cost of repairs of the apparatus, keeping it 
in order, was 16 cents and -j^. The lime cost 3 cents and -^^ 
which would make 146 and -^j^. Our loss by leakage, condensa- 
tion, and gas unaccounted for, amounted to 16 cents and -^^ 
which would make the gas cost as it leaves the works (not taking 
into account the salaries of any officer, or any cost for the manage- 
ment of the business, interest on the capital, taxes, or any other 
expense whatever except the first cost of the gas as delivered to 
the consumer) 163 cents and ^^ per 1,000 feet. 

Q. At that cost of production, the station meters selling at 
$2.75 per thousand have you been able to earn a dividend ? 

A. We have not. We have got $2.50 and we are permitted to 
add the Government tax which is twenty-five cents against last 
year thirty. 

Q. You charged thirty cents on the bills ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The additional expenses which are properly chargeable to 
the business are so great that you were unable to make any divi- 
dends ? 

A. Unable to in the past, and will not make any in January 
ensuing. We have not made any since January, 1866. 

Q. What class of coals do you use ? 

A. The coals are from the British Provinces and from Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Q. What kind of coals had you? 

A. Wo had 70,000 tons of Cape Breton coal, and wo had 10,000 
tons of Lingan, and we had some other coals. We use very little 
cannel. We only use it for what Engineers call the " brandy 
bottle " to strengthen the gas which is apt to get weak, and make 
a uniform light, but we only throw in Cannel when we cannot 
avoid it. 

Q. Do you use any Albert coal ? 

A. Not a particle have we used for years. 

Q. Will you state the cost of your coals the last year? 

A. As nearly as I can calculate it was $10.17 a ton, for a ton of 
2,240 pounds. 

Q. Does that include the expense of wharfage ? • 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know from information what the cost of tho Boston 
Gas Light Company's coals were for the same period ? 

A. I don't know only as 1 was told. I was in their office to-day 
and looked over some of their books, and was told that the cost 
of theirs was $11.40 including the expense of wharfage. 

Q. That makes $1.30 in your favor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That price of the Boston coal was obtained by giving an 
average of the Pictou and Albert ? 

A. Yes, sir. Theincoal was Albert, Newcastle and Pictou. 

Q. Will you state the particulars of your manufacture, that is 
to say, whether you use clay retorts ? 

A. Altogether. 

Q. What time of charge do you give your coals ? 

A. Five hours. 

Q. State whether your manufacture has undergone any change 
within the last three or four years and if so, what causes have led 
you to make the change ? 

A. We used to make the gas of about one-third Cannel. We 
used to use one-quarter Cannel in hot weather, one-third in spring 
and fall, and in extremely cold weather about one-half Cannel. 
Our charter limits our price. We are compelled to sell at $2.50 
per thousand feet. We went to the Legislature two years ago, 
and by a unanimous vote they removed that restriction, or passed 
a bill to tJiat effect, and Govornor Fi^nton vetoed it after tho 
arljournnioni of the [i<jgisl;itnn>. 1 Mien went to i'nni^ress and 
asked that we might be permitted to add the tax to our bills, or 
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that we would be compelled to close our works and give up our 
charter. They granted permission in the Senate. In the House 
it was rejected and a Committee of Conference was appointed, 
and they agreed to allow us to add the tax until the 30th day of 
April next, to give us an opportunity to make another appeal to the 
Legislature of the State of New York. That appeal we intend to 
make as soon as the Legislature meets. If we fail we mean to 
give up our charter. By a law the city of New York compels us 
to supply everybody who shall demand gas, and shall pay for the 
same, under a forfeit of $10 for the first day we refuse and five 
dollars for each succeeding day, and as we have not received 
within $300,000 a year what it will cost us to produce the gas, wo 
will make an appeal to the public, and if we can find no redress, 
we shall have to find some other means of making money. We 
cannot live on $2.50 and pay the Government tax. We cannot 
make the Cannel coal gas, and sell it at $2.50. We cannot pay 
expenses at that rate, and furnish such gas as we did before this 
rebellion broke out. 

Q. What changes have you made in the character of your gas, 
to meet the increased expenses ? 

A. We have given up the use of the more expensivcy material. 
We have also charged our consumers rent for meters. We gave 
that up a few years ago, but necessity has compelled us to resort 
to it again. ^ 

Q. And with that change are you not able to make a dividend? 

A. No, sir, I think on the last six months our receipts gave us 
less than $1.00 profit per share. 

Q. What is the material you are using now ? 

A. We are using coal from the Provinces with the exception 
that we don't use Cannel. 

Q. Have you reduced the grade of your gas ? 

A. Unquestionably. 

Q. To what extent? 

A. Our gas was as good as yours, but now I think we run along 
in the summer about sixteen candles, and it may be that in a good 
pleasant day now, but in a cold day wo run down to thirteen or 
fourteen. 

The Chairman. You call it a poor gas ? 

A. No, sir. A good gas but it is inferior to our former produc- 
tion. 

Q. As to whether you run your retorts so as to obtain a greater 
product than you formerly did ? 
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A. Yes, sir. We work under greater heat and get more gas 
from the coal than we formerly did. 

Q. Can you state how much you produce per ton in feet ? 

A. Over 9,800 feet. 

Q. That is, you run your coal to such an extent that you pro- 
duce over 9,800 feet ? 

A. I think I have got our average here. From 106,000 tons of 
coal we produced 1,896 feet to the ton more than before. 

Q. Beyond what you would produce by the old scale of manu- 
facturing ? 

A. I think so. It would probably run oflF 9,500 feet. 

Q. Did that greater heat deteriorate the quality of the coal ? 

A. Of course. There is however a diflference in the coals. 
Some coals require to be worked higher than others. There are 
some coals that will not give ofiF their gas at a low temperature, 
and there are others which it would be a serious injury to work 
at a high temperature, therefore it requires judgment on the part 
of the manufacturer. 

Q. And you use no Cannel or Albert coals because you cannot 
afford to use them ? 

A. Ye^, sir. We have used some Cannel but not a great deal. 

Q. Have you ever examined the Boston Gas Works ? 

A. I was in there to-day, and have not been there before for 
some time. I used t^ be in there many years ago. 

Q. Will you describe the condition of the Boston Gas Works, 
as to eflSciency ? 

A. I should judge them to be very efficient. I should judge 
they had every means to produce gas, and present it as pure to 
the people of the city of Boston, as any works that I have ever 
been in. 

Q. Are there any improvements that you would make in their 
works ? 

A. No. I would if I had any change to make, take advan- 
tage of a clear space of ground. These works have been added 
to as their business increased. We had the same serious difficulties 
on the North River side, and when we built the works on 14th 
Street side, we remodelled our whole works. Just so here in 
Boston. I would lay them out so that I could have more conve- 
nience, although I could not make them more efficient. 

Q. Did you examine the ap])aratus for purification? 

A. 1 did, sir, and tested the gas while I was there. 
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Q. Did you test it hot? 

A. I never knew that to be done. 

Q. You found it pure ? 

A. Very pure." I tested with sugar of lead, and if there had 
been any impurity in a hundred feet of the gas, I should have 
detected it instantly. 

Q. Did you observe, or was it shown to you, the character of 
the coals then used ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state what you found it to be ? 

A. Like all Pictou coal. 

Q. What was the proportion of Albert coal? 

A. I think about eight or ten per cent. I saw Albert coal, I 
have used it and know what it is. 

Q. What is the quality of the Boston gas, judging as well as 
you are able ? 

A. I believe it to be very superior gas. I don^t believe there 
is any better gas made in the United States from what I know 
of the gas made elsewhere. It certainly is better than any gas 
made in the city of New York. 

Q. Are you familiar with the Brooklyn and Williamsburg gas 
works ? 

A. They are pretty much the same. I don't know whether, oy 
not, they use much Cannel. They use a little. 

Q. And your company don't use Cannel ? 

A. Not much, sir. 

Q. Do none of the New York Companies to your knowledge 
use more Cannel coal than you do ? 

A. The Harlem don't use any I think, because the President 
told me so the other day. The Metropolitan occasionally if it is 
a very cold day, use a little, but they will not use it as a settled 
thing. 

Q. Has the Boston gas as high an illuminating power as it is 
economical to manufacture for use ? 

A. Experience has shown that that gas pleases the people best 
which will burn the freest in a good sized burner, and with the 
least smoke. In Liverpool, whore they make the best gas made 
in England, the public are not as well satisfied, as they have been 
with the gas made in other cities, and Americans have asked me 
why it was that they could not get as good gas in Liverpool, as 
they furnished in Now York, and I told them their gas was richer 
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must be consumed in a burner peculiar to itself. If it was used 
in such burners as they use in New York, the gas would smoke, 
and it is almost impossible to get a good gas burner. Over twenty 
candle gas will smoke, and when it smokes, the consumer will not 
believe it is on account of its richness, but think it is on account 
of its impurity. If you take an oil lamp and put in the purest 
oil that is made, and put the wick up too high, the lamp will 
smoke, for it is that smoke which really gives the light when 
properly consumed. It is contended by engineers ( and is a dis- 
puted point) that a large flame of less intensity, having more 
points to radiate from, will distribute more light than a small flame 
of an intensity which is greater than the large flame, because the ^ 
small flame has fewer points to radiate from. That is a question ^^ 
that has been mooted, and npon which there is a great deal of "^^ 
argument ; but it is the opinion of Mr. Merrick, of Philadelphia^ ^^^ 
(and he is a man of experience — he built the Philadelphia worb]"^ j 
that in England, those towns which make the poorest gas, ar ^ ^ 
the best lighted. 

Q. It has been said here by a witness, that in his judgmea%::^ 
a seventeen candle gas was the most satisfactory gas for tin*-* 
community. 

A. My experience coincides with his. I think gas from sixto^^ 
to eighteen candles will give more satisfaction than gas of higl>^*^ 
illuminating power. I have found it so in an experience of thi^*''^ 
years' observation. 

Q. The Boston Gas Company use iron retorts ? 

A. They do, sir. 

Q. Did you observe any nuisance about the works ? 

A. I saw nothing there that could be considered a nuisan^^ 
any more than you could consider an iron foundry a nuisance, ^^ 
any place where there are large fires. I don't see how you coa * ^ 
imagine any thing about those works a nuisance. 

Q. Have you over been in gas manufactories of similar siz^/ 
where there were less objectionable smells than here ? 

A. I have been accustomed to those smells all my life, and the/ 
are not disagreeable to me. I don't see any thing in them objec- 
tionable. I don't see how they could be less objectionable. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are there any objections to gas works 
on sanitary grounds ? 

A. None that I can imagine, if properly conducted. 
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- Q. Experience has shown, has it not, that the state of health 
of* the operatives, or those who live in the vicinity of gas works, 
is no lower than among other citizens ? 
^ I think the state of health is higher. 

Q. As a matter of fact, there has been no cholera in the vicinity 
of gas works? 

-A. We had no men about our works attacked. I saw a state- 
iQont in an English paper that in Marseilles or Barcelona they 
^^©re remarkably exempt from it, and in one place the men used 
to bring their wives to sleep in the works at night. Carbolic acid 
ia said to be very beneficial. Men who work over artificial fires 
seldom are subject to any epidemic that comes along. The intense 
hea.t seems to keep their pores open, causes them to perspire 
freely, and the heat seems to purify their blood. 

Q. Considerable discussion has been had before the committee 
"^ith regard to clay and iron retorts. You use clay retorts. 
W'ill you state what their advantages are ? 

-A. They are more durable and I think they are more economical. 
I^ I did not think so, I would not use them. I don't believe it 
^^kes one particle of difference whether the gas is made in an 
^^on vessel or a clay vessel. I can't see how the material in 
^^hich the coal is distilled can in any way affect the quality of 
^^ gas. It is a question of economy, I think. 

Q. Can you state what the elements are that enter into that 
opinion? 

-A. Clay retorts cost less than iron retorts. They last longer. It 
**^^J^ be that clay requires more fuel than an iron retort, and then 
*^^ question arises which it is of the most importance to preserve, 
*"*^^ iron or the fuel. 

Q. You think that if your fuel is of high cost, you prefer iron? 

A. Yes, sir. We have 900 retorts in one of our works, and 

*^^tween nine and ten Imndred in the other. Wo are constantly 

^^^ring down and building up. The clay retorts last two years, 

^>vice as long as iron. 

(^ Will they stand a much greater heat ? 
A. We can get iron retorts just as hot as you please to make 
them, but the heat does not remain the same. The more you 
charge them, the more coal you put in, the more fire you must 
put in. I have had some iron retorts heated so as to melt them. 
Q. Then your use of iron retorts would bo when you wanted 
to use a high degree of heat in order to carbonize the coal ? 
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A. If I put as much heat on iron retorts as I do on clay reto*^ 
I would bum them up. 

Q. You saw the Boston Gas Company's retorts in operati^^ 
to-day — state what was their condition. 

A. They appeared to me to be in very superior order. I sa-*^ 
some of the retorts opened, and there appeare^J to be no leaks. 

Q. Do they produce gas at a moderate heat? 

A. They produce gas at a much less heat than I do. The J-i 
retorts were not as hot as our retorts. 

Q. That was in consequence of their using coals which doa'* 
require so high a heat to carbonize them ? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. As to the use of iron and clay retorts ? That is still a mooto <i 
question among gas engineers ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but I think clay is coming into more general us^ — 

Q. What was the object of the New York Company in usic* i 
clay retorts ? 

A. Some time ago they said they liked iron best, but latoXy 
they have used the clay, and the President, whom I saw the oilx^^^ 
day, told me he was not positive which he liked best. 

Q. He uses a large number of both ? 

A. Yes, sir, but I don't know how many clay retorts he uses. 

Q. Did you know about their using clay retorts in Philadelpti ma, 
and giving the other kind up ? 

A. I understood they did some time ago, but I don't kno*^ 
whether they now use any iron retorts or not. 

Q. The quality and price of coke used in the fires would h& ^° 
important element in the use of clay or iron retorts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A company whose foreman, mechanics and laborers were ^^^ 
accustomed to the use of iron retorts, would make a ratb^^" 
hazardous experiment if they undertook to change suddenly fro'O 
iron to clay ? 

A. I should say it would be very injurious and unwise. 

Q. In the production of gas as to purity and quantity you said 
there was no difference ? 

A. I can't see any difference. 

Q. I think you said you judged of the candle-power of the 
Boston gas from your eye? 

A. I did not test it, but judged from the material used that it 
must be eighteen or twenty candle power. I should say so 
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generally, by judging with the naked eye. It is not competent 
for any man to judge of the illuminating power of gas by simply 
looking at it with the naked eye. It is a very nice thing for a 
person to test gas to a shade with the naked eye. 

(By Mr. Stevens.) It is a fair quality of gas at sixteen candle 
power ? 

A. No doubt of it. It is a beautiful gas, good enough for any- 
body on the face of the earth. 

Q. Do you believe you could form a correct opinion of the 
candle power of this gas in this room by looking at it with the 
naked eye ? 

A. I never have been accustomed to judging in that way. I 
judge by applying my photometer if I want to know. I take a 
burner, and then can form some sort of a judgment. But I 
should not want to express an opinion by looking at gas through 
a ground shade. A good deal might depend on the shades, but I 
can see enough of it to satisfy my own mind that it is a very 
beautiful gas. 

Q. Prom your experience as a gas manufacturer, state whether, 
in your opinion, at the prices which have ruled for the last two 
years, the Boston Gas Company can make and sell gas as good as 
you have observed and such as they make from the coals you 
have seen, at a less price than 3^ cents, they paying the taxes ? 

A. I think it is a very beautiful light, and I think that those 
who bum it ought to be contented. 

Q. How large a dividend should a Compauy made. 

A. I think a manufacturing company ought to make ten per 
cent a year or twelve per cent. We can put our money in 
Governments, and run no risk and pay no taxes, and get seven 
per cent. I had rather put my money in Governments than 
any thing I know of. I had rather get seven per cent on bond 
and mortgage than have my money in gas stock. Gold is very 
uncertain ; but there is no doubt about the security of Govern- 
ment. 

Q. What are the prices charged for gas in the city of New 
York? 

A. The New York Gas Light Company charge $3.50 per thou- 
sand feet, they paying Government taxes. The Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company charge $3.50, and they pay the Government taxes. 
The Harlem Company charge $4.00 per thousand feet, and they 
pay the Government taxes. 
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Q. Wliat is the production of these three companies as com- 
pared with your own ? 

A. The New York Company make about one half; the Metro- 
politan, one fifth what we do. We don't make five times as much, 
but between four and five times. I don't know what the Harlem 
make. 

Q. Do you know the price of Brooklyn gas? 

A. I believe the Brooklyn Company charge 13.25 and they pay 
the taxes. Of the Citizens' Company I am not certain about, but 
I think they charge $3.75. The Williamsburg I am not positive 
about ; but I think their agent told me they charge $4.00 per 
thousand and add the Government taxes to that. 

Q. None of these companies use Cannel coal except as you 
have stated ? 

A. Except as I have stated. I don't know whether the old 
Brooklyn Compaiiy use Cannel coal or not. 

Q. I think you have stated there was no gas in the City of New 
York that was equal to this gas in your estimation? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The restriction in your charter does not apply to any other 
Company in the State ? 

A. 1 believe we are the only company restricted in the United 
States unless it is the company in Washington — and if so, it is 
the only one besides ourselves. ^ 

Q. You think that at $3.00 net we cannot any more than mako 
a fair profit if you cannot live at $2.50 ? 

A. 1 cannot see how it is possible. We cannot pay dividendL^ 
and I don't see how you can. 

Q. Take the question of street lamps. Our street lamps ar ® 

graduated at five feet to the hour. What is the fact in regard ^^^ 
the consumption by the burners? Does it not run over th==^® 
regulation amount ? 

A. Our old contract which was in existence between us an^^^^ 
the city required that we should furnish three feet an hour. ^ 

had about one hundred taken down and proved, and they averag^^^^ 
three and eight-tenths. 

Q. Is three feet the scale in New York ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At tlio same rate of increase, our five feet burners wou ^" 
burn towards six feet? 

A. Very likely. 
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Q. Then, if your burners are designed to furnish five feet of 
s, you will probably deliver six ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your opinion, the Boston Gas Light Company selling at 
1.25 net, makes a loss on the street lamps ? 
A. I should suppose that burners set at five feet, might throw 
six feet. I don't know what it costs them here to make gas, 
^d I don't know what they pay for lighting and putting up. 
Q. There could be no profit on gas at that price ? 
A. I don't see how it could be possible. 
Q. What are the peculiarities of Cape Breton coals ? 
A. They make, some of them, a good deal of gas. They make 
\ of a very superior quality ; but they are very difficult coals 
store in large quantities. They contain a great deal of sulphur. 
st winter our men sufiered so much — in the purifying house — 
**-^^ «t the blood run from out their eyes and ears, and now we can- 
^ ^^iifct purify this enough. 

Q. The danger is from spontaneous combustion ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
^ Q. And that, where you are able to get other coals, is a suffi- 
^ ^^ ^ent reason for excluding them ? 

A. Yes, sir. I would not use them if I was not compelled to. 
Q. Do fires occur frequently ? 

A. Yes, sir. We have h^d two or three fires. I suppose we 
"-^^d one fire which it took us three weeks to put out. 
Q. You get a larger amount of gas from them ? 
A. Yes, sir. It makes much more gas than Newcastle. 
Q. But it would be much more offensive to the neighborhood 
'^^^ which it was manufactured ? 

A. I can't say that. Because no good gas-maker would allow 

^^ to annoy a neighborhood. We had better health after we had 

Established our gas works than we had before they were erected. 

Q. It don't affect the consumer at all, because the sulphuretted 

liydrogen is taken out ? 

A. We don't allow our gas to go into the streets in case any 
sulphuretted hydrogen is in it. No good gas-maker will allow that 
to go into the street. 
Q. What is the price of the street lamps in New York ? 
A. We have a suit with the city. Onr contract made in 1848 
for twenty years, to burn part of the year, limits the city to burn 
under the contract during twenty-three hundred hours in the 
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year, three feet an hour for $15.00; and the corporation should 
have a right to increase the number of hours and should pay pro 
rata, according to that increased number of hours, at the rate of 
$15.00 for twenty-three hundred hours. When the Crystal Palace 
was built, they felt disposed to order us to light the lamps every 
day in the year, and it has so continued, lighting at about dark. 
They burn thirty-eight hundred and thirty-three hours and twenty 
minutes, which brings it to exactly $25.00 a year. Two years 
ago we petitioned the Common Council, setting forth that our 
price had been fixed on a specie basis, and asked them if they 
would not grant us relief. They passed a resolution annulling 
the contract, and giving us ten days to consider whether we 
would annul the contract and enter into a new one, on the under- 
standing that we were to receive $53.00 per year. The Comp- 
troller refused to be present at the opening of the contract, and 
we commenced a suit against the city. They have paid us 
$300,000 on account — we stipulating that the suit should go on 
without prejudice to either party. 

Q. Do you know what they pay the Metropolitan Company ? 

A. Part of their district they have not paid for. The other 
part they have paid for at the rate of $53.00. The Harlem have 
also received $53.00. The New York I don't recollect about, but 
I think $53.00 — and this includes the lighting and all. The Har- 
lem sued and recovered judgment. They carried their case up to 
the Court of Appeals, and the Court of Appeals decided in their 
favor. 

Q. Does this $25.00 pay for the cost of lighting ? 

A. It is intended to pay the cost of lighting and putting- 
out. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee what elements are to be ' 
taken into consideration in selecting a location for gas works ? 

A. They should be placed nearly at tido-water, where there is -^ 
sufiicient water to float the vessels that bring the coal, and where ^ 
there would be ample drainage into a running stream. They " 
should be placed on lower ground for the purpose of convenient - 
distribution. 

Q. Take another element ? 

A. The ground ought to be solid. It ought to be good earth. 
So that, it would save expense in building tanks for your gas 
holders, and also that your retorts and apparatus may have a*' 
firmer foundation. 
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Q, Would the question of getting rid of your waste water be an 
element to be taken into consideration ? 

A. It would be very important. There is a groat deal of water 
used in washing gas, and as that water washes away it must be 
got rid of. There is mt)re or less oil in the matter which floats on 
the stream. I don't know that it would be very detrimental to 
healthy but it would make the people think it was, and it would 
cause unnecessary dissatisfaction. 

Q. As to the works being near the consumers, state whether or 
not that would be an element. 

A. The nearer the works are to where the point of distribution 
commences, the less you will have to expend for your main artery 
or Hie pipes of distribution. 

Q. Will you explain a little more fully to the committee the im- 
portance of having your works close to deep water ? 

A. If your works are close to deep water, your coal can be dis- 
charged almost directly into your coal stores. If your works are 
away from deep water, the cost of cartage will be very consider- 
able. The first Williamsburg Works were considerably inland, 
and as they proposed to increase their works they sold out the old 
property and bought new land along the river and built new works. 
So in Washington. They first had their works inland, but upon 
enlarging them they moved to the Potomac River. It is a great 
saving of expense. Coal is a bulky article, and costs a greal deal 
for cartage back and forth. 

Q. With regard to English coals ? 

A. You ought to have vessels that will carry from 1,000 to 
1,200 tons, and land their cargoes at your wharves. In New York, 
the Cannel is brought in what we call " dunnage " or ballast. 
Dunnage is merchandise that is laid on the bottom of the vessel to 
make a foundation for nice goods so that they will not get wet. 
Sometimes that comesito the city, but we would always prefer to 
give sixty or seventy cents more to have a vessel come loaded full 
and come directly to the works. It is more convenient to dis- 
charge. It can be done so much more rapidly. 

Q. In this particular, how do you say the Boston Gas Works are 
situated ? 

A. I should judge very admirably. I should judge they have 
18 or 20 feet of water, and these vessels can come directly to the 
dock. 

Q. To establish works up Charles River or up Mystic River, 
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whore the draft of water would not permit these foreign vessels 
to go, — would it not be a practical exclusion of that class of coals 
from use ? 

A. We would have to bargain with them to deliver their coal 
into lighters, and take it up to the wharves*. 

Q. Will you explain the necessity of having gas on low ground? 

A. The gas goes up hill much faster than it does down. The 
gas works have to have leas pressure, and it is the object of Gas 
Companies to have the least possible pressure. 

Q. Have you had any diflSculties in New York growing out of 
the fact that your works were not built on solid ground ? 

A. Yes, sir, a great deal of trouble. It has been very expensive. 
The consent of the city required that our works should be placed 
on the margin of the river, and we have built them there on made 
ground. I filled 750 feet while I was Engineer on the North 
River, and we purchased the whole ground except the made 
ground. We were obliged to drive piles under the tanks that 
hold the gas, and this was very expensive. There will be more 
or less trouble, and in one of them a few years ago we had a whole 
retort house fall down. It had stood for ten years, and we consid- 
ered it safe, but one night it fell down. It is very expensive to 
drive piles, particularly now. 

Q. Will you explain somewhat more fully the necessity and ad- 
vantages of having the location of the works near the points of 
consumption ? 

A. You have got to start at some point to distribute. You have 
got to reach that point from the place where your gas is made. 
And the farther the works are off, the larger of course must be 
the main pipe of supply. Again, if that pipe is* not going through 
solid ground all the way, there is likely to be a disturbance. Wo 
can get along if you are willing to go to the expense ; but you will 
be so much farther off from your customera^nd in case of trouble 
you cannot ascertain it so readily, to provide a remedy. The 
more main you have, the more leakage or the less gas you have ; 
and if you have a long main supply, then any accident by which 
your main is broken would leave the city in darkness, and we can 
imagine the effect that would have in your city of Boston. In New 
York it would lead to riot and bloodshed beyond question. There 
was an attempt in 1863 to destroy our works. That was the first 
thing government cut off. They sent us troops to protect them. 
I had my regiment of militia out for a week guarding the works. 
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Q. As to the question of pressure in regard to the delivery of 
gas, how does it depend on the distance, and how does the dis- 
tance affect the pressure ? 

A. The pressure grows less and less from the point at which you 
start, and would depend on the size and distance of the pipe. 
There are certain rules for calculating that. The pressure will 
vary according to the square root of the length, and directly as to 
its specific gravity. 

Q. The danger of loss by leakage would bo greater as the length 
of pipe was greater ? 

A. It is absolutely impossible to make gas pipe absolutely tight. 
All experience goes to show that gas goes more or less directly 
through cast iron. Then, again, the temperature varies ; and these 
pipes are contracted and expanded, and the joints get started more 
or less. The building of sewers or putting in of drains, and any 
thing which causes a disturbance of the ground, will disturb the 
pipes, and thus affect the question of leakage. 

Q. Suppose pressure enough to drive gas through a pipe five 
miles long: would it have any effect on the meters? 

A. If you were to send gas through pipes five miles long, the 
effect on the water meter would be to force the water over and 
put the gas out. ^ 

Q. The situation of the Boston Gas Works is as good as your 
own for the purpose of distribution, is it not ? 

A. I should judge so. 

Q. Are there any difficulties in connection with the uneven- 
ness of the hills of Boston which would make engineering the 
works more difficult than on level ground ? 

A. Unquestionably. 

Q. You are aware that the Boston Gas Light Company makes 
use of Station Gas Holders into which the gas is sent after being 
manufactured before distribution ? State whether that is a use- 
ful way of obtaining an equal low pressure ? 

A. I think so. I think the principle is right. I would prefer 
to have my gas holders as near the works as possible so as to 
have them under my control. Here that cannot be done. Here 
in low places I would put gas holders, and I could thus keep the 
pressure much more uniform than it would otherwise be. We 
find a difference in the pressure of from three-fourths to one and 
one-half inches between the gas works and our office. 

84 
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Q. Your having two works relieve yon from the neceasity of 
having gas holders ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State the greatest distance your works are frx)in your point 
of supply. 

A. About one mile. In the daytime one of the works will 
take the day pressure and supply during the day very well, but 
towards evening both of the works have to be opened fiilly. 

Q. Can you give an approximate estimate of the cost of erecting 
gas works sufficient for the purpose of supplying the City of 
Boston with gas, making an allowance for increase in size for 
future consumption ? 

A. That would take me some time. I can't do it in one day or 
two days. I suppose it would cost, taking buildings, pipe, etc., 
into account, twice what it would before the rebellion broke out. 

Q. Our capital stock is $1,250,000. State whether in your 
judgment the Boston Gas Works could be produced where they 
are to-day for double that sum ? 

A. As I stated to you before, I cannot calculate what the cost 
of such works would be ; but if this money was expended by men 
of judgment it would cost twice that now. That is, it would cost 
$2,500,000 now. 

Q. Can you give the Committee an idea of what the additional 
cost would be of running a main sufficient to supply the city of 
Boston (assuming that we burn two million feet now) from the 
distance of four or five miles, assuming the ground to be &vorable 
on which you were to lay the main ? 

A. I should hardly like to estimate the cost, because I don't 
know how to get at the price of the materials. The iron would 
probably cost not less than five cents a pound ; but I don't know 
enough about it, to calculate the entire cost. ' I should judge 
that in going five miles there ought to be one main four feet in 
diameter, which would, cost several hundred thousand dollars. 

Q. Have you any idea how large they are in London ? 

A. They are of all sizes and sorts. I don't know exactly. 
The chartered company have several lines of mains running out 
from their works. They don't supply all their districts from one 
main that leaves their works. They have difierent stations. 

Q. By stations you mean gas manufactories ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is where gas is made and where it is distributed ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many are there ? 

A. I think three or four. 

Q. Do you know that those works distribute through mains 
more than six miles long? 

A. I don't I never heard of such a thing. 

Q. When were you in London ? 

A. It was in. 1855. There was no such distance from the point 
of distribution then. 

Q. Have any works been built in London since 1855 to your 
knowledge ? 

A. Not that I know of. I am not certain. 

Q. If it was proposed to build gas works and bring the main 
pipes across Charles River, what engineering difficulties would 
you apprehend there ? 

A. I don't know. I should not want that job to do; In the 
first place, I should want a dam across the river. You cannot 
lay gas pipes like a telegraph cable, because the pipe must have 
a regular descent to some point of condensation — for you must 
understand that it almost always rains inside a gas holder. The 
water is constantly evaporating from the surface, and as it evap- 
orates and condenses, this holder is constantly rising and falling. 
The gas holder will go up sometimes two or three feet a day — 
lower and sink again at night This moisture, which is constantly 
rising from the water, goes along with thfi gas, and then your gas 
main is nothing more or less than one immense condenser. It 
may be five miles, or it may be eighty miles. Now this condensa- 
tion must be got rid of, otherwise it increases until it finally fills 
the pipe. You notice sometimes the water jumping in the pipe. 
It keeps on increasing until finally the pipe is full. You must 
have that pipe descend to some point If you are going to have 
a pipe cross a stream — a large stream like that — it can be done 
only at an enormous expenditure of money. It must be tunnelled. 
Charles River might be tunnelled, but how any man would lay 
that main and guarantee how he was going to keep that gas 
steady, I don't see. I don't think any reasonable man would say 
that it was practicable. 

Q. The expense would be enormous ? 

A. It must be. 

Q. The exposure to leakage or accident would be what ? 

A. If a vessel should drag its anchor, and 'break the pipe, then 
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your city is in darkness. If you are going to cross streams 
where there is going to be interruption, it is most fearfuL 

In Philadelphia the gas is carried a long distance. I don't 
know how large or how long their pipes are. They have works 
at the foot of Market Street, and then they have other works, so 
that the city does not depend on one set of works altogether. The 
works might be interrupted and the city still be partially lighted. 

Q. What do you think of the objections to having gas works in 
the city on the score of health ? 

A. Nobody objects on the score of health. Our own neighbor- 
hood is growing up very fast since the erection of the gas works. 

Q. Have you any inspection by law in the State of New York ? 

A. No, sir. The constitution of New York forbids it. Accord- 
ing to the constitution of the State of New York, " all laws for 
weight and inspection of any article of merchandise are hereby re- 
pealed, and no such office shall hereafter be created by law ;" and 
then comes another clause, " and it shall not be construed so as to 
prevent securing to the people correct weights and measures, 
and the establishment of an office for that purpose." Under that 
law, it was held that an Inspector of Gas-meters might be ap- 
pointed, but that it would not cover the appointment of an In- 
spector for the gas itself. 

Q. Can you tell out of what evil that law grew ? 

A. We had a great deal of trouble about the operation of the 
old inspection laws. I .don't know how it is in Boston, but we 
think our city officials are very corrupt. 

Q. (by the chairman). Do you have any Inspector of Milk in 
New York ? 

A. No, sir. The law forbids the appointment of any such officers. 

Q. Have you no Inspector of Tobacco ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How does a man make a purchase in New York of a hun- 
dred hogsheads of tobacco without an inspection ? 

A. I don't know, sir. All the inspection laws are abolished. 
Some of the !)rands of pork and beef give a character to the arti- 
cle which answers the same purpose as an inspection. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). We have an inspection law here. By it our 
gases arc required to be tested under the !)urner and under the 
pressure best adapted to produce tluMr rflort. Will you state 
whether or not this is just? 

A. 1 should say so, sir. 
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Q. Will you state why ? 

A. The EDglish law is adapted to try gases made from what are 
called caking coals, that is, coals similar to Newcastle, Pictou, and 
Pennsylvania coals. Our coals that burn in a grate would partially 
melt For such gases, we always use as a standard burner the 
fifleen-hole argand. If you take rich gases, such as twenty, 
twenty-five, and up to thirty candles, you cannot burn those gases 
to advantage in that burner. There is a long series of experi- 
ments published in the Journal of Gas Lighting, by Mr. Alfred 
King, by which he showed clearly that the fish-tail burner gave 
better results with the same quantity of gas than he could get 
from any other burner. You ask me, perhaps, the reason why this 
is 80. Gas is a mixture of hydrogen and carbon, chemically united. 
There are bther substances in gas, various compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, but carburetted hydrogen is the main thing. It is 
this carbon which is heated white-hot, that gives the light. The 
moment the gas mingles with the air, by applying the flame, de- 
composition of the gas takes place. Hydrogen uniting with 
oxygen forms water. The carbon uniting with oxygen forms car- 
bonic oxide and carbonic acid. The more carbon this contains, the 
more light that gas will give. The more carbon it contains, the 
more oxygen it requires. If the gas is thin, that is, when the gas 
has less illuminating power than it requires, it will be so immedi- 
ately consumed that the carbon will not be suspended a sufficient 
length of time in the flame. The heat q{ hydrogen and oxygen 
united heats the carbon in the flame, and the carbon and oxygen 
united increase the heat still more. Therefore in an argand 
burner, where there are a number of jets coming out, these jets, 
touching each other, form an almost solid circular flame, and the 
burner is so constructed that the amount of air which comes 
through the centre of the angular space and the body of the flame 
and the enclosed chimney, is just about sufficient to decompose 
that gas at such a rate as to hold the carbon suspended as long as 
poBsible. If there is not sufficient air the gas will smoke. If 
there is too much air the gas will burn more or less blue flame, 
and -with less light than it should produce if the burner were 
properly constructed. If the air gets in your pipes for instance, 
and the light burns with a little blue flame, it is because the gas 
is already mixed with air, and the union between the gas and the 
air is so rapid that the carbon is not sufficiently suspended. The 
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fish-tail burner, which is a bamer with two BmaQ boles drilled in 
the end crossing each other, throws out a little flame, coming oat 
only so &r that the amount of atmospheric air will just be tsA 
ficient for the proper combustion of that burner. Then the leai 
pressure under which the gas is consumed, the more light it gives 
out in burning, but only for the simple reason that these parti- 
cles of carbon are lampblack or charftoal, which are solid, and are 
held suspended white-hot in the air, and it is this whi^hot car- 
bon that gives the light. Mr. King's experiments show that Die 
fish-tail burner is the best burner for a very rich gas. The argand 
burner is the best burner for such gas as is used in London, — the 
Newcastle, and similar gases. 

Q. Then it would be very unjust for any thin burning gas to 
be tested by a fish-tail, or for a rich gas to be tested by an ar* 
gand burner ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the chairman). We use argand burners very extensively^ 
in this city : could we do it if we had very rich gEis ? 

A. You have very beautiful gas, and yet you do use them. 

Q. You go up to 24 or 25 candle gas and it is not as good 8^ 
burner ? 

A. No, sir. Where cannel gas is made they use several small - 
burners together. One foot, two feet, or three feet. In Liverpool 
thoy sometimes have them in clusters, — five in a cluster, and con- 
suming one foot or a foot and a half per hour. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Would you think it a wise measure to allow 
an inspector of gas to recommend a particular quality of burner? 
Would not such an officer be subject to such temptations as you 
alluded to in New York ? 

A. Suppose an inspector of meters should recommend any 
particular meter, the public would want that gas meter because he 
said so. He might be an excellent inspector of meters, but not a 
maker, and not competent to judge whether that meter was better 
than any other meter. It would cause jealousy and might place 
the companies at the mercy of some particular manufacturer. 
With regard to the burners I don't see any objections. If I was 
an inspector of gas, I would say to a man who asked me what I 
thought the best burner, — I might say, " I like this burner very 
well, but I don't think it wouM be proper for me to put it out to 
the public, and say you had bettor use this burner or that burner. 
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I think if anybody should come to the inspector, and ask him to 
recommend any particular man's burner, he would do it. 
. Q. Do you know the cost of coal in Pittsburg ? 
A, I do not. 

Mr. Jewell read from a paper a statement that the cost of coal 
in Pittsburg is nine cents per bushel, and coke sells at the wharves 
fbir five cents per bushel. 

Q. Do you wonder that at these prices gas can be made there 
at; ninety cents per thousand ? 
A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know any mechanical contrivance which can regulate 
tb.^ pressure of gas so that the city of Boston can dispense with 
r^oeivers or gas holders in various parts of the city ? 
A. I do not. 

<). Do you mean to say that you could lay pipes five miles, and 
c:^^p the pressure uniform? 
A. No, sir. 

<i. Are you famih'ar with an instrument called the governor 7 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would such an instrument accomplish that end? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. If you were going to construct new works in New York, 
^^'ould you have all your holders within your works ? 
A. I would endeavor to have them as near as I could. 
Q. Would you have all your works within the yard ? 
A. I would in New York, I would not in your city. That 
"^ould depend altogether upon the formation of the ground. I 
"^ould select a place rising gradually from the river. I would not 
put aO my stations here at the works, I would want the risk divid- 
ed. I would at a certain distance erect a station, and then another, 
and so on, as many as might be necessary. I should want the 
city of Boston surveyed, taking all the low ground, and judging 
what the surface of consumption would be, and I would strike 
directly at that. I would lay my arteries in the low gfound, and 
then I would have the branches run off from those. If I could, 
I would arrange them so that the gas would not be communicated 
immediately from the low ground to the higher. At certain dis- 
tances from the works I would erect gas-holders. These gas- 
holders I would fill during the day, that the gas might gradually 
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be drawn from the holders to supply the city during the evening, 
so that I could get a suflScient quantity from the works — and I 
would have a supply for each neighborhood in each holder, and 
keep the supply uniform. 

Q. Do you know that you cannot regulate your pressure on 
our ground, just as you do anywhere else? If you rise from low 
ground to high ground, you have gdl to go there and regulate 
your pressure. Can^t you put valves there, so that th^ pressure 
will regulate itself? 

A. It would help. You might put governors or regulating 
valves. I had governors in use at one time in our works ; but I 
was so dissatisfied with them that I had to take them all out. 
We have a " tell-tale " at our works, and a man stands there and 
watches it. The pressure is changed, beginning with the day 
pressure, and gradually increased and kept on until about nine 
o'clock, and then diminishes until daylight. 

Q. If you have governors at your receiver, and you let your 
gas right into this receiver instead of your statioq, where do you 
start your gas for distribution ? 

A. .This gas has nothing to do with distribution. The govern- 
or is always on the outlet of the gas-holder. Each gas-holder has 
two pipes. 

We have several holders distributed through the city. We 
have two at 18th Street, two at 17th, four between 16th and 17th, 
two between 19th and 20th Streets. They are not a very great 
way from the works ; but the gas is all brought back to the works 
again from these, and sent through one particular discharge pipe. 

Q. They are all contiguous to your works? 

A. They are one-quarter mile off. We have six gas-holders at 
14th Street between Avenues C and D ; and now we are building 
two in 18th Street, that is three or four streets off, and between 
Avenues A and B. 

Q. (by the chairman). When you took your charter from the 
city of New York, you obligated yourself to famish gas to the citi- 
zens at a fixed price ? 

A. That was not when our charter was first granted, but when 
we asked for an increase of capital, we promised it. 

Q. Is not Moses Taylor a large stock-holder in your Company ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does he not count his stock among his most valuable stock? 

A. How can I possibly know, sir ? 
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Q. Have not he and his family got over $600,000 of it in their 
possession ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The only reason that your stock don't pay is, that you have 
been manufacturing gas that has increased in cost in consequence 
of the war? 

A. We have had to pay War prices for every thing, and have 
had to receive paper instead of specie. 

Q. Were you thinking of giving up your gas works now that 
specie payments are coming back ? 

A. We are going to give up our charter, and work independ- 
ently. 

Mr. Nash. What did it cost your company to get the City 
Council to rescind that old contract to furnish at $15 ? 

A. Is that a fair question to ask an honest man ? I don't think 
that is kind treatment to a gentleman coming here to give you 
information. 

Mr. Stevens. I beg that the gentleman will not include all the 
Committee in his feelings. I shall move and hope some gentle- 
man will second my motion, that no questions shall be put to a 
witness without a vote of the Committee. Will you put tlie 
motion? 

Mr. Nash. I will when I get ready. I consider that I have a 
right to ask any question of a witness I choose ; and I appeal to Mr. 
Jewell, if, in all Legislative Committees, such is not the custom? 

Mr. Jewell. If you appeal to me, Mr. Chairman, I must say 
that I never hoard a question of that character asked. 
Adjourned to meet at 7, p. m., Wednesday. 

Wednesday, Dec. 12. 

The Committee met agreeably to adjournment, and the examina- 
tion of Mr. Charles Roome was resumed. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Col. Roome, have you had an opportunity, 
Bince yesterday, to test the quality or illuminating power of the 
Boston gas? If so, state when, how, where, and the result. 

A. I tested the gas of the company at the oflSce of the Boston 
Gas Light Co., this morning, in connection with Dr. Storer, who, 
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I believe, is the chemist of that company. I found the gas to "X:^ 
over 20 candles. 

Q. Have you been able, since yesterday, to make any estimates 
of the size and cost of the pipes necessary to convey gas from ^ 
distance of three to five miles for the supply of the City of B(>»- 
ton ? If so, will you state to the Committee what investigations 
you have made and with what results? 

A. 1 don^i know that they are strictly accurate, but I will giv^ 
the data on which I base them. I had a conversation with Mr- 
Starr, (who will be here and testify for himself), and he told m^ 
he was making 48 inch pipes for the Brooklyn water pipes; that: 
they would average about 700 lbs. to the foot, and cost about S^ 
cts. a lb. That will make the iron alone cost $22.75 per foot 

He stated that those pipes would be heavier than would be r^^- 
quired for gas works, but in his judgment, and my own, it woul ^i 
not be safe to make 48 inch pipes less then seven-eighths of an iocr 1:^ 
in thickness. If they are seven-eighths of an inch thick, whic^Ti 
they ought to be, so as to make them safe to handle, and safe wh^ xi. 
laid in the ground, they would run (including the hubs) about 500 
lbs. to the foot. Mr. Starr informed me that if he had to mafc^:o 
the pipes of the same size, and make them lighter weight, the E.«i" 
bor would be greater in proportion than it would for the oth^r 
pipes, and he could not make them for less than four cents a poum ^• 
If that is the case, they would cost $20 a foot. I don't know aKny 

thing about the ground that these pipes would be laid in 

whether clay, or sand, or rock ; but about a fair average is to a<3id 
one third of the cost of the pipe for the cost of laying, digging ttoe 
trench, furnishing the lead and yarn, making the joints, and fillix^g 
up tiie trench again. That is a calculation I have often mac3^; 
and found it, as a general thing, run pretty accurate. Sometime* 
it is a little less, and sometimes a little over. But say one thiro 
the cost of the pipe will lay it. Then it is customary to add four 
to five per cent for the joints; I have only calculated four per 
cent. 

These pipes are cast in lengths of twelve feet, and there are wx 
inches and upwards of depth of socket; so that a pipe twelve feet 
long when laid will only measure about 11^ f©et in the ground. 
These pipes must be laid deep enough to get below the frost. 1 don't 
think it would be safe to lay them without four feet of earth over 
them. The pipes being four feet, that would make eight feet, and 
yon would have to dig a foot for the joints. Those pipes, there- 
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fore, would be laid in a trench nine feet deep, and I don't think 
they could be laid for less than the price I have estimated. Now, 
a 48 inch pipe, five miles long, under a pressure of three inches, 
would furnish about 600 thousand feet an hour; and I am told 
that, allowing for the natural increase of business and growth of 
BojJton, if works were to be built five miles off, these pipes must 
be about four feet in diameter. Now, the cost of a pipe 48 
inches in diameter, if it weighs 500 lbs. to the foot, at $20 per 
foot, $105,600 a mile, 5,280 feet to the mile. Add four per cent 
for the joints, $4,224. That is, $109,824. Add one third for lay- 
ing, including lead, yam and labor, $:]6,608. The cost of a 48 
inch pipe per mile would therefore be $146,432. That is about 
the size that would be required, I am told, when you go five 
miles off, and want to supply 600,000 feet an hour. 

Q. With a consumption of two million feet a day, at this mo- 
ment, would it be safe to build works which should not provide 
for an increased supply, equal to a certain number of feet a year, 
at least? 

A. In my judgment, it would not be well to build your works 
for this year only, or for next. It is not customary so to do. 

Q. The natural increase of consumption would make larger 
pipes soon necessary, would it not ? 

A. Yes, sir. You might la}^ a 36 inch main, and work it under 
a four inch pressure, through a length of three miles, but you 
could only furnish 356,000 feet an hour. Therefore you might, if 
356,000 feet an hour would answer your purpose, and you only 
wanted to go three miles out, lay one main now, making provision 
to lay another by and by. That could be cast to be three quarters 
of an inch thick, and would weigh 300 lbs. to the foot. Mr. Starr 
informs me that he could make that for 3| cts. a pound. That 
would cost $9.76 a foot. Now calculating, as I did in the other 
case, 5,280 feet to the mile, at $9.75 per foot, that would cost $51,- 
480 per mile. Add four per cent, for joints, $2,059. That is 
$53,539. Add one third the cost of the pipe for laying, $17,846; 
which would make the cost of a 36 inch pipe per mile $71,385. 
Now, a 36 inch pipe, under a three inch pressure, if yon only go 
over about 5,000 yards, would supply 407,000 feet per hour. Under 
the same pressure, if you go 7,500 j'ards, it would supply 332,000 
feet per hour. If you go 10,000 yards, it would then only supply 
288,000 feet per hour. Therefore, if works are to be built out.-*ide 
of the city, with these data, and data which could be procured in 
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a similar way* you could find out about how much money you would 
have to expend to go out of the city. If you lay a 24 inch main, 
(without calculating for the loss by friction, &c.,) of course it will 
take four mains of 24 inches to be of the capacity of one of 48 
inches. 

A 24 inch main can be cast | of an inch in thickness; and 
at that rate, allowing for joints, it would weigh about 200 lbs. 
to the foot, and it would cost about 3^ cts. a pound to cast 
that. That would be $7.00 a foot. Now, calculate at the same 
rate as before, 5,280 feet, at $7.00 a foot, and you have $36,960. 
Add four per cent for joints, $1,478.40; which makes $38,438.40. 
Add one third for laying, $12,812.80. So that a 24 inch pipe 
per mile would cost $51,251.20. Therefore, if you should lay 
a 24 inch main, and by and by should want to come up to 
the capacity of one of 48 inches, you would have to lay four 
of them. Therefore, instead of spending 146,000 in the first 
place, you would have to spend over $200,000 a mile before 
you got through. A 24 inch main, under a pressure of 2^ inches, 
at a distance of 3,000 yards, would only discharge 172,000 feet an 
hour. 

Q. As a matter of economy, then, the 48 inch main would be 
preferable, in your judgment? 

A. I can only say, that if the city are going to do any thing, 
they are going to do something to last for all time, and they would 
want to make it permanent. If I was going to build works for my 
own Company, to go out five miles, I think this is what I would 
do ; 1 would put down a pipe four feet in diameter. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You made these estimates in currency ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. You would deduct 30 per cent for the gold valuation? 

A. I merely estimated what they would cost to-day in the mar- 
ket ; what you would have to pay in currency to-day for pipes and 
labor. 

Q. Then you would make 30 per cent deduction for the gold 
valuation*? 

A. I merely calculated the market price to-day. I have not en- 
tered into any calculation with regard to gold at all. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Col. Roome, there was some testimony 
given here with reference to the specific gravity of gases, a« 
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though the quality of gas depended entirely upon the specific 
gravity ; that is, the illuminating power and specific gravity were 
proportionate. Will you state whether that statement is or is not 
a true statement ? 

A. Well, we gas-makers don't estimate that way, sir. If gas 
was entirely free from carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, 
perhaps that would be an approximation, in some way ; but it is 
not the way that gas-makers take. I never knew any chemist, 
that I have to do with, who considered the specific gravity as a 
test of the illuminating power of gas. Now, olefiant gas, one of 
the most valuable constituents of gas, has a specific gravity of 
0.978, air being 1,000. Nitrogen, which gas always contains, has 
also a specific gravity of 0.972, and carbonic acid has a specific 
gravity of 1.529, air being 1,000. Therefore, the olefiant gas, which 
is a very valuable constituent in our gas, is very near the same 
specific gravity as nitrogen, which has no value at all, and car- 
bonic oxide much less specific gravity, which is a positive injury. 
Now when an ultimate analysis of gas is made, they do take the 
specific gravity, but it is merely as a check on their calculations. 
The gas is analyzed to ascertain what portion of the hydro-car- 
burets it possesses, for there are others, as distinguished from 
olefiant ; how much olefiant it may contain, how much hydrogen 
it contains, and how much of all the difierent gases that are found 
in that complex substance called illuminating gas. The quantity 
of each having been ascertained they are added up, and the spe- 
cific gravity being taken, it is a mere check to find out if tliere is 
any error in the calculation ; but the specific gravity j^er se is not 
the test of the illuminating power of gas. 

Q. Something has been said with regard to the use of Cannel 
coal. Will you state whether or not any considerable use of 
Cannel coal by the Gas Companies on the Atlantic coast would 
have any effect, and, if any, what effect upon the price of Cannel 
coal? 

A. Cannel coal is more used in England than it was a few years 
ago, and the area of production is no greater than it was. The 
consequence is, that the cost of Cannel has increased very mate- 
rially. I bought it years 'ago in Liverpool for eleven shillings 
sterling. I don't think it can be purchased now for less — well, 
1 don't know, I haven't bought any lately, but it has got up to 
eighteen or twenty shillings sterling, and will probably go still 
higher. I think the last quotations I read were about twenty 
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shillings. It will grow scarcer, and as the demand increases, of 
course the price must increase. 

Q. Have you ever used Albert coal, so as to be able to deter- 
mine the amount of Albert that can be profitably used in makiDg 
gas? 

A. I have not used Albert coal for a number of years. I did 
use it, when it was much cheaper than it is now. About the time 
it was first introduced, I think, I did use the Albert coal. I don't 
think, if I recollect right, that you can use over about ten per 
cent of it. I think that was m}' judgment. I tried to use more 
than that, but was obliged to give it up. 

Q. State what were the diflSculties attendant upon the use 
of it. 

A. Well, it is an extremely rich material ; far richer than what 
is ordinarily called Cannel coal. It does not look like it. I sup- 
pose in its composition it is nearer the Boghead Scotch, or perhaps 
approaches the Breckinridge coal, of Kentucky. There wa^ 
quite a suit some years ago in which it was a disputed point 
whether the Albert coal was really a coal or an asphalt, and I^r* 
Jackson, of this city, Mr. Cresson, of Philadelphia, Dr. Torreyaci<i 
Dr. Eliot, of New York, very eminent chemists, were called "t-o 
testify in regard to it. There was some question as to the title ^o 
the land, or the royalty, or the right of the Queen to the ground ^ 

— I don't know what; but the legal question turned upon tl:»e 
point, Is the Albert a coal, or is it an asphalt, as chemists ter^Mi 
it ? They decided it was a coal. But it does differ ; it is unlil^e 
any other coal I ever saw. It is an extremely rich material, ra»-Tt' 
ing little or no coke, and the coke don't amount to any thing. -^^^ 
least, I found it so. But it is a most extraordinary article, rich io 
the extreme, and far, very far superior to any English CanneL I 
ever saw. 

Q. The consequence of using a larger portion than ten p^^ 
cent was to cause what effect in the gas ? 

A. It would cause the gas to smoke, undoubtedly, and I tbi*^ 
there is where you see the excess. I noticed, when I was usi^^^« 
it, and trying to crowd- it, that it seemed to affect the throats ^, 
people where it was burnt. It was not thoroughly consumed, *^ 
we had to fall back upon a certain quantity. Go beyond tb^ ^ 
and there seemed to be a certain something which was delete ria''' 

— what, I really do not know. Some chemists thought it was i^^ 
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aginary with me, and perhaps it may be so ; but it is an extremely 
rich material, and has got to be handled with judgment. 

Q. Ten per cent of Jflbert coal mixed with another coal, in 
producing illumirfliting power, is equal to what aliquot part of 
Cannel ? 

A. I don't know that I can answer that question directly. I should 
have to make thorough experiments to try it. But I tried the 
Boston gas to-day, which I was told did not contain t§n per cent 
of Albert, or exceed it, and I found that over 20 standard sperm 
candles, according to the common mode of testing gas ; and there- 
fore Boston gas, this day, according to that test, and my best judg- 
ment and sincere opinion, is equal to ordinary Cannel gas? 

Q. And that test was made at the office in West Street? 

A. Yes, sir, at the general office of the Company. I asked 
permission to test it, for, as I stated, no man living can judge by 
the naked eye. You can tell that gas is bright gas, or good, but 
no man c^n pretend to tell its illuminating power. It may have 
varied a little from the calculation, but according to the figuring, 
the gas came up to over 22 ; but the candle would vary a trifle, 
and the gas burner would vary a trifle. When I test gas at home 
I generally take 15 observations, and then take the average of 
them ; but I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that that gas 
which I tried at the office to-day, which was gas drawn from the 
street (at least, I suppose so ; I have no idea that they would prac- 
tise deception upon me), — there is no question in my mind that 
that gas is twenty candle gas, and equal to the Cannel gas that is 
delivered to the consumer. Please understand me, sir. There is 
a difference between a labonitory experiment and a plain working 
experiment. You test Cannel gas in the laboratory, and you will 
get 24 candles ; but you do it there under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances ; but try it with the rough and tumble working of 
ordinary houses, and it will be about 20 candles, as the town gas* 
of Liverpool was when I tried it; and the gas in Boston is just 
about the same. 

Q. Did Dr. Storer, the chemist of the company, attend you ? 

A. I was introduced to a gentleman there as Dr. Storer, who, I 
was told, was a Chemistry Professor here somewhere. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him to learn whether 
or not the gas to-day was of the same quality as the Co.'s gas 
usually ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stackpole. It strikes me that Sot this witness to testify 
what Dr. Storer told him is exceeding the ^dinary bounds of 
testimony, even before this Committee. Dr. Storer is in the city, 
and can come here and testify what he saw. I know we are not 
bound by the rules of law in this hearing, but I think there are 
certain ordinary rules of common sense which ought to be ob- 
served. 

Mr. Curtis. We oflFer it for what it is worth, to be corro 
berated by Dr. Storer. 

Mr. Stackpole. I submit the question to the Committee, There 
are some bounds that ought to be observed here. 

Mr. Curtis. You have not observed them. 

Mr. Jewell. I understand that the witness desired to test the 
gas of the Co.; and in order that he might do it, the chemist of the 
Co., Dr. Storer, was sent for; and Col. Roome was introdujced 
into the chemist's private room, and made the experiments with 
the chemist himself. The gas was examined, and we don't want 
to have anybody suppose that the gas of to-day is better than it 
was yesterday or any day this month. 

Mr. Stackpole. Then Dr. Storer can come and testify. It 
seems to me that there are common sense bounds to testimony 
here. 

The Chairman. He states that he asked permission to test the 
gas, and was not asked by the Co. to test it. 

Mr. Stackpole. I suppose the Company want to put in by 
this witness what the quality of the gas has been for some time 
past. They have got Dr. Storer, who can testify about that, and 
this witness can say nothing more than what Dr. Storer told him 
about it. I know we are not bound by the strict rules of testi- 
mony in courts of justice, but I think there are common sense 
rules, and that it is not competent for this witness to state what 
Dr. Storer told him about the gas in past times, when they have 
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judgment, that is testimony which should not be admitted 
here. 

The Chairman. Dr. Storer is all the time in town, and can be 
called. 

Mr. GuBTis. The only question is whether the Committee want 
information on that point or not. We understand that we are 
somewhat circumscribed for time, and the testimony of this wit- 
ness may save us the necessity of calling Dr. Storer. 

The Chaibman. I suppose Dr. Storer will be present, to be 
examined by counsel on both sides. 

Mr. Jewell. I did not expect my question would cause so 
much discussion. I uqderstood the witness to say, that in consul- 
tajbion with the chemist, he asked him if this was the usual grade 
of gas^ and got e^ reply. That is all I want to get in. He 
examined the gas, tested it, and says to the doctor, '' Is this the 
"tiaaal quality of your gas?" and the doctor replied. I only want 
^to get what that reply was. 

The Chairman. A gentleman came to me and asked me if he 
oould make a statement of what his neighbor told him. I told 
bim I did not consider that the right kind of evidence, and didn't 
tiiiok the Committee would admit it ; and he went off. 

Mr. Jewell. I don't think it very material, but I think it ought 
to be answered, because it is a fact that took place in the private 
room of the chemist. I will not press the question. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Something was said here last evening in 
reference to the &ilure of your Company to pay dividends as 
being attributable to loss of coal by spontaneous combustion. 
How is that? 

A. We undoubtedly lost by spontaneous combustion. We had 
considerable coal burned up last year. We have had some 
bamed up this year. 

Q. Does that affect the question of the ability of the Co. to 
make dividends? 
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A. No, sir. I don't recollect how much we lost, but as nearly 
as I can recollect, it cannot have been far from $20,000. It was 
a pretty serious fire, and we lost a good deal of money. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Stackpoie. 

Q. This gas that you tested to-day was tested with a burner 
and at the pressure supplied by the Co., was it ? 

A. Yes, sir. It was a 15 hole argand, with* a seven inch 
burner. About the ordinary standard burner, I should judge. 

Q. The experiment was made with a view to your testifying 
here to-night ? 

A. Yes. I will tell you how it happened. When I was in the 
ofiice, I said, " I was asked to tell the quality of the gas by the 
eye ; I cannot do it. Will you give me an opportunity to test 
your gas ; and if you will, I should like to have your chemist here, 
so that he can be satisfied that I want to make a fair test ; and if 
so, I will be obliged to you if you will send for him." They said, 
" Yes, with great pleasure ; we will send for him." " Will yon be 
kind enough to light up, so that the stagnant gas may bum out, 
and we will get the gas right fresh from the main?" They said, 
" Certainly, any thing you wish." The Dr. came ; I was intro- 
duced to Dr. Storer ; he went up stairs ; and before he got ready, 
I went up and saw him weigh the candle, took the index of the 
meter, examined the burner, and went over the calculation with 
him. 

Q. The experiment was made by him and yourself? 

A. We made it together. He went out of the room and shut 
the door on me. If you have ever seen the gas tested, you know 
it is done in a room painted black ; there is no light ; even the 
holding up of a hankerchief would afibct the result. He left me 
in the room. I took an observation, pushed the photometer, and 
went out and left him to go in and adjust it himself. He said, "I 
don't make it as high as you do." I said, " The light will vary ; 
the candle will vary ; I never decide upon one observation." I 
went in and adjusted it again, and finally we agreed. I don't 
think we would vary a tenth of a candle. 

Q. You testified that your works were no damage to the 
neighborhood. Has there not been a good deal of complaint of 
the works ? 

A. Not of the works. There was complaint by the Board of 
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Health of the odor arising from the purifying house. That was 
remedied^ and they were perfectly satisfied, and have so stated 
publicly. 

Q. Has there not been a great deal of complaint with regard to 
the water used there ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Don't you know that Inspector Blaisdell has said that this 
liquid is a nuisance ? 

A. I don't know of any such inspector; I never heard of hira, 
sir. 

Q. Is he not in the Metropolitan Board of Health ? 

A. I don't know. I don't remember to have heard the name 
before. There may be such a gentleman, but I don't know it. 

Q. You never heard, then, of this report, which I will read to 
you ? It may recsJl it to your recollection : — " The Manhattan 
Gas Company uses every day 100,000 gallons of water for purify- 
ing their gas. This water, after being used for that purpose, is 
allowed to flow from their works through a sewer into the East 
River. R takes away with it all the impurities of the gas, 
together with a small portion of coal tar. The Company do not 
throw any of their refuse matter into the river, save what flows 
through the sewer. It is a fact that the river is at all times im- 
pregnated with this offensive liquid containing coal-oil. The 
water along the docks, from East Twenty-second Street to below 
Grand Street Ferry, is constantly covered with coal-tar oil, mak- 
ing it very offensive to those who live in that vicinity, as well as 
those who work in the numerous shipyards that abound in that 
locality. The ship-builders say it is an injury to their business. 
It certainly is a nuisance that should be abated as far as possible.' 
Do you know of any such report as that ? 

A. Never heard of it before. Dr. Stone, who is one of the 
Board, came down, and I was with him when he stood at the dock 
and looked over. He said, " Is that all ? " " Yes." " Well," said 
he, " I don't see any thing there to find fault with." 

Q. What is the par value of your stock ? 

A. $50 a share. 

Q. And what does it sell at in New York ? 

A. I don't know. That question was asked me the other night. 
I have seen statements made in the paper that the stock was 
selling say at $120 ; but- that don't mean that a share costing 150 
sells at $120, but $60. 
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Q. Is it not quoted at $180? 

A. I have not seen it. If it is quoted at $180, it means that a 
$50 share would sell for $90. If it is sold for $180, 1 have not 
heard of it. 

Q. When your capital was increased, what was the method of 
increasing it? Was the stock given to the old stock-holders at a 
certain price ? 

A. When the capital was increased the last time^ then a divi- 
dend was made of the surplus on hand at the time, that was called 
in, and stock was issued for the dividend which was then de- 
clared. 

Q. How large was the dividend then ? 

A. I don't recollect. 

Q. Can't you say whether it was five, ten, twenty or fifty per 
cent ? Give us some idea. 

A. I don't know that I can, but the books were made up, what- 
ever the surplus was, it was divided among the stock-holders, and 
some money was called in. 

Q. That was really dividing an extra dividend ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you can't say whether that was more or less than 25 or 
50 per cent? 

A. I will try to recollect if I can. I think that dividend was 
about $700,000. 

Q. I want to find out how much percentage it was. 

A. Our capital paid in before that was two millions, and that is 
the amount that had accumulated up to that time. 

Q. Your original capital was $500,000, 1 think? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your present capital is four millions? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has your capital been increased in that way, as a rule ? 

A. No, sir; that is the only instance. In every other instance, 
it was cash paid in. 

Q. Who was allowed to take stock ? 

A. The stock-holders who held at the time share for share. 

Q. At par? 

A. At par. 

Q. And no matter what the stock would sell for in the market, 
they were allowed to take it at par? 

A. The stock was divided among the Company. Whatever he 
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could get for it, the man who held a share of the old stock 
received a share of the new stock. 

Q. Then it made no difference what the stock was selling in 
the market for, he got his at par, even if he could take the new 
stock that he got at par and sell it the next daj for fifty per cent 
advance ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it might have been. It was divided share and 
share alike. 

Q. In making your calculation in regard to the cost of gas, and 
stating that, selling it at $2.50 per thousand feet, you made no 
profit, I suppose that included all the expenses of the Company ? 

A. Every thing. No interest on the capital, but all taxes and 
expenses for salaries, distribution, Ac. 

Q. Your corporation have made strenuous efforts to have this 
charter revoked before the Legislature or the city ? 

A. Not before the ' city. We have tried to have that clause 
stricken out before the Legislature. 

Q. And you have been engaged in a number of lawsuits, for 
one reason and another? 

A. If a man don't pay his gas bill we sue him. We have one 
lawsuit with the city, with regard to the public lamps. 

Q. And all the contingent expenses go into the cost of the gas, 
whatever they may be ? 

A. No, sir ; not into the cost of the gas. 

Q. They go into the expenses of the Company, by reason of 
which you say you cannot sell the gas for $2.50 per thousand ? 

A. They will. We have not paid our lawyers much. That has 
all got to come yet. We have not paid them any thing, except a 
retaining fee, perhaps, or something like that. We have not paid 
out much for legal expenses. 

Q. Did you deduct from your calculation the other night the 
price of the coke sold ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I stated the cost of the coal less what we received 
for the coke and tar. 

Q. Was the cost of the coal 98.84? 

A. That was the net cost, afler deducting all sales of secondary 
products. 

Q. And you made the cost of the gas $1.63 and some fraction ? 

A. Whatever it was. 

Q. What are the other expenses that bring that up to f 2.50 ? 
You did not give those I think. 
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A. I could get those at home. I was not prepared for this 
examination ; I merely took what I got from the Annual Report. 

Q. You put on very nearly a dollar more? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I should like the particulars of that. 

A. I have not my books here. There are no salaries, no taxes, 
no insurance, no anything. This is the mere cost inside the retort 
house, for labor alone. There is nothing with regard to repairing 
the street mains. 

Q. You cannot give the Committee those particulars ? 

A. I am not able to give them. I have not got them. 

Q. Colonel, are not the gas works of Paris some considerable 
distance at present from the centre of the city proper? I mean 
to say the centre of the large population. 

A. Yes, they have built new works since I was there. I think 
I stated I was there in 1855. I recollect now it was 1857, the 
last time I was there. There were gas works out near the edge 
of the city ; I don't recollect the name of the place. 

Q. And the gas is sent through mains a number of miles ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how many ? 

A. If I recollect right, I think from the gas works down into 
the centre of the city (I don't know how far they go along before 
they are tapped) it may be perhaps three miles. 

Q. Is there not considerable agitation now in foreign cities, in 
London and Paris, in regard to the sanitary effects of gas works? 

A. Yes, sir. London is always in hot water about her gas 
works. I never knew it to be cool. 

Q. It is at the present time on that point ? 

A. I don't know whether it is on that point particularly or not; 
but the London Gas Companies have been in hot water ever since 
my early manhood, and I suppose they will be until the day of 
judgment. 

Q. Haven't you heard that there is a good deal of agitation on 
the subject now ? 

A. I know that is so ; that it is before Parliament, and Lord 
Redesdale has a good deal to do with it, and there is a great deal 
of complaint. 

Q. And a great deal of complaint that they are unhealthy ? 

A. Yes, sir ; that they are every thing that is wicked. 

Q. And in consequence of that agitation they have passed a 
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law limiting the price of gas, and passed a long Act of Parliament ? 

A. Oh, yes, several of them. 

Q. That was the result of public hearings and Committee hear- 
ings ? 

A. Yes, sir, L suppose so, in Parliament and the City Council of 
London. 

Q. Were there not Committees of Parliament? 

A. Committees on Committees, agitation after agitation, and 
opposition to the Gas Companies continually. The truth of it is, 
Mr. Stackpole, as I said before, they never had any peace, and 
they never expect to have any. 

Q. Until they have got them settled as they want them T 

A. If you ever get gas works settled as people want them, you 
will get millennium. I never expect to see it. 

Q. What I wanted to ask was, whether there had been Com- 
mittees appointed from those gentlemen in the House of Commons 
who have taken the most interest in the matter, who had public 
liearings on the subject, which resulted in the present Metropoli- 
tan Gas Act ? 

A. There have been Committees, whether of those who took 
the most interest I can't say ; Committees after Committees, ap- 
plication after application, complaint after complaint, law after 
law. 

Q. And that has resulted in the present Metropolitan Gas Act ? 

A. Yes ; that and several amendments ; and they are at it again 
now. They keep it going. I have got quite a number of amend- 
ments. However, they have had a great deal of trouble, and they 
have arrived at this present stage ; but it is by no means a settled 
state of affairs. 

Q. Which class of retorts, clay or iron, are now in general use ? 

A. I give the preference to clay. I think they are gaining on 
iron all the time. I prefer them ; others do not. 

Q. How many miles of pipe have you in connection with your 
works ? 

A. I think we have about 130, if I recollect right. 

Q. Do you know how many miles the Philadelphia Gas Works 
have? 

A. I do not. 

Q. I suppose the more compact a city is, the less expense there 
is in that regard ; and that is a great advantage, is it not ? 

A. Undoubtedly, a very great advantage. 
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Q. You get $24 for your present street lamps ? 

A. No, sir, we don't get any thing. We had $15.00 for 2^00 
hours, by contract, which is equal to $25.00 for 3,833 hours and 
20 minutes. 

Q. In relation to the repeal of that contract by the City Gov- 
ernment, has not the Comptroller, Mr. Brennan, sent a communi- 
cation recommending that it should not be repealed ? 

A. No. 

Q. That is his opinion in regard to the matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does he not oppose the amendment of your general charter? 

A. I don't think the Comptroller said any thing about that. 
His communication is in regard to the public lamps for the city of 
New York. 

Q. Was his recommendation carried out? 

A. I don't know what he has recommended. He protested 
against the annulling of the contract. 

Q. Has the contract been annulled ? 

A. We maintain that it has ; the Comptroller denies it, and that 
is what the lawyers have got to fight out. ' 

Q. With whom is your suit ? 

A. The city. 

Q. The city deny that the contract is annulled ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are in conflict with the city ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You stated the quality of your gas in New York ; that is 
your own test, not that of a State Inspector, because there is no 
State Inspector? 

A. There is no State Inspector. 

Q. You stated last night, I think, that the Boston Gas Works 
had been arranged as well as might be, considering that they were 
built some time ago. If new gas works were to be erected, 
couldn't they have more convenient arrangements than the Boston 
Gas Works? 

A. I said so ; that if I had a clear piece of ground to build on, 
I would make them more convenient and more synmietricai, but I 
didn't know as I could make them more efficient. 

Q. Can they be made more economical ? 

A. I don't know that. 

Q. Does not convenience tend to economy, as a rule ? 
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A. I don't want to reason in tKe abstract. 

Q. You have been doing a good deal of abstract reasoning ? 

A. I have only answered questions. 

Q. Well, this is my question ; whether convenience would not 
tend to economy ? 

A. It might in some cases. I don't know how they could make 
gas more economically in those works than they appear to be 
making it I could make them neater ; I could lay them out in 
lines. These things I should da with reference to architectural 
display. At my works you will find grass and trees; and the 
laboratory you will find a beautifnl establishment, costing some 
130,000. AU that is very elegant! 

Q. When did you last see th^ Boston Gas Works, before this 
last time ? *' 

A. Not since the Rebellioh broke out. 

Q. Then your testimony m rtegard to them is what you were 
shown on going through themf ' 

A. Yes ; I walked through therii. ' 

Q. In regard to this rich ^«s made in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, if burned in proper burners,'- is there any necessity for its 
smoking ? 

A. I could burn it without' smoke, and so could you, if we were 
to make a study of it ; but ffie pebple rflong the streets and in the 
houses don't do it. You can burn oil gas without smoke, which 
is richer than any Cannel, but it does smoke. 

Q. If they get the proper burners, is there any objection ? 

A. There is no objection to its burning. There is no objection 
to your burning such rich gas, if you wish it. You get a smaller 
fiame, but it is not a satisfactory ^as, as a general thing. I find 
the people are dissatisfied. ■ 1 found as much complaint against 
the gas in Liverpool as I have found in any place I have been in, 
by those who burned it. They said the light was not good, and 
they found fault with it. The gas is pretty rich, and they must, 
at least they do, use fish-tail burners. 

Q. How many feet of that is it best to burn in an hour? 

A. With Cannel gas, they don't generally use more than three 
feet burners. I saw a great many burners there in their windows 
and other places that didn't burn over a foot and a half or two 
feet an hour; and again in some places you would find them 
burning four and four and a half feet. 
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Q. What is the illuminating power of gas burning at that 
rate? 

A. The town gas, in the laboratory, would be about 20 candles ; 
Cannel will make 24 in the laboratory. But in the ordinary mode 
of using it, it would not come up to that. 

Q. Running at the rate of one and a half or two feet wouldn't 
it have that ? 

A. When you are going to test Cannel gas, you have got to 
test it burning five feet an hour. When I say that a gas is ten or 
six candle power, or whatever it may be, I mean that five feet of 
that gas, consumed in an hour, will give as much light as so many 
sperm candles, burning two grains a minute. 

Q. If you burn five feet an hour, don't it smoke? 

A. You couldn't burn five feet an hour any way. It would 
stream out of the top and smoke. 

Q. Wouldn't three feet of that gas really give more light than 
five, because there would be less smoke? 

A. If you used an improper burner, certainly it would. But 
you might get a fish-tail burner that would consume five feet. I 
think you can burn four or four and a half feet without smoking* 
very readily. 

Q. You can't burn five ? 

A. Not very well. I think about four feet is as high as you can 
get. 

Q. Can you get as high as four ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Were you not at some extra expense last year ? Were there 
not some accidents ? 

A. Only the burning of the coal. 

Q. How much -did you lose by that ? 

A. I think our engineer estimates it at about $20,000. 

Q. How were the repairs ? about an average or an excess ? 

A. About the same. 

Q. Any extension of the works during the year you have spoken 
5f the cost? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Wasn't there some alteration in changing the position of the 
works from one side of the river to the other? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there this year ? 

A. We are now building new tanks and holders. 
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Q. That is rather extra? 

A. It is extra ; it is an enlargement. 

Q. In speaking of the sanitary effects of your gas works, did 
your remarks apply to the workmen, or to the citizens living 
round them ? 

A. I was speaking of my men alone. 

Q. Not of the people round the works ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I suppose, in going into a gas light company's works to 
make examination in reference to a nuisance, the fact that you are 
in the habit of being in gas works makes some difference whether 
you experience the same effects as others ? 

A. I am not in gas works a great deal now. 

Q. You have been all your life ? 

A. Oh, yes ; I have been, a great deal. I don't know how that 
would affect me. I don't think an unpleasant odor is any more 
agreeable to me than to others. 

Q. Tou said that the Boston Gas Go's retorts were not so hot as 
.jDthers when you saw them ? 

A. No, they were not. 

Q. I think you also said you had heated your retorts to a higher 
heat, in order to get more gas, and of a purer quality ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the reason of the difference — that you have lately 
heated your retorts to a higher heat? 

A. I have differed from some engineers in regard to that. I 
have always believed in working under very high heats, and 
charging heavily. I charge heavier than they do here. 

Q. I think you stated that you had heated so as to get 9,836 feet 
from a ton, and that the gas was purer when made at a higher 
heat ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have said that you thought it might be unwise to 
change from iron retorts to clay retorts. That would not affect a 
new company just going into operation, I suppose ? 

A. They would not bo obliged to make any change at all. 

Q. They could probably get workmen to work as well with clay 
retorts as iron ? 

A. I see no difficulty. 

Q. When a company supplies lamps to a city, is there any rea- 
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son why the company should not be able to attend to these burner^^ 
so as to keep them burning an amount not over five feet? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. So if they burn over five feet, it is their own fault ? 

A. That depends upon whether the company have charge o: - 
them. 

Q. If they were allowed access to them, would it not be so ? 

A. If they were allowed to change them, of course. 

Q. And during cold weather, when the thermometer gets under— ^ 
ten degrees above zero, is there as much gas consumed as in^ 
moderate weather ? 

A. I don^t see what that has to do with it. 

Q. Does not cold weather have an effect on gas so as to make -— 
it burn dimly ? 

A. The weather may afiect the quality of the gas, and 
undoubtedly does. 

Q. Does it not affect the amount of gas passing through the 
pipes ? 

A. No ; I don't think it does. 

Q. When we see gas burning with a blue light, is there as 
much gas consumed as at other times? 

A. Not if there is frost in the pipe, partially closing it. I will 
tell you how that happens. In extremely cold weather, the lights 
will burn very clear indeed ; but when the weather moderates a 
little, the lamp will go out. The reason of tliat is the moisture 
in the gas. In the gas-holder vapor is constantly rising, which 
passes through the mains in the streets and up the lamp-posts, or 
into the meters, and it condenses on the sides of the pipes, there 
forming just exactly like frost. Then this thing occurs particu- 
larly on the north side of a street. When the weather is 
extremely cold, and as long as it remains cold, the gas will con- 
tinue to burn very clearly ; but when there comes a warm 
sunshining on the lamp-post, it heats it not enough to melt the 
frost, but enough to detach it from the pipe, and it will fall and 
lodge below, and the gas is entirely shut off. 

Q. In a variable climate like ours, where we have the thermom- 
eter going up or down 50 or 60 degrees in 24 hours, this occurs 
not unfrequently, I suppose? 

A. Yes; but the moment that occurs, we send round and pour 
whiskey into the pipes. 

Q. A burner wouldn't consume five feet an hour, then ; would it? 
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A. That won't happen more than once in two months. 

Q. If the gas don't go through the pipe then, of course it don't 
burn any thing? 

A. Of course not. 

Q. The difficulty in distributing gas is greater when the works 
are on higher ground and the people using it on lower than in the 
opposite case ? 

A. Yes; it requires greater pressure, of course. 

Q. Do you know of any extraordinary difficulties in engineering 
here in the city of Boston because we hare land higher than 
where the gas works are ? 

A. I don't see any engineering difficulty that could not be 
overcome with a little skill. 

Q. Is there any extraordinary degree of engineering skill 
required here in Boston ? 

A. Oh, no. I don't see that it requires any wonderful skill. 
I don't think it is such a wonderful thing to make gas or distri- 
bute it. I think the rules are well established, sir. 

Q. It is not so difficult to force the gas up, when the works are 
on low ground, as it is, if the works are on higher ground, to force 
it down ? 

A. It requires more pressure to force it down ; gas being 
Ughter than air, you have got to force it against the pressure of 
the atmosphere. 

Q. There were some hypothetical questions put you last night 
with regard to the value of the Boston Gas Light Company's 
works. Can you estimate them at any fixed price ? 

A. I cannot. 

Q. You cannot give the Committee any judgment? 

A. I. can give no estimate whatever as to the value of those 
works. 

Q. Then your statement last night was hypothetical ? 

A Entirely so. I was asked what it would cost to build them 
DOW, as compared with some time ago, and I stated that, if their 
money had been judiciously expended at the time, I thought it 
would cost, to put up the buildings and furnish the apparatus, 
twice as much money now as it did ten years ago ; and I can give 
my reasons for it, if I am asked. 

Q.' You were asked last night in regard to the provision of our 
law which prevents the In3[)ect()r from giving an opinion upon 
any particular burner. Aside from that, would it not be useful. 
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in your judgment, for the citizens to have some one to whom tho^ 
could apply to learn the best kind of burner, the best amount of 
pressure, &c. ; some experienced person ? 

A. I don^t know but it would, if he was a disinterested part;^. 
The only fear I have is, that if you make it his business to cio 
this thing, he will be interested in favor of some manufacturer. 

Q. But if you could have somebody aside from the Sta.fce 
Inspector, whose duty it should be to inform the citizens of Bos- 
ton in regard to their best interests, would not that meet ttte 
requirements of the community? 

A. There have been so many volumes published, and so maiij 
statements in the papers, over and over again, that I don't kno"^^ 
what you can do, or in what way you can contrive to make people 
satisfied, or give them correct information. Your own judgment 
is as good as mine in that respect. 

Q. There is, in fact, a great deal of agitation and dissatisfaction 
on the subject of gas, is there not? and the science of mauufao- 
turing and supplying gas is progressing on all these matters ? 

A. I don't think the minds of the public are progressing muoli 
yet ; I think they stand just about the same as they did thir^J' 
years ago, so far as their satisfaction with gas companies is coxi- 
cerned. I have never seen any change in public opinion in th^*- . 
respect. 

Q. If you burn gas with the burner and at the pressure bo ^^ 
adapted to it, whether or not that gas will show a higher quality 
than the ordinary run of gas burned with pressures and wi*>li 
burners not so well adapted to it? 

A. It will, undoubtedly. 

Q. And what difference would it make ? 

A. Well, I can't tell you how great that difference would l> ^' 
It would be a matter of experiment. 

Q. Then, if it should appear by inspection that the Boston Gsjls 
Light Company's supply of gas, which, burned with a burner anK^ 
at the pressure best adapted to it, produced 15 candles, say, i^ 
would not follow from that that the whole mass of people, burning 
with all sorts of pressures and burners, get that quality? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Which is the more economical for the consumer, to have the 

"»Huro of the gas regulated before it reaches his gas meter, aiiJ 
*0 the correct pressure, or to endeavor to regulate it 
h the cock at the burner ? 
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A. I think it would be better for him if it could be delivered at 
precisely the pressure he requires. That is to say, as I stated 
ast night, the less the pressure under which the gas is consumed, . 
ihe more light you get from a given quantity. 

Q. My question is, whether that can be regulated more economi- 
cally for the consumer by fixing the pressure before it gets to his 
OQeter, than by having it pass through the meter and be regulated 
by the cock ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but it is impossible so to regulate it. If you 

regulate it to suit one consumer, it would not suit the man next 

door ; therefore, all you can do is to try and use such pressure as 

will give an abundant supply for all. It may not be quite enough 

for the man in a lo.w locality, and too much for the man in a higher. 

You don't want to get too high a pressure for anybody. It is 

your interest to work under the least pressure possible. The less 

the pressure you work under, the less you lose by leakage. 
Q. Do not consumers waste more gas by a high pressure than 

low? 

A If they are careless, they do ; if they are prudent, they do 
not. 

Q. But ordinary people are careless, are they not ? There is 
littie general knowledge compared with what there might be if 
there were some intelligent instructors ? 

A They have instructors enough. It is a good deal like the 
story of Dives, — if one rose from the dead to tell them, it would 
make no difference, they would not believe. 

Q- It is pretty hard to convince the people ? 

A. It is impossible to, Mr. Stackpole. The plain English of it 
18, they will not pay attention. 

Q- (by Mr. Jewell). Can it be considered the fault of the 
^ Company, if the consumer does not get his gas consumed 
nnder the best circumstances, if they furnish a good quality of 



A. The Gas Co. are to furnish gas : it is not their place to fur- 
iiwh fixtures and burners. 

Q. And having furnished a good gas, and introduced it to tlio 
customers' premises, does there seem to be any tiling nioro timt 
*^e Gas Co. can be expected to do ? 

A I don't see how. I suppose a company that nnght lurniHli 
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more convenient, I am not prepared to say that I can make better 
gas in my works than I could make in the Boston works. 

Q. That is not the point I want to get at. I don't care about 
beauty or symmetry, I want to know whether you consider your 
works, with their improvements, of every kind and name, superior 
to those of Boston ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. There is nothing superior to them ? 

A. I don't know of any thing, except the retorts. Their purify- 
ing arrangements are admirable, and their condensation, and all 
appears to be very admirable. 

Q. Can you make gas more economically from your works than 
you could from these works ? 

A. I wouldn't like to say I could. I am not certain that I 
could. I think that would be a matter of experiment. 

Q. Has your company made any extra dividend to the stock- 
holders since 1861? 

A. I think not, sir. No. 

Q. In your opinion, would it not be a protection and advantage 
to the citizens of New York and Boston, if there was a State In- 
spector of Gas, as there is in London, testing its quality day by 
day, and at night, as they do there, and imparting to the public a 
knowledge of the quality and condition of that gas ? 

A. I don't believe it would be any advantage to the public. 

Q. I mean a City Inspector, not a State Inspector. 

A. I don't think it would be any advantage to the public. '^ 
don't think the gas companies would care two straws about it. ^ 
should not. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage if such an inspector was ^ 
answer all questions put to him by citizens in regard to the mo^^ 
economical combustion of gas, and in regard to the best kind ^^ 
burners? 

A. It would depend altogether upon the man's integrity aJ^^ 
ability. 

Q. If hoar frost forms in a gas-pipe, and disturbs the bumi^'^' 
of the gas, when a meter is placed where hoar frost is forme? 
won't it form in the same manner upon the valves of this d^^ 
meter, when it is working ? 

A. It would, undoubtedly. If the meter was in a very co^ 
place, and there was a condensation there, there is no reason wb^ 
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it should not freeze on the valve of the meter as well as freeze 
anywhere else exposed to the cold. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of its freezing upon your dry 
meters in that way ? 

A. I never have heard of but one instance. 

Q. Has it ever come to your knowledge that in England and 
Scotland the dry meter is condemned ? 

A. No, sir, never ; my experience is just the reverse. 

Q. At a meeting of gas men, held in Scotland, they condemned 
the dry meter on account of hoar frost forming upon the meter, 
and also on account of the tar stiffening upon the valves, where 
the meters were left by families moving out of town early in the 
spring, and not coming back until fall. 

A. The same thing happens in wet meters. 

Q. Are there any valves for the coal tar to form upon ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have seen it myself The gas would pass 
through without registering at all. Strike the meter gently on 
the side, and the gas would go out, and then you would not get 
the meter back again until you poured water in. I have seen 
hundreds of cases of that kind. In the wet meter, there is a 
float, which floats in the water. On the top of that float is a rod, 
that runs up in the small puppet valves, into the chamber where 
the gas passes through. In cold weather, this that you term tar, — 
it is not tar, it is oily matter, and the very life-giving property, 
the illuminating portion of the gas, — this will condense in the 
gas, and be deposited in the chamber of the meter, and also be 
deposited on this rod, and cause it to stick. Now, the water, as 
the gas goes along, is more or less licked up, and is evaporating, 
and the surface of the water becomes lower and lower, and if the 
valve sticks by the condensation of this oily matter, then the 
water gets down below the centre of the drum, and the gas passes 
directly through the meter without turning the drum round, but 
the party gets the light precisely the same as if the meter was in 
operation. Now, you go and tap that meter on the side, and the 
float will fall and close that valve, and will not rise again until 
you pour water in. That was a very common trouble we had 
with wet meters, and a great deal of gas was passed through 
without being registered. 

Q. You use the dry meter ? 

A. We have not bought a wet meter in eleven years. Our 
people are very much opposed to the wet meters, and compelled 
as to give them up. 
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Q. From any knowledge they have of them ? 

A. They have the same means of knowing the dry meter that 
they have of knowing the wet, I presume. 

Q. Is there one man in a hundred in New York, who knowB 
much about either ? 

A. Well, I don't know. I really don't know how much tbey 
know. It is a very simple thing to understand, and if they won't 
take the trouble, I don't know how we can make them under- 
stand. 

Q. Don't you suppose they would learn, if they had a city i^ 
spector to impart knowledge to them ? 

A. They had an inspector of meters for the city of New Yorki 
Mr. Kitchen. I suppose he explained them to the people. Tb©y 
turned him out, and put another man in his place. He was a vety 
intelligent man and a very pleasant gentleman. 

Q. Did his inspection amount to any thing? 

A. It amounted to as much, I suppose, as any intelligent* 
upright man's inspection can amount to. I believe he was a j>o^- 
fectly pure and incorruptible man, and certainly he was v0^y 
much of a gentleman, and a very industrious man, and if that; ^^ 
not a guaranty, I don't know how you can get it in human fornc»- 

Q. Was he under any obligation to inspect a meter in N^^^ 
York? 

A. Yes, sir, the law compels him to do that. He is obliged *^ 
inspect the meter of any man who asks him to. If a man goe* *^ 
a New York gas office and complains of his meter, and asks *^ 
have it changed or wants to have it proved, the rule is — "No"*^' 
sir, your meter shall be proved. You can take it to the Si^^^ 
Ins[)ec'tor, or have it proved here." There is a gas-holder in t^J^^ 
office of" tlie company, sealed by the State Inspector. Any cm^^' 
tonier can take his meter there and see it proved. If he is sat: ^ ^^ 
fied with the proof, well and good ; if he is not satisfied, he c^**^ 
go to the State Inspector ; or he can go directly to the State K^ •*' 
spector, without going to the Company ; and if the State Inspe^^^ 
or decides that the meter registers against the consumer, we ar *" 
obliged to refund to him every thing he has over-paid. 

Q. Did you ever hear that the circumstance of a citizen goi^=^=^^ ^ 
tt) the State Inspector to get his meter inspected occurred otter'^^^^ 

A. It don't occur very often, but it is occurring at interva.^^ * 
1 have known a great many to do it : but a good many think 
too much trouble. 
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Q. (by Mr. Jewell). A question has been asked about the 
extension of your works this year. I want to ask whether that 
extension has been made out of the earnings of the Company or 
otherwise. 

A. How they will eventually be paid for I don^t know ; but my 
company is now in debt about $300,000 borrowed money ; and 
that is a good deal more than these extensions will cost. 

Q. (by the Chairman). The stock commands a good price, 
doesn't it? 

A. That question has been asked over and over again. As I 
said before, I never did care two straws about the value of our 
stock in Wall Street. I never asked any man to buy a share of it ; 
I never advised anybody to sell it ; and to anybody who came to 
me and asked my advice about buying it, I never gave any other 
answer than, " Use your own judgment ; I am merely the trustee 
of the Company." The market value of the stock I don't, know, 
and I very rarely ask. 

Q. Isn't it a very singular thing, that the President of a com- 
pany should not care how its stock stands in the market ? 

A. It may be very singular, but I profess to be a very consci- 
entious man. They took me up, a clerk, and advanced me to 
^here I am, which they wouldn't have done if they had not^ had 
<5oafidence in me, and I mean to be faithful to my trust. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Our law declares that gas shall not be 
Merchantable unless it has an illuminating power of 12 candles. 
^oiild it be just to a company to declare its gas unmerchantable 
^J^ess it was tested under the pressure and with the burner best 
^d^pted to the particular gas ? 

A. I think that every gas ought to have its own burner. 

Q. There has been a good deal of talk about the pressure under 
^hich gas is burned. Will you explain that matter ? 

A. There may be three inches on the burner cock, and only 
^*^fee-tenths of an inch on the burner. That does not seem to be 
^^clerstood. When we test gas, the pressure-gauge is between 
wio burner-cock and the burner-tip. Suppose there is a pressure 
^^ three inches upon the burner-cock, and the cock is partially 
^Pon, there is only part of that pressure on the burner ; shut the 
^^ok,and there is no pressure on the burner. Therefore we place 
^*^^ pressure-gauge between the burner-cock and the burner- 
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A. You are certainly d<.*ing so. and everybody ought to regu- 
late the pressure required in their house by the main cock on the 
service pipe. 

Q. ( by Mr. Jewell). Will you furnish us the additional items of 
the c«^at of gas to your company at your leisure ? 
A. I will be glad to do so. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Why do you never use Pictou coal, or 
but very seldom ? 

A. Well, I like the coke of other coal better than I like the 
coke of the Pictou. I can find a more ready sale for it. 

Q. Ton use the Blockhouse ? 

A. We u?e some Blockhouse. 

Q. It njakes more gas tb^ Pictou ? 

A. I think it does. 
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Q. The Lingan coal makes more gas than Picton ? 

A. I don't believe there is much diflference. I don't think the 
LiDgan. is as rich a coal as the Blockhouse. 

Q. Is the Gowrie coal as good as the Blockhouse ? 

A. I don't think it is. 

Q. I have had the quality of these coals given me by a person 
conveirsant with them, and he puts down Lingan at 4J feet to the 
pound ; Blockhouse, 4^ to 4J ; Gowrie, 4J to 4J. 

A. rrhat is better results than we get, sir. 

Q. Union, 4^ to 4J. 

A. I don't know what the Union is. 

Q. S j'dney, 4J. 

A. ^STes, sir. 

Q. F^ictou, 3 J to 3f 

A. Y'ou can get 3^ out of Pictou easily enough. 

Q- H^e says he knows of no reason why a person should use 
Pictoa, excepting that it requires less purification than the other 
coal I have named. 

A. I don't think Pictou contains so much sulphur as those 
others ^ou have named. 

Q- -A. re you acquainted with Westmoreland coal ? 

A. ^Sf'es, sir. 

Q' Tliat he puts down at ^ to 4|. 

A Some people will make 4| feet of gas out of coal that others 
cannot get 4 out of. 



TESTIMONY OF JESSE W. STARR. 

Q' Cty Mr. Jewell). Will you state what is your place of resi- 
dence, of what firm yon are a member, and what is the business 
of your firm? 

A. 1 i-eside in Camden, N. J. — J. W. & J. F. Starr, -r- engaged 
>n the iron foundry business. We manufacture cast-iron street 
fflams fQr g^g and water, and the manufacturing apparatus used 
aoout gna works generally, including the gas-holders. 

"• State whether or not your firm is one of the largest if not 

® Wgest firm in that department of production in the United 

States. 

• I believe we do more of that kind of work than any other 
^^^rxx that is engaged in the iron business. 
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Q. State whether you have or not constructed gas machinery 
all over the United States, and how extensively. 

A. We have furnished a good deal of apparatus for the companies 
in the city of New York and Brooklyn. We have done a consid- 
erable amount of work for the Boston Co., at Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Savannah, Chicago, Toledo, Milwaukie, and some at Albany and 
Cincinnati, and some at Toronto, Canada. 

Q. Will you state what is the comparative cost of erecting gas 
works, and furnishing gas machinery at the present time, as com- 
pared with what it was before the war ? 

A. The cost is somewhere about double what it was five or six 
years ago. 

Q. Will you state the causes that have produced that result? 

A. Well, the two principal causes are the increase in the cost 
of iron, and the increase in the cost of labor. Six or seven years 
ago, you could buy pig iron for about $20 or $22 a ton: we have 
now to pay from $45 to $50 a ton for pig iron. The wages of 
mechanics and laboring men both, are about double what they 
were six or seven years ago. 

Q. How is it in regard to the price of coal that yon use in 
your works? 

A. Coal just at this time is not twice as high as it used to be. 
We used to get coal at from $3.00 to $3.50 a ton, delivered at our 
works ; we have been able to buy some this season at from $5.50 
to $6.00; but last year we had to pay as high as $10 and $11. 

Q. Will you state at what price you could deliver gas mains 
of 48 inches in diameter, and what would be the proper weight 
of a gas main of 48 inches, of proper thickness ? 

A. Well, it would be required to be about seven-eighths of an 
inch in thickness ; that is about as light as they can well be made 
and handled ; and I think that thickness would weigh about 500 
lbs. to the lineal foot, and would be worth about 3i cents a foot. 

Q. What would a main of 36 inches diameter cost ? 

A. That would weigh about 300 lbs. to the foot. 

Q. And at what price could that be aflforded ? 

A. The price would be about the same ; about 3f to 3i cents. 

Q. And a main of 24 inches ? 

A. 24 inches would weigh about 200 lbs., and the price 
would be about 3| or 3J. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 

Q. How much was this a pound before the war, that you testify 
18 now 3 J cents a pound ? 

A. That used to sell at about If ; from that to two cents. 

Q. Was this common green sand casting ? 

A. The large pipe we make in dry sand, the smaller in green 
sand. These pipes, 24, 36, and 48 inches, would be made in dry 
sand. 

Q. Dry sand is better than green sand? 

A. Yes, sir ; supposed to be. 

Q. What was the price of ordinary green sand castings before 
the war ? 

A. Well, cast-iron water-pipes don't agree with the price of 
ordinary machine-castings ; they are cheaper. 

Q. What was the price of ordinary green sand castings ? 

A. Before the war, 2f to 3 cents. 

Q. Now, what are they worth ? 

A. Prom 4i to 6, according to the kind and the labor. 

Q. You get less for your pipes ? 

A. Yes, sir. They are a staple kind of article, and made cheap- 
er, and made by the piece. 

Q. And in large masses ? 

A. Yes, sir. The men make them day after day, and by the 
piece, and are responsible if they lose them. Iron retorts cost 
jnst about double what they did before the war. 

Q. Have you built any gas works ? 

A. I have built a number of gas works out and out. 

Q. Does your testimony that they cost double what they did 
before the war apply to every portion of the works ? 

A. It applies more particularly to the iron part. I am not 
posted with regard to the other part. 

Q. (by the Chainnan). Do you expect that the price of iron 
will decline very materially under the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, or before that time ? . Don't you look for a constant decline ? 

A. Wo have been looking for it a good while, but it hasn't come, 
and we don't pretend to make any calculations about it. 

Q. (by Mr. SUickpolo). It is not so high as it was? 
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A. No, iron is not so high as it was ; but it is as high now as 
it was a year ago. 

Q. The South Boston Iron Co. have been charging seven cents 
for their common green sand castings. Is that in accordance with 
your prices ? 

A. It is rather stiffer than we charge ; but iron costs you more, 
and coal and labor cost you more. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Don't you apprehend there will bo an 
increased tariff upon iron this year? 

A. I don't pretend to say about that. I hope not. 

Q. An increased tariff would of course increase the price of 
iron? 

A. Of course. 

Q. (by the Chairman). In your opinion, would there n6t be a 
decline in iron of fifty per cent if wo were to resume specie 
payments within six months? 

A. No, sir, I think not. 

Q. Is it not your opinion that there may be a decline in 
merchandise generally, equal to fifty per cent? 

A. I don't see how it can make a fall of fifty per cent, if it is 
regulated by the price of gold. 

Q. The difference between a bank-note to day and silver is 
thirty per cent, is it not? 

A. Yes ; but that is not fifty. 

Q. Then the effect of a resumption of specie payments on 
your reduced currency which you have afloat in the country now, 
which is between ten and twelve hundred millions, would be 
so great that there would be a natural decline in every thing, 
wouldn't there ? 

A. I am not financier enough to' answer that. 

Q. It is your expectation, I presume ? 

A. Well, we have been hoping for a good while that iron would 
come down to something near its old price, but we have been 
disappointed, and we are content to take things as they are now, 
from day to day. We don't take contracts anticipating a decKne. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). If a decline in the price of gold took 
place, would not gas come down in price, and other articles sold, 
just as much as articles manufactured from iron ? 
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A. The price of iron at this time is regulated very much, I be- 
lieve, by the price of gold and the importations ; and I believe if 
the importations were entirely shut off, iron would be very much 
higher than it is. 

Mr. Jewell. Put us back to the old price of 1860, and we will 
furnish gas at $2.50 with the greatest pleasure. 

TESTIMONY OF ESTES HOWE. 

Q. (By Mr. Jewell). Will you state your business, and what 
if any experience you have had in gas manufacture ? 

A. I have been engaged for about fifteen years in the superin- 
tending of gas works, in connection with other business, so that 
my mind has been necessarily a good deal upon that, for I 
have hltd the control of the business. 

Q. What present connection have you with gas production? 

A. I am the Treasurer and Managing Agent of the Cam- 
bridge Gas Works, and have been from the first — for fifteen 
years. I am also a Director and President of the West Cam- 
bridge Gas Works, and a Director in the Maiden Gas Works. 

Q. You built the Cambridge Gas Works ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the capital of that company ? 

A. $275,000. 

Q. What is its annual production, as compared with the Boston 
Gas Light Company ? 

A. As far as I understand (and I believe I am pretty nearly ac- 
curate), it is about one-eighth part of that of Boston. 

Q. With a capital of a little more than a quarter, you have 
about one-eighth of the production ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What coals do you use in the production of your gas ? 

A. For the last five or six years I have used mainly the Cape 
Breton coals, with a certain proportion of Albert coal, which 
we use rather for a reserve, in case we get behindhand. We can 
make gas faster with it, and it is one of the things which we are 
obliged to keep on hand for that purpose; but I don^t think 
we use it ten days in a year, certainly not a month in a year. 

Q. You use it as a physician uses brandy, for a stimulant to a 
weak patient ? 
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A. Yes, sir. It is like putting in pine knots when yonr gas 
gets low. The companies were in the habit of uping rosin in the 
same way. Wlien we could buy it for a dollar and a half a barrel, 
we would keep a few barrels ou hand, and when we found our 
stock was getting low, we could hurry it up in that way. 

Q. You are pretty largely interested in the mining of Cape 
Breton coals? 

A. I am, sir. 

Q. And that may have some influence in determining the ques- 
tion what kinds of coal you will use ? 

A. It is very possible it may. 

Q. Do you know of any company in Massachusetts or else- 
where, — on the Atlantic slope of the United States, I moan, — 
which uses any Cannel or Albert coal, except,as you have said, as 
a re-enforcement in case of need ? 

A. I do not now. Although, of course, I am not thoroughly 
informed about every one of the companies, I do not know any 
one that is in the habit of using Cannel or Albert coal as a 
regular part of their charge. I think that has been given up, 
as people found they could get along without using it. When 
I used Pictou coal, I used the Cannel coal with it, because I 
thought we got better results from the mixture of the two. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the Boston Gas Light Company's 
works ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have been there a great many times for informa- 
tion and instruction, from the first. I have made myself familiar 
with them, as I have with most of the large works in various 
cities I have happened to be in. 

Q. You are acquainted with the works in New York and Phila- 
delphia? 

A. Yes, sir. I have examined the Manhattan Works several 
times, and tlie New York Gas Company's Works, the Philadelphia 
Works, the Cinciiniati Works, the Halifax Works, and I have made 
myself familiar with the different modes practised in those various 
places. 

Q. When did you last examine or visit the Boston Gas Com- 
pany's Works ? 

A. Yesterday. 

Q. Will you now state to the Coramitteo in what condition yon 
found those works, as to perfection of machinery — I mean, as 
a gus-inaking machine, in the whole? 



A. Well, sir, ample and good. I heard what Mr. Roome 
said here to-night, and I should say, comparing the Boston works 
with those of the Manhattan Company, that what he said was ex- 
actly true ; that the diflference between them was, that the Man- 
hattan Company have a good square lot of laud, and have made 
new works on the East River. These are the works they show 
people. I have been to the old works and the new. They have 
got plenty of room, and have laid it out regularly with a view to 
very large works ; consequently, it is a more symmetrical estab- 
lishment. But I don't know of any thing in the relation of the 
parts of the Boston works to each other that should in any 
way make it more expensive to manufacture gas there than 
it would be in perfectly symmetrical works. The want of sym- 
metry in the works is more apparent on the side of the buildings 
between Hull Street, and Commercial Street, and the retort houses 
seem to be rather huddled together; but when you come to 
the economy of the thing, the only question that could be affected 
in any way by that arrangement, economically, would be simply 
tbo question whether it was a Httle more or less convenient to get 
*ue coal to the mouth of the retorts. The work done at the 
^outh of the retort is done just as well in one place as another. 
®*is-making can be carried on just as well on a triangular lot as upon 
^ perfectly square one. The relations of these parts are all just as 
Sood, mechanically. It is not at all as it would be in a manufactur- 
ers establishment, where you had complicated shafting to carry 
''^"Und to a variety of places. The only thing in which I could 
p^e that that want of symmetry could affect the Boston Gas Works 
e*^ point of economy would be simply the matter of hauling the coal 
*^ the retorts ; and I don^t think an estimate of that amount 
^ovild be stated in figures upon the price of a thousand feet of 

^. Then, as a machine for the manufacture of gas, you would 
^^S*rd the Boston Gas Company's Works, as a whole, as perfect 
^^ the Manhattan Company's, or any other company's that you 
^>^ow of? 

-A. There is one thing I will say about the Boston Works, 

^^li^rein they are a little different from any very large works. I 

*^ixik they are the only large works in the country that are using 

'^"^t lime for purification. They use both wet and dry ; and I will 

^^3^ this, that I never saw anywhere more perfect purification 

^^a^n I saw there. The wet lime apparatus is entirely adequate, as 
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the tests prove, to purify the quantity of gas that they are now 
making. It is afterwards passed through the dry lime, which 
takes out certain matters, particularly carbonic acid, that are not 
removed fully by the wet lime. It is, in short, "a double purifica- 
tion ; and the only criticism I should make upon it is, that it co«4 
a great deal of money to put it up ; but being there, it does not 
cost so much in time or labor as it would the other way. 

Q. So the Boston gas is purified both by wet and dry 
purification? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the result of the wet purification alone, as I understand 
you, was good ? 
A. Very good, sir. 

Q. And both lead to as perfect purification as yon ever saw, I 
think you said? 

A. Yes, sir, I never saw any better purification anywhere. 
Q. Take the retorts. You saw them in operation, — saw them 
charged and discharged ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have seen them a great many times before. It 
is no new thing to me ; I am a frequent visitor there. 
Q. How was the carbonization of the gas ? 
A. The coke came out of the retorts in the proper condition. 
It was purged of its inflammable parts. All the volatile part had 
been driven oiT, and very good coke was drawn out. The heats 
were very even ; and this is a very important matter, and it re- 
quires very steady supervision to keep the men up to the work of 
keeping every part of the retorts equally hot. It is one of the 
difficult things and shows good management, and that the 
erections are well arranged in regard to drafts, that they are able 
to keep such equal heats. 

Q. Were not the heats remarkably equal from front to rear of 
the retorts? 
A. They were. 

Q. Were all the retorts you saw of an equal heat ? 
A. Yes, sir, remarkably. 

Q. Was not that a pretty moderate degree of heat? 
A. Yes, sir. It was cherry red heat only. 
Q. Will you state the coals that were used to charge the 
retorts ? 

A. The coal that was being used yesterday was a mixture of 
Pictou, Cape Breton, and Albert. 
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Q. Did you see the tickets, or learn what the usual mixture 
was? 

A. I asked the Superintendent, Mr. Giles, and he told me that 
7i per cent of Albfert was used, and the other was an equal mix- 
^re of Lingan, which is one of the Cape Breton coals, and Pictou. 

Q. Is the Boston Gas Company the only company within your 
knowledge on the Atlantic coast that uses the Albert coal as a 
regular gas producer? 

A. I am not aware that any other company is now using it. 

Q. You saw the Albert coal put into the retorts and beiug 
used? 

A. Yes, sir; the coal was there, goiug in, and a very large 
stock on hand — four or five thousand tons, I should say ; the 
largest pile I ever saw. 

Q. Will you state what is the quality of the Boston Gas Light 
Company's gas ? 

A. Judging entirely by my eye, I call it very good. 

Q. State whether or not it is equal or superior to the gas made 
by any other company you know of. 

A. I don't know any other company that makes any better 
gas. 

Q. Must not the gas necessarily be of a better quality, inas- 
much as the Albert coal is used? 

A. That gives it a higher illuminating power, undoubtedly. 

Q. Your production, I think, is about an eighth of the Boston 
production. What do you charge in Cambridge ? 

A. $4.00 and the tax. 

Q. In all, $4.25? 

A. $4.20. The tax is a little less with us than in Boston. 

Q. $4.00 net? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Boston price is $3.00 net? 

A. Yes, sir, so I understand. 

Q. What are the prices of other gas companies in the neigh- 
borhood, as far as you know ? 

A. They range from $3.50 to $5.00 net, as far as I am ac- 
quainted. 

Q. Is there any gas except Boston gas that is sold lower than 
$3.50 net, to your knowledge in Massachusetts ? 

A. I don't know of any. 

Q. Do you know of any gas anywhere that is sold for less than 
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$3.50 net, except the Boston gas, unless it may be the Philadelphia 
gas? 

A. I think the Philadelphia and Pittsburg gas is sold for less 
than tliat. 

Q. I am speaking of the Atlantic cities only. 

A. No, I don't. I have not examined upon that point lately. 
I know that there has been a general advance in price since 
1862. 

Q. State whether or not, in your opinion, the Boston Gras Light 
Co. can make and sell gas, using the coals which you saw used, at 
a less price than $3.00 a thousand net, and earn dividends. 

A. Well, sir, if they are to get any thing for their capital in- 
vested, I shouldn't think they could. 

Q. Will you explain the change in prices of coal since the com- 
mencement of the war ? 

A. In 1859, my coal cost me $4.90; in 1860 and 1861, it cost 
me $4.70; in 1864, it cost $13.20; in 1865, it cost $8.90; and this 
year, about $8.75. 

Q. That is, the Cape Breton coals that you mean ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the Cape Breton coals. That is the cost. I have 
bought the coal at the mines, from the General Mining Associa- 
tion, and paid the freight on it, and had it delivered at my works. 
Of course those payments are made now in gold ; they have always 
been made in gold. 

Q. Are the values you have given currency values? 

A. Currency values ; those are the currency cost. 

Q. Does that include any thing for wharfage and storage ? 

A. That is the charge for delivery on the wharf to my men. 

Q. But does not include the cost of putting it on the wharf and 
putting it into the store-house ? 

A. The price of freight always includes the stevedore's fees 
for discharging the coal, and if you do that yourself, you get a 
drawback from the freight. That is the price of coal delivered at 
my wharf. 

Q. Before the war, your price for gas was $3.00 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have raised in the same proportion as the Boston Gas 
Light Co. — 33 per cent? 

A. We have raised to $4.00. 

Q. State, Doctor, whether, with the present prices of coals, you 
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are able to make as much, or any more profit, at $4.00, than yon 
nsed to make at $3.00 ? 

A. I had got my stock in such condition that I thought I could 
make 8 per cent fairly, and expected to. When this rise in prices 
took place, I left the price at the same figure until I found I was 
not getting my expenses and a dividend, and then the price was 
raised, at first to $3.50, and then to $4.00. We have been able, 
under that advance, to keep the dividends at six per cent. We 
have not divided, for two years, any more than six per cent. A 
part of the time, we haven't earned six per cent. We only lapped 
over, thinking that we might manage to get through ; and when we 
earned only two per cent, we have divided three, and tried to 
make it up. That is the honest truth about it. One year we 
didn't make five per cent, and divided six, because we were pretty 
sure that out of old reserves and other things we should be able 
to make it up. 

Q. In your opinion, can the Boston Gas Co., at present prices, 
make as much money as at the old prices, when they got $2.25 for 
their gas ? 

A. That is a question into which so many elements enter that I 
cannot give an ofi*-hand answer. The whole question of increase 
of consumption, and all the items of expense and cost, would have 
to enter into it. Almost all the companies in this country are in 
this situation in regard to their consumption, — it is steadily in- 
creasing, from natural causes. That implies a constant increase 
in the plant which they are using. That in itself, when they are 
doing well, is considered rather a benefit. If you have got an in- 
vestment that is paying eight per cent, you are very willing to 
increase it, in other words. But in the present state of prices, I 
think that nobody is very desirous of largely increasing his invest- 
ment of capital. And I notice this with regard to the Boston Gas 
Works, that they have been compelled, at this present time of 
high prices, to put up one large gas-holder, and I understand con- 
template putting up another. I look upon that increase, therefore, 
at this time, as rather a burden than any benefit to them, because 
it compels them to invest capital at a very unfortunate time. 

Q. Are you sufficiently familiar with the cost of erecting gas 
works to be able to give an opinion as to the comparative cost of 
erecting gas works now, and six or seven years ago ? 

A. What Mr. Starr stated is exactly in conformity with my ex- 
perience. He is a builder ; I am only a man who deals with him 

40 
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sometimes ; at least, I have done so, to my great satisfaction. He 
is the largest and best builder of gas works in this country. Iron, 
in all its shapes and forms, costs us just about double now what it 
did before the war ; and that is a thing that enters very largely 
into the cost of the production of gas. Nobody will estimate the 
life of a bench of retorts longer than a year. That costs a large 
sum of money. A new bench of five clay retorts to-day will cost a 
thousand dollars, and you will bum it up in a year, and the greater 
part of it is gone ; you have nothing left but the standing pipes 
and the means of carrying the gas off. You have got to tear it 
down and rebuild. Now, you bum that up just as certainly as 
the coal. You double the price of that, and you increase the cost 
of the production of the gas to that extent. That is only one of 
the items in the expense of building tho works ; it is only one of 
the things that you have got constantly to renew and charge to 
the cost of making the gas. What Mr. Starr said is true in regard 
to building works, — there is not an item that has not substantially 
doubled, from the first piece of iron, or first brick, up to the most 
highly finished article that you use, — your photometer, if you 
please. I believe all these things are doubled in price, but Uiere 
are certain parts that have more than doubled. I think Mr. Starr 
will not build a gas-holder, which is formed of wrought iron that 
has gone through several processes, and been taxed several times, 
for less than 125 per cent advance upon what he would build one 
before tho war. This is a very large item of expense in a work. 

Q. Labor is 75 or 100 per cent in advance of what it was before 
the war, is it not ? 

A. Well, sir, the coarsest labor is about 75 per cent higher; 
skilled labor is double ; and we have to use a great deal of skilled 
labor in making gas, — very expensive labor. 

Q. What, in your judgment, would be the probable expense of 
building works suflScient to supply the city of Boston ; that is, 
works of the capacity of the present Boston Gas Light Co.'s works, 
taking into contemplation, at the same time, the probable increase 
which you have to provide for? 

A. That is a matter that would require a plan. I know this 
very certainly, — that the Boston Gas Works could not be dupli- 
cated without a very large advance on what they cost originally. 
Probably, taking the whole range, it would be from 80 to 100 per 
cent advance on what the works actually cost. I don't know 
whether their capital stock represents the whole cost of the works 
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ox* not; of my own knowledge, but 1 have been told that it standfl 
v^Tj much less than the actual cost of the works. 

<J. Then, in your opinion, the capital being $1,250,000, to dupli- 
csLta those works would cost two and a half milUons or more at 
tbe present time ? 

^. I have no doubt it would. At least, I shouldn't like to un- 
dertake it, even for that. 

Q. Take one item. We have, within a hundred or two of 16,000 
meters set. What would the mere item of meters cost to-day ? 

A. $250,000, at least. 

Q. Then there is the supply pipe for those meters, to take a 
small item? 

A. That would cost you about $80,000. 

Q. About $5.00 a pipe ? 

A. Not far from that. 

Q. You have in former times — I think six or eight years ago 
— had in coutemplation, with other gentlemen, the erection of 
^orks to supply part of the city of Boston ? 

A. I was invited to take part in the Shawmut Gas Co. if it 
Bhould be authorized, and I looked into the matter with some 
care. 

Q. Did you and your associates examine localities to see where 
gaa works might be built about Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. I cannot say that I made any personal examina- 
tion, except of one particular piece of property. I went to see 
one piece of property, that it was understood the city was willing 
to sell for that purpose. That was up where the hospital is now. 

Q. The city declined to. sell for that purpose ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state whether, in your judgment, there is any place 
without Boston, within a range of four, five, or six miles, where 
gas works suitable for the city of Boston could be built ? If so, 
^here? 

A. There are plenty of places, if people would let you build 
^hem ; but I take it if the city of Boston won't tolerate them in 
^^oir Umits, a neighboring city cannot be expected to take the 
6^B works into their limits. I am very confident that would be 
^o answer in Cambridge. You would be told, " If you don't like 
*he gas works in Boston, we shall not like them any better here, 
^nd we sha'n't let you come here." I think that would be the 
S^tieral answer in all the suburban cities. There are several con- 
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siderations to be taken into account. Yon want to get as near 
your consumption as possible. Every additional foot of gas pipe 
is not only a great expense, because it must be of large size, but 
it also affords a large surface and a large opportunity for wastage 
by leakage and condensation ; so that proximity to the consump- 
tion is a matter of great importance, and I don't think anybody 
would go, voluntarily, any farther from his point of consumption 
than was absolutely necessary. That, therefore, would be the 
limit. If the city of Boston had determined that the gas works 
should not be in a part of the city that is in any way incommoded 
by them, I don't know any other place they could go to, within 
the city proper, than down to Breed's Island. I believe that is 
part of the city. 

Q. You wouldn't think of building works at Breed's Island, and 
carrying your pipes over two or three streams ? 

A. Perfectly practicable, if you have got the money. 

Q. You heard Mr. Starr's and Col. Roome's testimony this 
evening on the subject of the cost of mains. Would it be safe or 
prudent, in your judgment, to build works with a main of leas 
than 48 inches for the supply of Boston ? 

A. The question of how large a pipe you want is controlled, of 
course, in the first place, by the quantity you want to deliver, and 
in the second, by the distance which you have got to pass the gas 
through. If you are coming from a place so remote as Breed's 
Island, you must have a much larger pipe than you would need 
if you were nearer. But that is a matter to be calculated by the 
tables. It would be necessary, in order to supply the city through 
a single main, to be able to deliver within an hour about one- 
quarter part of the whole consumption of the day, — the maxi- 
mum consumption of the day. For instance, here in Boston, the 
maximum consumption approaches 1,800,000 feet. It would not 
be sufficient, then, to meet the wants of the public of Boston to-day 
to take a pipe that was capable of delivering less than 500,000 
feet in an hour. That would be a quarter part of their two mil- 
lions, and that does not provide for any increase. Now, what 
size pipe is necessary to deliver that gas depends upon the dis- 
tance from which you wish to bring it, and the pressure under 
which you bring it. The velocity of the gas will be doubled as 
the square of the pressure. That is, if you want to double the 
velocity of the quantity of gas delivered, you must quadruple the 
pressure. 
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Q. You would not consider it a practicable thing to build works 
on Breed's Island, would you ? 

A. I say it is perfectly practicable, because it is a mere ques- 
tion of dollars and cents ; but when you come to the question of 
bringing half a million feet of gas in an hour, such a distance as 
that, it is a pretty large problem. 

Q. And the expense of mains would have to be added to the 
other estimate of cost ? 

A. Of course, that would have to be added, and it would not in 
any way diminish the necessity for gas holders. Some people 
seem to think that they would get rid of gas holders in that way : 
but you must have gas holders. You have got to have gas on 
hand, because you cannot make it fast enough. You have got to 
have gas ready to deliver ; and the economy of the present ar- 
rangement of the Boston Gas Co. is, that the gas holders, instead 
of being clustered round the gas works, are scattered about, giv- 
ing about an equal pressure through moderate sized and com- 
paratively cheap mains. You could get the same pressure by 
having large mains, and having the gas holders at the works ; but 
you must have gas holders, because the gas must be made in 24 
hours, and used in 6. 

Q. You are able to judge whether the system in Boston is a 
wise, prudent, and economical one ? 

A. It is precisely the system, so far as the equalization of the 
pressure is concerned, that I think would be decided by any 
mechanic to be the best practicable. 

Q. It is substantially the same system you have adopted at 
Cambridge ? 

A. We have been compelled to adopt the same there. We 
have 36 miles of pipes, and a comparatively sparse population. 
We have to have detached gas holders. The same system is 
adopted at Charlestown for the same reason, — to equalize the 
pressure. 

Q. Would any wise and prudent engineer put all his reservoirs 
at one end of the pipe, when he had the means of distributing 
them about, and so providing agjiinst accident ? 

A. I should think he was "putting too many eggs in one 
basket,'' to use the common proverb that everybody understands. 

Q. That is provided against in Philadelphia by the different 
works established there ? 

A. Yes, sir; there are seven or eight diflFerent companies. 
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They have different centres of mannfactnre. They have not dis- 
carded any of their works, as I understand it. 

Q. So that, if their main works should fail, they would be able 
to supply the gas from the smaller works, by increasing the pro- 
duction ? 

A. Their new works are at Point Breeze, which is two or three 
miles below the old works, on the Schuylkill, and a convenient 
point to receive large vessels with foreign coal, which is a very 
valuable element in cheapening the cost, and down in a part of the 
territory towards which the city is growing all the time. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You say that the quantity of Albert 
coal you saw mixed with the other coal at the Boston Gas Works, 
was about seven per cent? 

A. Seven and one-half per cent I said was the quantity, as I was 
informed. 

Q. That was put in, in order to make the gas better ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What greater quantity of Albert coal could be added to 
make the gas still better, and have it burn without inconvenience 
from smoking? 

A. I don't think you could put in much more than ten per cent 
without getting a production of smoking gas. 

Q. If Cannel coal was as cheap as any other kind of coal, 
wouldn't you use all Cannel coal ? 

A. I think very likely I should. 

Q. Wouldn't you make a very much richer gas ? 

A. Undoubtedly ; it is much richer than the other. 

Q. Wouldn't that make it much cheaper to the consumer? 

A. That depends upon the price we were compelled to charge 
for it, by the price of the article. 

Q. If it was as cheap as any other coal ? 

A. Certainly. Undoubtedly, this whole question turns upon the 
question of what gold and silver would buy. Cannel coal is not so 
plenty as other coal, and therefore it is a higher price, and is like- 
ly to remain so. 

Q. The reason you charge a higher price than the Boston Co. 
is because you are not so compact ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could supply it much cheaper if you were as compact 
as Boston is ? 
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A. I have no doubt we could, sir. 

Q. What kind of coal do you use ? 

A. We use almost entirely the Cape Breton coals. 

Q. Do you make any mixture ? 

A. Usually, not at all. We have tried various kinds of Cape 
Breton coal. There are four or five different qualities of coal, 
that are very nearly the same article. We have tried them all, 
and there is no material difference between them. 

Q. Don't you know that the reason why there are various gas 
works in the city of Philadelphia is because they had to buy out 
the various companies ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were not built there from necessity in order to supply 
the city with gas ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They could supply the city without them ? 

A. Undoubtedly. Still, I think if the Point Breeze works were 
the only point of supply for the city of Philadelphia, you would 
find that they would require large, gas-holders in the Northern 
Liberties, Frankford, and all that region. 

Q. Would there be any necessity for gas-holders, if their pipes 
were sufficiently large ? 

A. I think they would find, under any circumstances, that that 
was their true economy. They might adopt the plan you mention. 
The result would be, their consumption would increase, their 
pressure would fall off in those remote parts, and they would see 
that the best thing would be to put up gas-holders in those re- 
mote parts, and they would do it. 

Q. In New York, don't they have their gas-holders in the yard 
of the works ? 

A. Yes, sir. But then the Manhattan Gas Co. found it neces- 
sary, when they wanted to increase their works, to go into another 
place, so that they have two entirely distinct works ; and I think 
— I am not certain — that they have put up a tliird, with a view 
of getting not only their gas-holders at various places, but the 
actual points of manufa<5ture at different parts round the circle, 
instead of getting their gas from one side of the circle to the 
other. 

Q. Didn't they do that in order to obtain other parts of the city 
to light ? 

A. I think that matter has been settled between the companies. 
I don^t think the districts have been changed lately. 
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Q. Do you know that they started a Citizens' Co. in Brooklyn? 

A. I have seen it mentioned, and seen the stock quoted in the 
papers. 

Q. When they started, didn't they sell their gas at a very much 
less price than the old company ? 

A. I believe they did, sir. I think both companies sold it for 
less than cost for a year or two. 

Q. Are you aware that they formed an alliance and divided the 
city, and agreed on one price ? 

A. I am aware that the difficulty seems to be ended, for the 
stock of the Citizens' Co. is worth something now ; it wasn't at 
first, I am told, — I don't know any thing personally about it,— 
I am told that they have made an alliance. It is always the case. 
I never knew an instance where two capitals were put together 
in that way, where they were not compelled by the instinct of 
self-preservation to make an arrangement. You may make as 
many arrangements as you please, one of two things will happen, 
either the competition continues until one or both companies are 
ruined, and then the old company buys up the other, or, before 
ruin comes, they make a combination. That is human nature; it 
is the law of the struggle for life that Prof. Darwin speaks of 

Q. Are you aware that there was a Mutual Gas Co. cliartered 
for the city of New York by their Legislature last winter ? 

A. I never heard of it, sir. 

Q. When you were an applicant for a charter in this city, yon 
were opposed by Mr. Jewell as counsel for the Boston Gas Light 
Company ? 

A. I never was an applicant for a charter. 

Q. Were you not associated with others who were ? 

A. No, sir. There were two charters granted, and an application 
was made to your Honorable Board for leave to open the streets, 
and a petition was offered, as I understood at the time, for leave 
to purchase a piece of land. Great objection was made to it, and 
finally leave was not granted to open the streets. That was what* 
became of that. The charters of those two companies have neve^ 
been repealed, but I suppose have became dead under the Gen^ 
ral Statutes. I will say that, so far as I had any interest in it, ^^ 
was simply for the purpose of making money honestly and legit-' 
mately, by going into an enterprise that might be made productiv* 
in the new part of the city of Boston. I was ruled out, and df ^ 
not go into it. 
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Q. You were opposed by the existing Gas Light Co.? 

A. Of course. I expected to be. I should have opposed them 
under the same circumstances. 

Q. Did you make a declaration of what you would sell gas for ? 

A. I think the parties offered to sell gas at $2.25. That was at 
a time when the Boston Gras Co. was laying in its Pictou and Pro- 
vincial coals at $4.25 a ton, which is not half what it costs now. 

Q- Didn't you say you would furnish it for $1.50, if you could 
have a charter for 20 years ? 

A. I don't think any such thing was said ; certainly, it never 
was by me. I never saw the figures from which we could do it. 

Q. Was it not said by your associates ? 

A. I think not. I wish you to understand, however, that I did 
not go personally before the Committee, and don't know what was 
said. I only know I was invited to take an interest, and should 
probably have done so, if the works had gone on. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). In your opinion, would Pine Island, near Rox- 
bory, be a suitable location ? 

A. I think that was the locality tliat the Shawmut Co. selected, 
when they found that they could not buy a piece within the city. 
But they did not proceed there. They had two obstacles ; one 
was, that the Mayor and Aldermen of Roxbury would not allow 
them to open the streets ; and another was; that the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Boston would not allow them to open the streets ; 
80 that, as they could not go in the air, they had to give it up. 
It was considered by the parties interested, in consultation at that 
time, a much less eligible point than a point lower down on the 
South Bay ; but it was thought that the coal could be got there 
in small vessels coming up the South Bay, as they came up to- 
wards Roxbury, to those small wharves there in Roxbury. In 
that position, undoubtedly, works can be built, if the city of Rox- 
bury will let the city of Boston come and make smells there that 
they are not willing to smell themselves. 

Q. Would there be any objection in a sanitary point of view ? 

-A. As regards the question of the sanitary effect of gas, I am 
>onnd to say that the testimony is very strongly in favor of gas 
''orks being wholesome ; and it has been rather a puzzle to know 
^Hy it is so. It is a fact that during the awful cholera in London, 
^one of the men engaged in the manufacture of gas in the large 
S^^s works were affected by it. There has recently been a matter 

41 
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brought out by scientific investigation that perhaps aflforda a 
clew to it. Among the forty thousand things that come out of 
coal when it is distilled, is carbonic acid ; and Prof. Gibbs, of Cam- 
bridge, has recommended, as the result of some experiments made 
in the army, that carbonic acid should be used as a disinfectant in 
hospitals. It was extensively used by the Sanitary Commission, 
and was found very efficient ; and I suppose that the real reason 
why the gas works seemed to have that protecting eflFect upon the 
men was, that there is developed in the residuary products of the 
gas, all this carbonic acid, which is said to produce ozone in the 
air, which is one of the elements very essential to human life 
and its healthful condition, and it is an element that is said to be 
absent from the air when miasmatic fever prevails. I suppose if 
there is any truth in the theory, — and the men themselves and 
the observers, all hold to it, — it arises from that fact. There is a 
scientific solution of the fact. There is also another thing. The am- 
moniacal exhalations, which are so annoying, are extremely whole- 
some. The ammoniacal gas that escapes is almost sufibcating, bat it 
has been prescribed for a number of years by Dr. Wyman for people 
having the whooping-cough. I constantly find hard cases of whoop- 
ing-cough standing round our works, smelling this sharp, strong 
smell of ammonia, which is very wholesome. I only mention this 
to show that a very bad smell may be connected with nothing 
hygienically objectionable. And I believe there is no disease that 
has grown up among gas-makers. Almost all employments where 
the skin is irritated, or where the lungs are subjected to odors or 
dust, or any thing of that kind, have a specific disease which pre- 
vails among the men more or less. I have never heard of any 
thing of the kind among gas-makers. We have the baker's itch 
and the grocer's itch, and there are certain forms of asthma that 
belong to other trades ; and there are certain skin difficulties that 
men get in woollen factories, in consequence of the bad oil. I have 
never heard of any thing of the kind among gas-makers. 

Q. (by the Chairman).* Do you set apart any portion of yonr 
works for a hospital ? 

A. There is a large place where they can go and get as inn<^*^ 
of this ammoniacal smell as they please, during the time it *^ 
given off. 

Q. If you were out of health, you would make your residence 
in a gas-house ? 
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A. It would depend upon what my difficulty was. 

Q. What amount of gas do you burn on your streets ? 

A. Pour feet an hour. That is our contract. I had occasion 
to make an examination of our accounts, and thinking that we 
were losing a large amount by leakage, I made an investigation, 
and found we were really furnishing about five feet an hour at 
that time. That was owing to the fact that the burners had got 
old, and we had to change them. They are burning now four feet, 
as near as we can measure. 

Q. What burner do you use? 

A. The lava-tip bat-wing burner. 

Q. Whose make ? 

A. I can't tell you the name. We don't put them on. The city 
pay the expenses. They light and extinguish the lamps, and keep 
them in order. 

Q. (by Mr. Davies). What distance apart do you place the 
lamps in the street ? 

A. I think the ordinance says they shall not be less than 300 
feet from each other. We have comparatively very few lamps. 
We have no lamp-posts except those put up by private citizens. 
A man petitions for the privilege of putting up a lamp-post, and 
if his petition is granted, ho puts it up at his own expense, and 
the city agrees to light it. When a lamp-post is put up, they pay 
the Company for the gas, and their own men light and extinguish 
and keep the lamps in order. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). In case the works are located at Pine 
Island, would it be practicable to have the gas-holders located 
there? 

A. It would depend upon how much land you could get. 1 
presume you could get a piece of land large enough. I am not 
acquainted with the locality. 

Q. (by Mr. Stevens). You are acquainted with the gas engi- 
neers of the country ? 

A. Generally. 

Q. You know who are the best engineers ? 

A. I don't know but the men that a Gas Company would go to 
would be rather suspected. 

Q. You know the reputation of Col. Roome ? 
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A. Col. Roome stands very high. 

Q. One of the highest ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any statement he makes should be received with credit? 

A. Col. Roome and Mr. Adam of the New York Company are 
the men with whom all New York and all Western New England 
consult. They are extremely obliging in giving information to 
smaller companies, and smaller companies are obliged to rely for 
a great many items of experience upon the larger ones. 

Q. Do you know any gas engineer of any repute by the name 
of Salisbury? 

A. I never heard of him. 

Q. You would have been likely to have heard of him, if he had 
been of any real repute ? 

A. I think it likely I should. 

Adjourned to Saturday evening, at 7 o'clock. 

Satukday, Dec. 15. 

The Committee met according to adjournment. Mr. Stackpole 
said, that, before any witness was called, he would like to inquire 
if this wa» to be the last meeting of the Committee, as had been 
previously stated. 

The Chairman. I do not see how the Committee can give any 
more time, in view of the near approach of the first of January, 
and the fact that the members of the Board of Aldermen have 
the reports of their Committees to prepare, and are very much 
pressed for time. 1 do not speak for the Committee now, but it 
seems to me that the question has been exhausted here, and that 
the matter can now be brought to a close. 

Mr. Jewell. We have attended here for seven evenings to 
hear the testimony which was introduced by Mr. Stackpole, and 
we have occupied, in putting in our testimony, two evenings. 

Mr. Stackpole. You had nearly one evening when Mr. Blake 
was examined. 

Mr. Jewell. We had part of an evening in examining Mr. 
Blake, it is true, so that we have had two evenings and part of 
another. There have been seven evenings occupied in the pre- 
sentation of testimony against us, and we ask that there shall be 
sufTiciont timo allowed um to put in what we beliove wo ought 
to put in, in order that our case may go properly before the City 
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GroverDment and the people. I want very mnch, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, to get away at an early hour this evening — by 9 
o'clock, if possible ; and I think, as it is Saturday night, we , 
ought to adjourn by 9 o'clock. We shall not be able to* examine 
Mr. Greenough to-night, because there is enough testimony to 
occupy the time until that hour, certainly. Then we desire, after 
the testimony is in, to make an address to the Committee on the 
subject they have had under consideration here ; to examine this 
testimony, and state what we understand to be its result ; and 
generally, to express the views which we think we ought to 
express to have this subject properly considered. We find that 
the report of the evidence which has been taken in this case is 
being printed by the city. We supposed that not only the evi- 
dence, but the whole report, as made by the phonographer, would 
be printed, including the testimony taken last spring ; but we 
find that only the testimony taken this fall is to be embraced in 
the printed record. We had supposed that the testimony of 
Prof Rogers would be printed, and therefore did not propose to 
call him ; and also what was said about the inspection of meters, 
about which nothing comparatively has been said here. We have 
read over the testimony taken last spring, and the statements of 
the counsel for the South Boston Company (George Putnam, Jr., 
Esq.) with which we are satisfied, and we desired that those 
statements and that testimony should appear with the rest ; and 
we think our rights will be very much prejudiced if they do not 
appear in this report, which is to be made to the City Govern- 
ment. If they are not printed, then we must call Prof. Rogers, 
and go over all that ground again. 

The Chairman. That is all before the Committee, and will be 
considered by them. 

Mr. Jewell. That may be so; but let me ask why this is 
printed. It is printed not for the use of the Committee, but for 
some other purpose. 

Mr. Hyde. As I understand the matter of printing, it was done 
for the use of the Committee, in order that the members of 
the Committee who were absent (as it was suggested we could 
not all be present at every session) might have an opportunity to 
read the testimony. 

Mr. Stackpolb. With regard to the olxjection, that Mr. Put- 
nam's statements are not to be printed, 1 do not see why they 
should be. He did not testify ; he merely stated certain facts that 
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he intended to prove. I notice that my remarks are not printed, 
and I think they are very properly omitted. I do not see why 
tliey sliould be printed ; I do not see that they would be of any 
use. They would merely take up time; and so would Mr. 
Putnam's. As for Prof. Rogers, his statement was ex parte 
merely. He made a partial statement only, and he began here 
over again. 

Now, in regard to the statement that the company have not had 
sufficient time. Tliey certainly had one evening pretty much, 
if not entirely, devoted to Mr. Blake, and they were notified, 
some time before, that on another evening, in consequence of the 
absence of our witnesses, they would have an opportunity to put 
in testimony. They did not choose to do so, and the Committee 
were obliged to adjourn before nine o'clock. It is also to be 
noticed, that on those evenings when they have put in testimony, 
the Committee have sat until eleven o'clock. I think they have 
had nearly as many hours as the other side. 

So far as the matter of arguments is concerned, that is entirely 
with the Committee. I had supposed that the matter had been 
so fully investigated, that no arguments, on the one side or the 
other, would be needed ; and I supposed that the time was so 
short, that the counsel would prefer to submit the testimony of 
experts, and people conversant with this subject, rather than take 
up time by talking about it themselves. It seems to me, that, in 
order to give the Committee time to report, we ought to sit as 
long as possible this evening, and conclude the hearing. I do 
not wish to press the gentlemen on the other side, but there are two 
counsel, and Mr. Greonongh is here to advise. My judgmeni 
would bo to adjourn this evening for good ; but if we do not, I 
hope the adjournment will be to Monday evening, and that we 
shall then close the hearing. 

Mr. Jewell. It does not seem possible, and I did not suppose 
it was expected by anybody, that this Committee were going ^^ 
report any bill or ordinance or any thing on this subject tha^ 
could pass the present City Government. I do not see how it ^* 
possible, between the 15th of December and the new year, . 
mature and put through the City Government any proper of^^" 
nance on this subject. I supposed this evidence was' printed ^^ 
the use of the next City Government, when possibly this mat"^ 
may come up again. But, more than that, we think it is cr 
right — we think we should fail to do our duty to the Boston Gh ^ 
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Light Co. who employ us, if we did not state the views which 
that Company entertain upon this subject, and examine and 
discuss this testimony. We think we are entitled to have an 
opportunity to address j;he Committee, and that our argument 
should go into the regular proceedings ; so that, when they are 
referred to hereafter, the positions we take and the evidence we 
think applicable to this case may be understood, and that, 
generally, our views in regard to this matter may go before the 
public with the evidence. 

Mr. Stackpole. It seems to me that if this thing is put over, 
the result will be just as the gentleman says, — it will be so late, 
that the present City Government will take no action in the 
matter; and it seems to me that the views of the learned counsel 
on the other side are favored by all this delay. It was announced, 
more than ten days ago, that the Committee would not sit beyond 
last week ; then another week was allowed, and it was clearly 
announced, a week ago, that the Committee would not sit beyond 
this week. It seems to me that this is a motion for delay, and 
that if it prevails, the object of the other side, that this City Gov- 
ernment shall not take any action on the subject, will be accom- 
pUshed. It seems to me that the object is merely to prevent the 
Committee from reporting to the whole City Government their 
action, and the conclusions at which they have arrived. In my 
judgment, it will be found, if further indulgence is shown, if the 
thing is allowed to go further, that the effect will be, just as the 
gentleman says, to put off the whole matter. So far as I am 
personally concerned, it makes no difference to me ; but, being 
fetained, as I understand, as counsel for the Committee, to have 
this matter properly attended to by the present City Government, 
I feel it my duty to object, and to urge, with all the power I can, 
that this hearing may be brought to a close, that the City Govern- 
ment may take such action as they shall think the testimony in 
the case requires ; and I feel very strongly, that if this thing is 
illowed to go over, it will oust the present City Government of 
heir power over the matter, will entirely defeat any action that 
bis Committee may take upon the bill, and the whole thing will 
'o over, — and that, I suppose, is what the other side want. 

Mr. Jewell. The gentleman entirely mistakes the position of 
i© Boston Gas Light Company. We did not fix the time, when 
^is hearing should commence this autumn; it was fixed entirely 
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by the Committee ; or by the gentleman who jast addressed the 
Committee. 

Mr. Stackpole. Not by me at all. 

Mr. Jewell. However that may be, ye did not fix the time 
for this hearing, — we did not commence it ; we have not asked 
for any delay, and we do not propose to. All we ask is, what we 
asked at the beginning, that the Committee shall sit here and 
hear all the charges that can be made, from beginning to end, 
against the Boston Gas Light Company, and then have the 
patience to sit here while we refute those charges, whatever they 
may be ; and then we ask that the whole matter may go before 
the people. T!ie gentleman says we are asking for delay. We 
do not want any delay. We are ready to sit here day after day, 
night after night, and hour after hour, as long as the Committee 
choose to sit ; but we do ask that the Committee shall sit until we 
get through, after they liave sat here and heard all that is to be 
said against us. This is a public question. It is not a questiou 
that concerns merely the Boston Gas Light Company. This cor- 
poration has certain public functions to perform, and it has been 
striving for forty years to perform them faithfully and honorably. 
We think we owe it to the officers of the corporation and to 
the stockholders to demonstrate to the people that they have not 
been misused for the last forty years ; to show that instead of 
being an odious monopoly, it is a beneficent monopoly, — that it 
has used its power for the benefit of the city, not to injure it. I 
have taken the same position before a Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, which sat two years ago, and I demonstrated, as I thought 
(certainly the Committee thought so), that this Gas Company was 
not an odious monopoly, but that it had, from first to last, done its 
work well, — better than any other company in any Atlantic city 
of the United States ; furnished a better quality of gas, and fur- 
nished it cheaper than it was furnished to any other Atlantic city; 
and I ask to be allowed to show that here, — to justify ourselves; 
and then I ask that our justification may go to the people, who 
have got to pass on this question. Why, sir, the Boston Gas 
Light Company, from beginning to end, has done nothing to hin- 
der this examination; they want to do nothing to hinder it- 
Whenever there is an investigation, they are glad to avjiil them- 
selves of it, because they want to show, by such proofs as they 
know are wftliin their power, that they have used the functions 
that the State has delegated to them in such a manner as consists 
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entirely with the interests and welfare of the people of the city 
of Boston ; and we desire, when this document goes to the people, 
that our side of the question shall go to them, that they may 
understand all we have to say upon the subject. We are sorry 
that it has got to be so near the end of the year. That is our 
misfortune ; it is the misfortune of this question. We wish this 
whole matter discussed in the light of this evidence. I should 
like to know, Mr. Chairman, how the gentleman on your right 
[Mr. Hyde] can make up any report or opinion on this evidence? 
He has not heard it, and he has had no opportunity to read it. It 
has been in manuscript up to this time, and cannot be printed for 
four or five days to come. Some of the members of the Commit- 
tee have not heard the testimony, and have not seen the manu- 
script 

Now, how can any Committee report on testimony that they 
have not heard or read ? All we ask is fair play. We ask that 
we may have an opportunity to show how just the corporation we 
represent is ; how beneficent its operation has been ; how reason- 
able its prices are ; how moderate its dividends, in proportion to 
the actual investment of property used ; and how well the citizens 
have been supplied with gas for forty years ; and then we desire 
to ask the Committee and the citizens, after they have heard the 
whole case, whether they believe anybody could do this duty 
any better than the Boston Gas Light Company have done it. 

The Chairman. I will state, in reference to this matter, that 
when the Committee came together upon this subject, they never 
dreamed of any such thing as counsel on their part, or of hearing 
counsel on the part of the Boston Gas Light Company. They 
never considered or thought of the investigation in the light in 
which it has gone on. They regarded the questions to be consid- 
ered as simply whether the city of Boston should have, as they 
have in London, an Inspector of Gas and Gas Meters, and whether 
it would be for the interest of the city to build gas works at a 
distance from the city and supply the citizens with gas at the 
minimum cost. These questions did not touch the question how 
well or how poorly the Boston Gas Light Company had conducted 
their business, or how good or how poor gas they had made. As 
evidence that we never thought of having counsel here, we pro- 
ceeded two evenings without counsel, while the Gas Company 
presented themselves here with counsel, and asked that they 
might be heard. 

42 
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In reference to this matter of printing, I will say, that I was 
not 80 much in favor of it as other members of the Committee ; 
and after the Committee voted that they would print, I consulted 
with Mr. Bugbee in regard to the matter, and he said it would 
cost a great deal of money to print the evidence as it had been 
reported, word for word, and as it required an appropriation from 
the City Government to print, I was in great doubt whether we 
should print, or simply take the manuscripts furnished to each of 
the parties, and bo guided by them. The printing was delayed 
for some time and has not been commenced until within a few 
days ; and after talking still further with diflFerent members of the 
Committee in regard to the matter of printing, and the extent of 
it, it was decided that, as we started the investigation this fall 
de novo, and it was so announced, we would go on and print from 
that time. In this view of the matter, Mr. Bugbee thought it was 
of no particular consequence whether the testimony taken last 
spring was printed or not, and as it would add considerably to the 
expense, at his suggestion, that portion of the investigation was 
left out ; but with no intention of leaving out any thing that would 
be of advantage to the Gas Company. The thing was not talked 
of by any member of the Committee, or even thought of. It was 
simply left out to reduce the cost of printing, which would be a 
very important item. The character of the evidence given last 
spring was talked over, and as a great deal of it relates to me- 
ters, a very common subject of investigation, and one on which a 
great many books have been published, with all manner of diagrams 
of all sorts of meters, which books are accessible to any person in 
almost every library or bookstore in Boston, that was considered 
a matter of no very great importance, and hence it was left out. 

Mr. Hyde. I have not been able to attend all the meetings of 
the Committee. On one or two occasions, I was misinformed in 
regard to the evening of the meeting, and on one or two other 
occasions, I was unable to attend, on account of other engage- 
ments. The Committee have spent a good deal of time in hear- 
ing testimony for the city, and it seems to me we ought to be 
willing to allow, as nearly as possible, the same amount of time to 
the other side to reply. In court, if a man argues a case, it is 
generally understood that the other side shall have an equal oppor- 
tunity to reply; and if a man examines a witness, that the other 
side shall have an equal opportunity for cross-examination, that 
whatever is oflered as evidence on one side may be explained or 
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rebutted by evidence on the other. That is my feeling always, 
in every hearing. We are here to-night, as we have been for the 
last one or two sessions, with this inevitable fact before us, that 
the time of our service as this Committee is fast drawing to a 
close. At the end of the year, the Committee will consider their 
duties, as a Committee, ended. Of course, if we are to make up 
our minds on this subject, and present a report to the City Gov- 
ernment, it must be done this year. After the first of January, 
the Committee ceasing to exist, we can present no report embody- 
ing the result of our labors to anybody. 

Upon the matter of printing, I understand that the phonog- 
rapher is taking down for both parties an impartial statement of 
what occurs here, and the manuscript is at the disposal of both 
the city and the Gas Company. I have never understood that 
the city proposed to publish, in exact detail, word for word, all 
that occurs in the Committee. I certainly was not desirous of 
having it published at all, but simply that any member of the Com- 
mittee, having been absent, might take the report, in manuscript, 
and read it ; but a majority of the Committee tiiought it best to 
have it published, and not having any special objection to it, I 
assented. It was simply, as I understood, for the use of the Com- 
mittee. Now, I don't suppose that the city propose to publish, 
word for word, all that has been said here. If they publish any 
thing, I suppose it will be the Report of the Committee, when 
made. What that Report is to be I have no knowledge. I have 
never consulted with the Committee, or with any individual mem- 
ber in regard to what report we shall make. I do not suppose that 
we shall print with the report the whole evidence, but only what 
we believe to be the result of the evidence, — the evidence being 
preserved in the record, and always accessible to those who wish 
to verify the conclusions of the Committee. I am willing to give 
the Gas Company every opportunity possible, and I do not think 
it would be right to say that after to-night we cannot give them 
any further hearing. We are all pressed for time. The Council 
are so pressed, that they have called an extra session for next 
week, and probably will be obliged to call another for the week 
after, and perhaps still another for the week after that. We are 
in this dilemma ; but still I think that, as we have taken up rather 
more time than the Company have, we ought to give them as 
much time as possible, under the circumstances. 

If there was plenty of time, I should not be in favor of fixing 
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any limit, except that which a reasonable consideration of the 
subject would require. But we are limited for time, and the thing 
must be brought to a close at an early day. I would like to ask 
Mr. Jewell how much time they desire, and what evidence they 
desire to oflfer, that we may see if we cannot fix some time to 
close the hearings. 

Mr. Jewell. 1 will answer that question. We have several 
witnesses who will occupy an hour and a half or two hours to- 
night, possibly, without calling Mr. Greenough at all. We should 
like this evening, and one other evening for testimony, and then 
an opportunity to be heard in argument. 

Mr. Hyde. With the exception of Mr. Greenough, can you 
probably finish to-night ? 

Mr. Jewell. I should think so. Not all we should like to 
put in, but what, under the circumstances, we will content our- 
selves with. We did propose to have Mr. Adam of New York, 
and Mr. Sabbaton of Albany, as well as Mr. Sabbaton of New 
York, three as eminent men as Col. Roome, on this question ; but 
that we forego. 

It occurs to me (to counterbalance what was said about Mr. 
Blake) that Mr. Gardner Warren was called on one of the even- 
ings when we offered our testimony, and occupied about as much 
time as Mr. Blake. 

With reference to the printing, I supposed the whole was to be 
printed ; and what led me to suppose so was the suggestion made 
by Mr. Stackpole, that there was no occasion for calling Prot 
Rogers, because ho had testified once. On reflection, and on ex- 
amination of his testimony, we have thought it would be neces- 
sary to call Prof. Rogers, if his testimony given last spring is not 
to appear in the printed report. 

Mr. Hyde. I suppose that stands in this way : that testimony is 
in manuscript, as well as the other ; the Committee have all heard 
that, and it is as accessible to the Gas Co. as to the city. The 
city did not go into that matter again, as it was pretty thorouglily 
gone over last spring, and it was desirable to save time. 

Mr. Jewell. The objection we have is, that this appears as a 
city document, and it will not be a complete record of the evi- 
donee. We understand that a large number have been printed, — 
500 copies. 

The Chairman. Only 300. 

Mr. Jewell. It makes no difference whether it is 300 or 500, 
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that will not be a full statement of the hearing ; and if there had 
been any snggestion to us, that there was a question of expense, 
we should have been perfectly willing to pay half the printing 
bill, precisely as we pay half the phonographer's bill. 

Mr. Htde. I don't understand that this is a city document, in 
the sense of going on file, and being placed upon the desk of each 
member of the Government. I suppose the Report of the Commit- 
tee will constitute the city document. 

The Chairman. Suppose we settle this question at once, for we 
are wasting time. If the Committee are in favor, if the Company 
will pay half the whole expense of printing, of printing that por- 
tion of the examination which took place last spring, as an ap- 
pendix, they can* say so. 

Mr. Jewell. We will pay half the expense of printing the 
whole record, exactly as made by the phonographer. 

The Chairman. I have no objection to that ; and let this that 
you consider of so much importance go in as an appendix to the 
whole. If the Committee are in favor of that, they will say so. 

The proposition was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Hills, it was voted that two evenings more be 
devoted to the hearmg, — Monday and Wednesday of next week. 

GARDNER WARREN, RccaUed. 

Q. (By Mn Stackpole). Have you made any more calculations 
upon the subject on which you were examined at the previous 
hearing ? 

A. I have made some calculations with regard to the cost of 
gas works. 

Q. State what they are. 

A. After going through an estimate for the retort-house, puri- 
fying-house, tanks, gas-holders, and pipe, the result is that I make 
the cost of the works, allowing them to be situated three thousand 
feet from Washington St., $1,213,500. That includes $200,000 for 
meters. I have had but a very short time to make this up ; I have 
made it up since one o'clock to-day ; it is not half the time that 
ought to be occupied. It may bo substantially accurate. It ap- 
proximates, at least very nearly to the cost, I think. I think the 
estimate is RufHcieut to cover the expense of building the works, 
allowing that tliey are built within thruo tlionsand feot of Wash- 
ington St. If it was to be published, it would require to be 
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revised and perhaps corrected. Making it up so rapidly, perhaps 
I may have made some mistakes. It is a very short time to make 
up an estimate for so much length of streets, — sixty miles. I 
understand there is that length of streets, and I have made the 
estimate for sixty miles. 

[The cross-examination was reserved until a future time.] 

TESTmONY OF JOSEPH H. CONVERSE. 

Q. (By Mr. Jewell). State what is and has been your connec- 
tion with gas-making, and how long it has continued. 

A. I am Treasurer, and have had the general management and 
oversight of two small companies, one located in Maiden and the 
other in West Cambridge. 

Q. How long have you been connected with gas-making? 

A. Since 1858. 

Q. Are you interested at all in the Cambridge Company? 

A. I am, as a stockholder. 

Q. You are largely interested in the mining of coals, are you 
not ? 

A. I have been engaged in that for tlie past five or six years. 

Q. Take the Maiden Gas Company when was that incorporated? 

A. In 1854. 

Q. About what is the number of consumers of that company? 

A. We have at present between 400 and 500. 

Q. At wliat price do you sell gas ? 

A. We charge $5.00 a thousand. 

Q. Tliat is, $5.00 and the United States tax ? 

A. $5.00 and the United States tax a thousand. 

Q. What retorts do you use in manufacturing your gas in that 
Company ? 

A. In the Maiden Company we use clay. 

Q. In the West Cambridge works, what retorts do you use? 

A. In the West Cambridge we use iron. 

Q. What coals do you use in the manufacture of your gas? 

A. We use Capo Breton, altogether. 

Q. You and your associates mine coals in Cape Breton ? 

A. We do. 

Q. And that determines the question, probably, what coals y^^ 
will use, or that is one of the elements ? 

A. That may have some influence, of course. 
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Q. What dividends have you been able to pay in the Maiden 
Gas Company ? 

A. The Maiden Co. started in 1854. I think the first dividend 
was paid in 1859. We paid six per cent that year. The next 
year, we paid three per cent. The next year, 1861, we paid three 
per cent ; in 1862, we paid three per cent ; in 1863, five per cent ; 
in 1864, four per cent; in 1865, two per cent; and in 1866, this 
present year, we shall not be able to pay any. 

Q. In the West Cambridge Company what do you charge ? 

A. We charge $5.00 and the tax per thousand. 

Q. When was that company started ? 

A. That was started in 1859. 

Q. There you use iron retorts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dividends have you made there ? 

A. We have only made two dividends of two per cent each. 
We paid in two years two per cent each year. 

Q. And some years you have made no dividends ? 

A. We have made no dividends there since 1861. 

Q. What did your coals cost you in 1860 ? 

A. I think in 1860 we used some Pictou and some Cape Breton, 
and I think it cost $4.30. The cost of transportation to the works 
was about $1.00 a ton. It cost about $5.50 delivered in the shed 
at the works. 

Q. What was the price of the same class of coals in 1865 ? 

A. It was in 1865 about $10.50. Rather less than it was in 
1864. 

Q. Including cartage and storage ? 

A. About $10.50, delivered, in 1865. 

Q. What is the cost this year — 1866 ? 

A. It will be very nearly that. 

Q. So that the coals you use are about double in price, and have 
been for the last three years ? 

A. I should think they would average that. One year, — 1864, 
— the price went up to about $12.50. 

Q. Your works, I suppose, are as perfect as any small works 
need be ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Now will you state whether you have observed the compara- 
tive value of iron and clay retorts in year two establishments? 
If so, what is the result ? 
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A. We have a detailed monthly report made up by our superin- 
tendent which is made up into a quarterly report once in three 
months. In looking at my books to-day, I noticed that in West 
Cambridge, where we use iron retorts, the yield of the coal was 
3^^ feet to the pound. In Maiden, it was 3^^ feet 

Q. That is you gain ^^ ? 

A. It would appear that in that quarter there was a difference 

Q. Using the same quality of coal ? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. Stite whether you are familiar with the Boston (Jas Works. 

A. I have been somewhat familiar with them for the last six or 
seven years. 

Q. When did you last visit them? 

A. This week. I was there Tuesday. 

Q. Have you visited other large gas works in this country? 

A. I have, sir. I have visited pretty much all in New York,— 
the Manhattan, the Brooklyn, and also the Philadelphia, besides 
several smaller ones ; also the works in Halifax. 

Q. Will you state, from your knowledge of gas works, what is 
the character of the Boston Gas Works ? 

A. I have always regarded them as exceedingly well-managed 
works ; and, in proof of it, I have been in the habit of consulting 
them, individually or through my superintendents, for the last six 
or seven years. 

Q. State whether, as a gas-making machine, it is or is not as 
good or better than any gas work of like size on the Atlantic 
coast. 

A. I should think it would compare favorably with any other 
works that I am acquainted with. 

Q. You heard the testimony of Col. Roome and Dr. Howe on 
the subject. State whether your opinion coincides with theirs. 

A. It does. I was particularly struck with the heats, and with 
the general management of the works — the general economy i 
and I must say I don't see how it could be materially improved. 
Nothing human is perfect, but I think they manage it with ^ 
much economy as any company i know of. 

Q. What was the quality of the gas, as far as you could judge 
from the quality of the coals you saw being used ? 

A. I saw the gas. I did not see it measured. I would not pre- 
tend that 1 could estimate the quality of the gas within four or 
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five candles ; but it struck me as I looked upon the gas, that it 
would certainly reach 18 candles. Subsequently, I heard Col. 
Boome testify that he had measured it, and it was 20 candles. 

Q. Can you state to the Committee what your gas costs to 
manufacture ? 

A. Well, in West Cambridge, it cost us more than $5.00 a tfiou- 
sand feet in 1864, because we didn't pay our expenses. In 1865, 
it cost us over four. The Maiden gas costs us just about $4.00. 

Q. State whether, in your judgment, from your knowledge of 
the price of materials, coals, and the like, any company, however 
large, could make gas, with the present price of materials, and 
sell it at less than $3.00 a thousand and make a dividend. 

A. I don't see how it can be done. 

Q. Do you know about the operation of the present inspection 
law — whether it is or is not satisfactory to the people in the com- 
munity where your works are ? 

A. I have heard no complaint. I supposed it was generally 
satisfactory. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Stackpole. 

Q. What offices do you now hold in private gas corporations in 
this State ? 

A. I hold the office of Treasurer of those two I have named. 

Q. You are Treasurer of the Maiden and West Cambridge 
Companies ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you hold any office in any other company ? 

A. Not in any other gas company. 

Q. Do you own any stock in those companies ? 

A. I do, in those two companies. 

Q. To any large amount ? 

A. Well, I have, nominally about $5,000 in each company. 

Q. Do you supply coal to those companies besides ? 

A. Our mine that I am interested in has supplied part of it, 
«nd part of it is from the Lingan, which we have no interest in. 

Q. You supply from your mine what kind of coal ? 

A. Very much the same as the Lingan. It is bituminous coal. 
It is not exactly like the Pictou, but very similar. 

Q. And those mines, that you are interested in, supply the coal 
to the company ? 

43 
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A. I say, partly. We have some from the Lingan. We have 
no interest in that. 

Q. How many miles of pipe do you have in Maiden? 

A. Well, we must have very nearly 25 miles. 

Q. And 500 consumers ? 

A. Between 4 and 500. 

Q. And how many miles in West Cambridge ? 

A. Pretty nearly 20. 

Q. And how many consumers there ? 

A. I think about 300. I won^t say certainly. 

Q. And how many feet of gas do you manufacture each .year in 
Maiden and West Cambridge ? 

A. We manufactured last year in Maiden 4,743,900 ; in West 
Cambridge, 2,475,190. 

Q. Have you increased your stock in either company since you 
started ? 

A. We are increasing it as we enlarge the works. That is the 
only way we increase it. That is, when we lay down additional 
pipe. 

Q. I asked you if you had increased your stock. 

A. We have increased it as we have enlarged the works from 
time to time. 

Q. How is it increased ? 

A. It is increased in this way. The people come, and say they 
they would like to have the pipe extended up by their houses. 
We say, " If you will subscribe for stock enough to pay for laying 
the main, and will guarantee that you will consume gas enough to 
pay the expenses, we will furnish it. 

Q. Do you issue stock to the old holders ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How much did you sell your coke for in 1860 ? 

A. I don't remember. 

Q. How much do you sell it for now ? 

A. The truth is, in our small copipanies we don't sell a great 
deal ; we consume most of it under our retorts. My impression 
is, three or four dollars. 

Q. Don't you get a good deal more than in 1860 ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. Coke rises in proportion to the price of coal ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that clay retorts are used in most 
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gas companies, to the exclusion of iron retorts? Isn't that 
so? 

A. Well, the Manhattan, the New York, and the Brooklyn, I 
think, pretty much altogether ; the Philadelphia, when I visited 
them two or three years since, used iron altogether. It if^ a 
debatable question which is the cheapest, "and I have started this 
experiment of having one company use iron, and another clay, 
that I may determine more certainly. There are, of course, other 
elements. 

Q. I only asked in regard to which are used, as a matter of 
fact. 

A. Iron are used more than clay ; I think there is no doubt 
about that. 

Q. How about the works abroad, — are you acquainted with 
those ? 

A. I didn't speak of the works on the other side. 

Q. I aek you now about the works abroad. 

A. I can't say comparatively ; they are both used. 

Q. You spoke of the inspection law in Maiden and West Cam- 
bridge. Do you have many complaints of the gas there ? 

A. We have not, sir. 

Q. Do you have complaints of the meters ? 

A. We have those complaints very constantly. The people are 
very constantly grumbling at their bills. 

Q. But you don't have complaints of your gas ? 

A. We don't have any complaints of the illuminating power of 
the gas. We have complaints of the meters, when people think 
their bills are too large. 

Q. Then you don't call in the State Inspector to examine the 
quality of your gas ? 

A. He has been there and measured our gas. His duty is to 
go whenever he pleases. He has been there and examined our 
gas ; and, whenever we have complaints of the meters, we say to 
our customers, " We have bou^t a sealed meter." 

Q. How often do you say the State Inspector is out there to 
inspect the quality of your gas? 

A. I can't say when he was out there last. He goes as often 
as he pleases. 

Q. Is it inspected every day ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Every week ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Every month? 

A. No, sir ; they are small works. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Does he do it as often as once a year? 
A. I can't say certainly he does it once a year. I know he has 
been there, because our Superintendent has told- me so. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). You have not seen him there yourself? 
A. No, sir; I don't live there. 

Q. I suppose you visited the Boston Gas Works at the request 
of the company for the purpose of testifying here ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). When you said that your gas cost you $4.00 
a thousand feet, did that include the cost of the gas merely, or 
include the interest on your stock and your repairs ? 

A. The interest had nothing to do with it. It is made up from 
the actual cost of the raw material and the labor required to 
manufacture the gas. 

Q. And not repairs ? 

A. Well, yes, sir, necessary repairs. You will understand that 
the repairs are put in ; and new retorts, we reckon them as part 
of the repairs, and their cost appears as part of the cost of making 
the gas. 

Q. Did you include in it the cost of the iron, and laying tlie 
pipes ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If your population was as dense as Bos- 
ton, you could afford your gas at half what you charge out there? 

A. Not with the present price of material, we couldn^t afford it 
at $2.50. 

Q. What does your coal cost you now ? 

A. It will cost us at the works o^er $10.00. 

Q. Is it carried to your works in vessels? 

A. It is landed at Charlestown. 

Q. What amount of coke do you get from a ton of your coal ? 

A. I can't answer that question now. 

Q. (by Mr. FTills). What is the percentage of leakage in hoth 
your companies ? 
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A. It varies some. From 17 to 20 per cent. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Are not your pipes badly laid ? 

A. No, sir ; we think they are very well laid, but you know 
that in small companies, the percentage would naturally be larger 
than in large companies where there is a very much greater flow 
of gas. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). Is it not generally the case that there is 
more waste on account of the pipes being badly laid ? 

A. I am not aware that it is on that account. The percentage 
will increase with the pressure ; and if you run fifty million feet 
through, there is only about so much escapes, which reduces the 
percentage from what it would have been if there had been only 
half that. 

Q. With how great pressure do you force your gas through the 
pipes? 

A. I never have measured that. We have two 20,000 feet 
holders. We sometimes find it necessary to pile weights upon 
the holders, but I have never measured them. 

Q. You don't know what the pressure is at the burner? 

A. I have no doubt our Superintendent has that, but I cannot 
tell you that now. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). The pressure at the burner must be what 
the consumer makes it, by turning his cock on or ofi*? 

A. Yes, sir. Col. Roome explained that so fully, that I don't 
know as I can add any thing to it. It can be regulated first by 
the main cock in the cellar, and afterwards at the burner. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Is it not more economical for the con- 
sumer, if the pressure is regulated before the gas gets to the 
meter, than if it passes through the meter, and is regulated at the 
burner itself? 

A. I think so. 

Testimony of Gardner G. Hithbard. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). You are connected with gas manufacture, 
I believe. Won't you ntiite to the Committee in what way, and 
for how long a time ? 
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A. I have been connected with the Cambridge Gkts Light Cc:^ 
and with the Maiden, the West Cambridge and the Newton 8in&: ^ 
they were started, and a director and stockholder in each C3fc 
them. 

Q. Yon are President of the Cambridge Gas Co., are you not ; 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have taken a pretty deep interest in the managemerz^f 
of the aflFairs of that company, of course. 

A. Yes, sir. Not particularly in the philosophical part, of 
course but I have taken particular interest to see that they macJe 
money. 

Q. The capital of the Cambridge Gas Company is $275,000 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I think the production is about one-eighth that of the 
Boston Gas Light Company ? 

A. I believe it is, sir. 

Q. Will you state how familiar you are with the gas companies 
in other cities ? 

A. I have been into them. I have examined the gas* works in 
New York, — I mean those of the Manhattan, which is considered 
the leading gas company in this country ; one of the show com- 
panies, to which every one goes who wishes to learn anything; 
and also the companies in Philadelphia, and various other cities. 

Q. State whether you have had occasion to make any special 
investigations as to the cost of gas in this vicinity ; and, if bo, 
what led you to make it, and what the result of that investiga- 
tion was. 

A. In the winter of 1864, I found that the Cambridge Gas Co. 
was rather running behind; that they were making but little 
more than enough to pay their expenses ; and that led me fo 
make a comparison of the cost of making gas in Cambridge, and 
in various other companies similarly situated ; and I found that at 
Cambridge we were doing just about the same as the other com- 
panies ; and for the year 1863, our cost was $2.36 per thousand 
feet; — the cost with us being increased over that of other com- 
panies on account of the extra cost of getting coal to our works. 

Q. Was that the cost at the station meter, or the cost deduct- 
ing the leakage ? 

A. That was the cost deducting the leakage. 

Q. In 1863, what was the price of coals and other materials, 
compared with the prices at the present time ? 
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A. The prices of coals and all other materials were, at a rough 
estimate, I should say, one-third less than now. 

Q. Then the cost of making gas at the present time, in your 
judgment, is 33 per cent more than at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would be about $3.25 per thousand ? 

A. About that ; yes, sir. 

Q. State whether that includes any item of depreciation. 

A. No, sir, it does not. 

Q. If there are any other items that ought to be made up in 
getting at the total, what are they ? 

A. It does not include any items for depreciation, and my im- 
pression is, that we did not then put the meters into the expense 
account, as we do no\^. 

Q. It don't include the cost of the meters ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did it inclirde any item of interest ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. State whether, in your judgment, your company can make 
a dividend as easily, at your price of $4.00 a thousand, as they 
could in old times at $3.00? 

A. No, sir; because the price has not advanced nearly as rapid- 
ly as the cost of the main articles. 

Q. You sell at $4.00, which is an advance of 33 per cent on 
your old price ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you have visited the Boston Gas Company's 
Works. 

A. I visited them the other day. 

Q. State the result of your examination of those works. 

A. It would agree generally with that which the other gentle- 
men have stated. 

Q. Col. Roome and Dr. Howe ? 

A. Yes, sir. I should regard Col. Roome's opinion as of more 
value than mine, and of probably as much value as that of any 
other man in the country. 

Q. As a machine for making gas, was it or not a good and per- 
fect machine 7 

A. It was, sir. 

1Q. State whether or not, from your knowledge of the cost of 
gas, gas can be made at the present time and sold to the citizens, 
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of the qnalitj the Boston Gas Company now make, at a less price 
than $3.00 a thousand. 

A. I shouldn't think it could be, sir. 

Q. In 1859 or '60, you were one of the parties who proposed 
to establish the Shawmut Gas Company ? 

A. You have not stated it exactly correctly. The Shawmut 
Gas Company was started, and had the right of opening the 
streets, and I was one of a company who proposed to introduce 
gas to the city, or, rather, to furnish it to the West End of the 
city. We notified the city that we proposed to build the works, 
under the right which we had ; at first, the project was received 
favorably, and they proposed to sell us a tract of land ; or, rather, 
the Committee on Public Lands proposed to sell us a tract of 
land. Then some question arose whether it would not be a nui- 
sance to have it in that part of the city, remonstrances were sent 
in, and a long hearing was had, which resulted in the city taking 
away the right which we had to open the streets. 

Q. When you first proposed to go into that operation, what was 
the price at which the Boston Gas Company were selling gas? 

A. They were then selling gas at $2.50 a thousand. 

Q. They shortly after reduced to $2.25, did they not ? 

A. Some little time after, they reduced to $2.25 a thousand. 

Q. State whether or not the price of $2.50 a thousand had any 
connection with your engaging in the enterprise. 

A. Well, sir, the margin at $2.25 was so small, I don't think we 
should have undertaken it if it had been at that when we first 
started. All we proposed to do was to furnish gas to the citizens 
at $2.25 and divide 8 per cent upon our stock. 

Q. That you thought you could do, if you could have the ex- 
clusive occupation of the territory south of Dover Street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And build your works upon the South Bay ? 

A. The proposition was to carry the gas from Pine Island, 
under the channel, in pipes made of boiler iron, which landed us 
very near the centre of the district, so that no long pipes and no 
very large pipes were required. 

Q. Pine Island is just on the edge of Roxbury ? 

A. Yes, sir. It seemed to be a beautiful place for gas works. 

Q. You tried to get the right to lay pipes from Pine Island 
from tlie Aldermen of Roxbury ? 

A. Yes, sir, without success. 
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Q. Was there not great opposition made by the people of the 
South End to the scheme of having gas works in that neighbor- 
hood? 

A. Yes, sir ; they all preferred to have them at some other 
place. There was no opposition to having them built on Pine 
Island, except that the city of Roxbury objected. 

Q. Do you know of any place in the vicinity of Boston where 
works large enough to supply the whole city, could be built where 
they would be less objectionable, on the score of nuisance to the 
surrounding neighborhood, than at the old place at the North 
End? 

A. If you go some way further oflF, they would be less objec- 
tionable on that ground, provided you could get water accommo- 
dations; but in building gas works, you have so many things 
to look after that it is difficult to get a good situation for gas 
works like the Boston works. If you want to get your coals 
cheap, you must have your works where you can have good 
wharf accommodations. You ought to have wharves where you 
can bring vessels drawing at least 18 feet of water; and if you 
cannot have that draught of water, you cannot make the best 
terms for your coals. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are not the Boston (las Works singularly 
well situated in that particular ? 

A. I should think they were, sir, remarkably well. 

Q. Is there atfy place anywhere about Boston that is equal to 
that, in your judgment? 

A. Why, there might be other wharves in the same general 
locality where it would answer. You might go to East Boston, 
perhaps, and find just as good localities there, or to Charlestown, 
where you are right on deep water. At both of these places, you 
have 18 or 20 feet of water. 

Q. But up any of the estuaries, you would not have it? 

A. No, sir, if you went to Pine Island, you would have only 10 
or 12 feet of water, and of course you could not get a large class 
of vessels up to the wharf; and the business will undoubtedly be 
done, after this, by a larger class of vessels than it has in times 
past. 



Uro88-examined by Mr. StackpoU, 

». You regai 
you" 



Q. You regard Pine Island as a good place for gas works, don't 

44 
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A. I should regard it, for such works as we expected to build, 
as an excellent place, where we were to supply only that section 
of the city. But there was always that objection, even then, that 
there was not suflScient depth of water for vessels. 

Q. Is there any other objection so far as gas engineering is 
concerned, thjin that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are not the majority of vessels bringing 
coals of the kinds used by the gas company of less tonnage than 
those drawing twelve feet of water ? 

A. I can answer that by saying that we built one harbor in 
Cape Breton, where vessels could go drawing only twelve feet, 
and we are now building one for vessels that draw eighteen feet, 
at double the expense of the first. 

Q. I am asking, as a matter of fact, whether the majority of 
vessels bringing coal draw over twelve feet? 

A. I should say that there were probably as many drawing 
over as under. These British vessels are built in a very clumsy 
manner indeed, and draw a great deal of water for the tonnage 
they carry. 

Q. You think there are about an equal number 7 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any diflSculty in laying the pipes frona gas works 
situated on Pine Island ? 

A. No diflSculty at all, if you can get leave. • 

Q. Now, sir, on what grounds were your proposed gas works 
objected to ? 

A. The first place we thought of was on one of the city 
wharves on Albany Street, and 1 think it was parties owning 
real estate on Harrison Avenue who objected. 

Q. They objected because they considered that their real es- 
tate would depreciate, didn't they? 

A. I really don't recollect who the parties were or where they 
lived. That was, of course, the ground of the objection. 

Q. The objection was, that the gas works were considered a 
nuisance to the neighborhood? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your judgment, are not the gas works an injury to any 
neighborhood where they are placed, as to the value of real es- 
tate and the comfort of citizens living directly about them ? 

A. Well, sir, the gas works at Cambridge are within not over a 
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quarter of a mile from my house. I don't know that I have 
ever Ijeard a single corapltaint of these gas works from any one of 
my neighbors, some of whom are considerably nearer than I am. 

Q. What offices do you hold in these various companies? 

A. I am President of the Cambridge, and Director in each of 
the others. 

Q. A Stockholder in all of them ? 

A. Yes, sir. Don't understand me as saying that I should pre- 
fer to have a gas company as my next door neighbor ; I should 
not. It makes a great deal of difference whereabouts a gas com- 
pany are situated. The prevailing wind, of course, is a southerly 
wind. If you are right in the lee of the wind, it is much less 
objectionable on that side than it is on the other. 

Q. How many miles of pipe have you in Cambridge ? 

A. Over 30. 

Q. And what is your number of consumers there ? 

A. Dr. Howe, I think, gave it the other day. I shouldn't like 
to state. 

Q. Perhaps you can state the number of thousand feet you 
make in a year ? 

A. We make about thirty millions, 

Q. And in Newton, how many miles of pipe ? 

A. About 20 miles there. 

Q. And how many feet of gas ? 

A. We must average about 15,000 feet a day. Just about the 
same thing with Maiden ; they run just about on a par. 

Q. About 500 consumers, the same as Maiden ? 

A. Very nearly the same. I don't know the number of con- 
sumers. All I know is, that the two run about the same in these 
respects. 

Q. How about your leakage ? 

A. I should think the leakage was rather more in Newton than 
in Maiden. Our leakage in Newton for the quarter ending the 
first of August was over 30 per cent; the quarter ending the first 
of November, 22 or 24 per cent ; for the last month, I think it was 
12 per cent. For companies making a considerable amount of gas, 
10 per cent is about a fair allowance for leakage. 

Q. That is to say, for a Company like the Boston Company 10 
per cent would be fiiir ? 

A. Yes, sir. What we mean by "leakage" is condensation 
and leakage. Sometimes, when the coal don't yield quite so 
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much gas as it ought to, there is more leakage than at other 
times. 

Q. What sort of retorts do you use in Cambridge, clay or 
iron? 

A. Clay, I believe. 

Q. And in Newton ? 

A. Clay. 

Q. What sort of purifiers do you use in Cambridge, wet or 
dry? 

A. We use dry lime. 

Q. And how about the other companies, Maiden, West Cam- 
bridge, and Newton? 

A. Dry, I think, is now used in all. 

Q. Is that considered the best ? 

A. It is the cheapest. I think the wet lime would be consid- 
ered the best for most purposes, but for some purposes, it would 
not be quite so good as the dry lime. 

Q. You find it more economical ? 

A. Yes, sir. The best way, undoubtedly, is, if you can afford it? 
to do as they do in Boston, — use the two. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Didn't you testify before the Legisla^ 
ture in 1859 or '61, that you was defeated in your efforts to estab^ 
lish a gas company here in the city by the influence of the BostoE^ 
Gas Light Company? 

A. I don't like to remember so far back as that what I did tes- 
tity. The Boston Gas Co. did oppose us, tiiey fought hard too; 
anil the right, as I have stated, was taken away. I don't think I 
used tl)e expression you have just stated, sir. No, sir, excuse me, 
we did not have any evidence at that time. We made some appli- 
cation to the Legislature, but we were defeated for want of notice. 
We had no hearing whatever, if you refer to the same year 1 do. 

Q. 1 refer to the year when an effort was made for an inspection 
of gJis and gas meters in the city here. 

A. 1 was referring to a different year. My impression would 
be, that I did not give any evidence before that committee at all. 
I was there, but not as a witness. I think I was there as counsel. 

Q. Did you not state before that committee, at the time I refer 
to, that if the city would give to responsible parties, whom you 
would present, the right to supply the city of Boston with gas for 
25 years, they would give bonds, such as the city would accept. 
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and agree to furnish gas for $1.50 per thousand feet, and fifty per 
cent better in quality than the gas was at that time ? 

A. No, sir, I never said any thing of that kind. There never 
was a time when gas could be furnished at that rate. The city of 
Boston cannot make gas a great deal cheaper than we can at Cam- 
bridge or than they can at Charlestown. The great difference is, 
that the great amount consumed makes a small profit go a great 
deal further than with us. For instance, if they make five mills 
a thousand feet here in Boston, it is probably equal to 25 mills 
with us. So they don't gain on the lessened cost of production, 
but on the amount which they make. 

Q. Didn't you state before that committee at the same time that 
the gas did not cost the company then to exceed 75 cents a thou- 
sand feet, and challenge them to show that it cost a mill a foot? 

A. No, sir ; you have got hold of the wrong person. In the first 
place, I never appeared as a witness before the committee, and, in 
the second place, I was working with the Boston Gas Company 
then. 

Q. Were you not about that time making efforts to get a charter 
for a company here ? Although failing in your first efforts, were 
you not still persistent, and did you not tell me that you meant to 
push your project and obtain that portion of the city, which you 
believed would be largely built upon, and be a paying investment? 

A. I recollect that conversation. That sounds natural ; the 
other didn't. That sounds very natural. I recognize that ; but 
none of those other suggestions. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Did you, in connection with that matter, 
make any statements of the cost of gas, or what parties would fur- 
nish it for ? 

A. If I did, they were nothing like that, sir, for I never saw any 
estimate that you could make gas for that sum. 

Q. Did yon make any statements as to what responsible parties 
were ready to furnish gas for, if they could have a charter? 

A. I think very likely I have repeatedly. The sum we fixed 
upon was $2.25 a thousand feet, and we had our subscription-books 
round to obtain parties to sign at that rate. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. 1860. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Don't you recollect saying to me, at 
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the time I was ia conversation with you, that gas did not cost to 
exceed a mill a foot ? 

A. " A mill a foot " I I can't have said so, sir. It was not a 
fact. We never offered to supply gas for less than $2.25 a thou- 
sand feet. 

Q. I am speaking of your expressions to me in regard to the 
c st of it, when 1 was in conversation with you at your oflSce from 
time to time. 

A. No, sir ; I never said any thing of that kind. 

Q. You recollect we had frequent conversations on the sub- 
ject? 

A. Yes, sir ; but we never undertook to furnish gas so that we 
couldn't make a fair profit out of it; and $2.25 was the very low- 
est point to which we could figure it down and make a living 
profit. We of course tried to figure it down just as low as we 
could, so as to sell below the Boston Gas Company and make a 
profit ; but we found we couldn't do it and live. 

Q. You recollect that I was working with you at that time? 

A. I know you helped us. You were then, as ever, an advocate 
of cheap gas. 

Q. Who was counsel of the gas company in their opposition to 
that bill? 

A. I think my worthy friend Mr. Jewell. 

Q. Who was associated with him? Peleg W. Chandler? 

A. I don't think they had anybody before the committee or be- 
fore the Legislature but Mr. Jewell. 

Q. Before the city committee, I mean. 

A. I don't think they had anybody with him. 

Q. Were not Mr. Jewell and Peleg W. Chandler the counsel? 

A. I have no recollection of Mr. Chandler having appeared, 
didn't think they needed anybody else. 

Q. Was not a report of the arguments of Mr. Jewell and M^ 
Chandler published in "The Boston Herald " at that time? 

Mr. Jewell. The Chairman is mistaken about the year. Abou^ 
two years after, there was an application made, in which Mr. Chan^ 
dler and myself appeared before the city government. 

Witness. I don't think there was ever a project up for com^ 
petition that I wasn't there; but I have no recollection of thi^ 
hearing. 
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Q. Didn't you state to me at that time that the Boston .Gas 
Light Company was influential in obtaining the signatures of par- 
ties at the South End to remonstrances against your having the 
right to lay pipes up there ? 

A. I think very likely I did, sir. 

Q. Was not one of the declarations of the remonstrants that 
they deemed it a nuisance to have it there, and that was one of 
the primary objections with them ? 

A. The remonstrance will show for itself, sir. I have no spe- 
cial recollection. I should tliink very likely it may, but I shouldn't 
like to say without looking at tlie remonstrance itself. I have no 
special recollection of any single thing which the remonstrance 
says ; it is merely general recollection. 

Q. *Do you recollect that I showed you some articles that were 
published, and that you agreed to all the statements that were 
made? 

A. I recollect to have had the pleasure of reading an article 
that you wrote for some paper. 

Q. In the manuscript? 

A. In the manuscript. 

Q. Didn't you declare at that time that it would be largely for 
the interest of the citizens of Boston if there was a competing 
company, in order that they might have gas at a reasonable price ? 

A. My views at that time were different from what they are 
now. What I said at that time was this, — and these were the 
views on which T went into it. The West End was then increas- 
ing very rapidly. 

There was a poor supply of gas at the West End of the city. 
We said that it would cost nearly as much to bring a large pipe 
from the gas works in Boston to supply the West End and to put 
up large holders there, as it would to build our works. 

Q. What, when they had pipes up as far as Boylston Market 
long before that ? 

A. They didn't have any big main. Since then, they have put 
in a big main, running from their works up, I don't know how far. 
It seemed to us that the same amount of money they would 
expend in that work wo could expend over there, and in that 
way supply that section of the city. Wo thought there was a 
demand for a company which could supply as cheaply as they 
could. 

Q. Do you know of any additional large pipe having been laid 
at the South End since the time you were a petitioner ? 
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A. I know I have seen a big pipe laid down through the city. 

Q. What part of the city ? 

A. It was kid down on Trcmont Street. There is where I saw it* 

Q. Whereabouts in Tremont Street ? 

A. Opposite Tremont Row. 

Q. Was not that when the city was laying the water-pipe ? 

A. No, 1 think not. 

Q. (to Mr. Greenough). Have you laid a large pipe through 
Tremont Street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How large in diameter ? 

A. We have two large mains, one 18 and one 12 inch. 

Q. How many years have they been there ? 

A. The 18-inch was laid in 1853 ; the 12.inch in 1863 or '64 — 
I don't remember the exact year. That 12-inch main goes to the 
Roxbury line. It is about 2| miles long. 

Q. (to Mr. Hubbard). Are you of the same opinion now, that if 
there was a competing company, the gas could be furnished to 
citizens a great deal cheaper than now? 

A. I don't think tiiere are the same advantages now, because 
they have laid this big main, put in their big holders, and are in a 
better position now than then. Then they were weak in the sup- 
ply of gas for that end of the city. They did not deny it ; Mr. 
Greenough did not deny it. They did not furnish gas with 
great pressure at that time. That was our starting point, and 
that was the way we made friends, at the West End of the city. 

Q. If you were to build works to-day, what would the fact that 
those mains are there have to do with it ? 

A. It has a great deal to do with whether we get consumers to 
bum our gas. 

Q. If you made better gas, wouldn't you be sure of it? 

A. No, sir ; there is not one man in fifty who knows whether he 
is burning good gas or poor gas. There is not one man in a hun- 
dred who knows any thing about how much gas he burns. 

Q. Was it not charged, at the time you were a petitioner for 
this gas company, that your motive was to sell out to the Boston 
Gas Light Company. 

A. I presume it was said so. I don't recollect I never lieard 
any thing of that kind mentioned. I have no doubt it was said, 
and I should very likely have repeated it, but I have no recollec- 
tion upon the point. 
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Q. Didn't you tell me at that time, that if you got the right to 
occupy that new portion of the city at the South End, you wouldn't 
want any more profitable business than you could make out of it, 
and sell it at less than the Boston Company's ? 

A. No, sir, not less ; because we didn't propose to sell it any 
less than they did. I have no doubt I said I thought we should 
make a good thing of it at $2.25. 

Q. Didn't you tell me you could sell it at $1.50 ? 

A. No, sir, I never figured it at that rate yet. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Was not one of the ^elements which led you 
to think you could make a profit at $2.25 the peculiar character 
of the district you proposed to supply ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. South and west of Dover Street. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was it not the fact, that that district was composed al- 
most entirely of private families of considerable wealth, making 
long evening's burning, and large consumption, and was a very 
compact district ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the consumption was much better distributed through 
t&e evening than in other sections of the city ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The consumption down her« is all in one or two hours, 
i^nd then it all drops off? 

A. Yes, sir, so that it requires a large force to supply it during 
til:i.at short time. 

Q. Whereas, in a district of dwelling-houses, the consumption 
t^^gins early and continues late, and is pretty uniform for several 
l^cimrs? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is not that portion of the city much more profitable to sup- 
I^^^ than this section of the city, in that particular ? 
A. In that particular it is, sir. 

^. (by the Chairman). Do you know of any city in the world 
^Vk«t can be lighted so cheaply as the city of Boston, on account of 
^"^•^ compactness ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What one? 

45 
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A. New York — a great deal more cheaply, sir. In New York, 
they have got their gas works part on the East River and part on 
the North River. 

Q. Do you believe that any portion of New York is as dense in 
its population as the city of Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What part of it? 

A. I should say enough to make two or three Bostons. 

Q. I know New York is larger than Boston, but what part of it 
is more densely populated ? 

A. I should say that ftU of New York below Fourth Street cer- 
tainly was more densely populated than Boston — much more. I 
should say, sir, you would probably find, where you had dwelling- 
houses, many more inhabitants to the square foot there than you 
would find in Boston, and where you had stores, you would find 
a larger consumption of gas in those stores than in Boston. 



TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM A. PRESCOTT. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). What is your business? 

A. Dealer in real estate. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business in 
Bositon. 

A. About ton years. 

Q. To a considerable extent ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the value of estates at the North 
End, round about the Gas Light Company? 

A. I am at some parts of the North End ; Prince Street, Snow- 
hill Street, and Charlestown Street. 

Q. Have you bought and sold more or less estates down 
there ? 

A. I have in those streets. 

Q. State whether, as the result of your experience down there, 
you consider that the value of real estate has depreciated there 
within ten years, or whether it is injured by the proximity of the 
Boston Gas Works. 

A. I think real estate in that vicinity will sell as high at the 
present time as at any time since I have been acquainted with the 
North End — say five or six years. 
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Q. Will you state upon what you found your opinion? 

A. I bought an estate on Charlestown St. last year for $8,500, 
about 200 feet from the gas works, and sold it a few months after- 
wards for $15,500. I bought an estate on Prince Street, nearly 
opposite the gas works — within a very short distance — in 1863, 
for $6,500, which was sold a few months ago for $8,000. I think 
property on Prince Street would sell as high, or higher, at the 
present time than at any time within five or six or eight years. 

Q. Do you know where Hewes, the baker, lives ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Something has been said here about an estate sold there 
recently for $1.25 a foot. Were you the purchaser of that? 

A. I was. 

Q. Will you state how near that is to Hewes ? 

A. I think about fifty or sixty feet. 

Q. What were the circumstances under which that estate was 
bought at that price ? 

A. There were sixteen signatures to my deed. It was owned 
by a great number of parties ; they wanted to sell the property 
and divide it; and they wanted to sell it for cash. That was 
a very low price, I considered, at the time. 

Q. In consequence of trouble about the title, or difficulty of 
disposing of it, with so many grantors? 

A. That was one reason why they wanted to sell it. It was diffi- 
cult to manage, belonging to so many parties. 

Q. What do you consider that estate really worth to-day ? 

A. $2.00 a foot. 

Q. What effect on the value of the property in Prince Street do 
you think this substitution of a handsome brick wall on one side, 
in place of the tenements that were there before, will have? 

A. I think the property opposite is worth more with the wall 
you have recently built than it was before. 

Q. Have you heard any opinion expressed, by parties compe- 
tent to express an opinion, that the gas works were deleterious 
tx) the health of the people round about? 

A. I never have heard an expression of that kind. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpde. 

Q. Do you live near the gas works yourself, sir? 
A. I do not, sir. 
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Q. What do you say your occapation is ? 

A. Dealer in real estate. 

Q. And you buy real estate, I suppose, as low as yoa can, and 
sell it for as much ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You bought this real estate for $1.25 a foot which you 
regard as really worth $2.00 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you got it at 75 cents a foot less than what you 
regard as its real value ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How about the estate on Charlestown St, which you bought 
for $8,500 and sold for $15,500? What was it worth when you 
bought it for *8,500? 

A. I considered it worth at that time some 12 or $14,000. 

Q. Now, how about the estate that you bought for $6,500 and 
sold for $8,000? What did you consider it worth when you 
bought it for $6,500? 

A. I considered it worth $8,000. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You say you have had no knowledge of 
the value of real estate at the North End for more than ten years? 

A. Six or seven years. Since I commenced buying real estate 
at the North End. 

Q. Would you be willing to take your family in the vicinity of 
the gas works, and there live? 

A. No, I don't think I would. I don't like the North part of 
the city well enough. 

Q. Would you have any objection to it if there were no gas 
works in that neighborhood? 

A. I should object to living in that part of the city if there 
were no gas works. 

Q. Because you have been located somewhere else, I suppose ? 

A. It may be so. 

y. Do you think the substitution of a handsome brick wall for 
dwellings would be any protection to the citizens from the smut 
and dust around the gas works? 

A. No, I don't know that the wall would be. 

\^. Don't yon believe that the gas works have been the cause 
of the depreciation of the real estate in that neighborhood? 

A. No, sir, I don't. I think it is the great influx of foreign 
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population ; just as Fort Hill has run down, and the North End 
also. 

Q. Did you ever know a place where the foreign population 
came in that it was not in consequence of the deterioration of the 
property ? 

A. No, I don't know that I do. 

Q. Was not that the case on Port Hill ? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. You have had no knowledge of what effect the gas works 
have had upon real estate in the neighborhood where they are 
located ? 

A. No, sir, I don't kno\v that I have. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). Should you object to gas works being 
located in the neighborhood where you live ? 
A. Yes, sir, I should. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Should you object to them any more than 
you would to a large iron or brass foundry ? 

A. No, I don't think I should. 

Q. Do you know what effect is produced over your way by the 
smoke from Hooper's foundry. 

A. No, I don't know that I do. I have heard fault found by 
those who live in my neighborhood — say on Leverett Street. I 
have heard them say that they got dust and dirt from Hooper's 
foundry. 

Q. What do you consider Hewes's estate worth to-day ? 

A. $2.00 a foot. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Would you give Mr. Hewes $2.00 a 
foot for his estate ? 

A. I would give him $1.75, on speculation. I can sell it for 
$2.00 without difiiculty. 

Q. (by the Chairman). In your opinion, if the gas works had 
never been located where they are, would not the real estate down 
there be worth a good deal more than it is to-day, considering the 
time they have been located there and the depreciatiftg influence 
they Iiave had upon real estate. 

A. I really cannot answer that question ; I don't know. 

Q. Don't you believe a much better class of houses would have 
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been built in that neighborhood if the gas works had never elated 
there. 

A. No ; I doubt very much whether there would in that part 
of the city; still I don't know. Take Salem Street. Salem 
Street was one of the best streets a few years ago. The gas 
works don't seem to have affected Salem Street ; still it has all 
run down. It is full of Jew pawn-brokers .and small grocery and 
other stores ; and Prince Street is the same. Some kinds of busi- 
ness seem to work round to the North End, and foreigners have 
driven away the Americans, and have got possession. 

Q. Is it not in consequence of the damaging effect of the gas 
works, calling in that population ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Which do you consider the most injurious 
to property, the gas works down there, or the Irish population? 
A. The Irish population. 

Mr. Curtis put in the following letter from Mr. James B. 
Blake: — 

Worcester, Dec. 9, 1866. 
W. W. Greenough, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, — Your note of the 8th came duly to hand. I 
am very much surprised to hear that any person should have 
made the statement that I ever testified to the cost of the gas at 
75 cents per thousand. I never made such a statement ; and this 
past month our gas is costing us $1.74 per thousand for the rinjfc 
item of coal alone. 

It would gratify me to be able to appear before the Committee 
to refute any such statements, but my official engagements render 
it impossible to be present until the last of next week. 
Respectfully yours, 

JAMES B. BLAKR 

Mr. Curtis. In 1853, when these gas works were in less p^f* 
feet condition than they are now, there was a petition for lea^® 
to extend up Prince Street, and there was a remonstrance. 
Touching' the question of depreciation of property, of wloch 
there was evidence, I prepared, with great care, a schedule fro^ 
the assessors' books, and I would like to read it to the ComnJ^*' 
tee. It covers a period from the year 1835 up to the year 185^ 
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usive. I have not been able to continue it down to this time, 
iuse I could not trace the same individual houses or estates, 
le of them have changed hands, and some have been de- 
yed, and I lost my manuscript notes. The schedule comprises 
estates in the immediate vicinity of the Gas Works, and situ- 
I on Snowhill Street, Avenue and Court, Prince Street, Cleve- 
l Place, Sheafe Street, Margaret Street, Hull Street, Hull 
rt, Salem Street, Snelling Place, Marshall Place, Charter 
let, Washburn Place, Phipp's Place, and North Hudson Street. 



sum total of the 220 estates for the year 1835 was . . $322,500 

" 1840 " 439,600 

" 1845 " 478,100 

" 1851 " 663,200 



a it it u u u it u 
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u it u u a it a n 



[r. Curtis also offered the certificate of the consulting city 
sicians, in 1832 (Drs. Warren, Shurtleff, Hayward, Randall 
Shattuck), in reference to the sanitary influence of the gas 
•ks. 

'he Chairman. The same kind of certificates might have been 
3n in Paris at that time, and yet the ablest scientific and medi- 
men there have been advising Napoleon to remove the gas 
ks from the city of Paris. 

Ir. Stackpole. I do not regard that as proper evidence to go 
ore the Committee. 

Ir. Curtis. We have a reiteration of the same thing in 1853, 
n Dr. Warren, Dr. Hayward, and one other physician, 
kir. Stackpole. It is not liable to cross-examination, and it is 
)le to a great variety of objections. A good many of these 
fsicians are in the city, and could be called here to testify. It 
ikes me that would be proper evidence ; but to bring up here 
Qethingsaid 35 years ago, for which we do not know the motive, 
'any thing about it, seems to me very objectionable, 
tfr. Curtis. All of these men are dead, and we cannot have 
5ir testimony except in this form. We consider it very compe- 
it evidence indeed, as coming at that time, before it was possi- 
• to reduce the manufacture of gas to so perfect a state as it is 
fv, and when there were such exhalations from the gas works. 
11, such men as Dr. Warren, Dr. Hayward and Dr. Shattuck 
'that, in their opinion, these gas works are not injurious to 
' health of the city. 
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The Chairman. My idea ia this ; if those gentlemen were here 
to testify and be cross-examined, it would be another thing ; but 
I don't think these old manuscripts, that are so many years behind 
the time, are relevant to this question at all. If these men were 
alive to-day, and came here to testify, they might have changed 
their opinion entirely. 

Mr. Curtis. We have not heard any evidence from scientific 
men or physicians to control this testimony ; not one has been 
brought in here ; consequently, if this was true then, it is to be 
presumed that it is true now. 

Mr. Hyde. I should think that, as there are to-day in the city 
of Boston, I suppose, physicians of equal competency with these 
gentlemen, who can be obtained at any moment, their testimony 
should be presented, if the evidence of physicians is to be offered, 
instead of offering evidence given at that early day, when the 
quantity of gas manufactured was very limited, and under circam- 
stances of which we know nothing. 

Mr. Curtis. We produce that evidence. We wanted to save 
as much time as possible, and it appeared to me that the shortest 
way was to show what the city physicians said in 1832, and what 
they reiterated in 1852. 

Mr. Hyde. If you desire to have the opinion of physicians, 
suppose we agree upon half a dozen, call them in, and see what 
they will say. 

Mr. Curtis. Take the Board of Consulting Physicians. 

Mr. Hyde. That we will agree to. [See Appendix,] 

Adjourned to Monday evening, at 7 o'clock. 

Monday, Dec. 17, 1866. 
The Committee met at the usual hour, and Mr. Stackpol* 
recalled Air. Gardner Warren. 

TESTIMONY OF GARDNER WARREN, Recalled, 
Q. I wish you would read that estimate [of the cost of S^ 
works for the city of Boston] to the committee. ' 

A. [ Schedule read ]. I have not included in this any estiiD^^ 
for engineering, superintending the building of the works, or^ 
any extraordinary expenses. I assume that these works are ^ 
be built on solid ground, and have made no estimate for pili^^' 
1 have estimated the foundations. 
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Q. Have you estimated the land ? 

A. Nothing for the land. This is simply the works complete 
for manufacturing the gas, without the land, and without allowing 
any thing for engineering. I have not included in this a station 
meter. I meant to have gone to-day and ascertained the price of 
a station meter. I have included the building for one. 

Q. Can you give any idea what a station meter would cost ? 

A, I cannot give any idea. Mr. Greenough knows better than 
I do. 

Mr. Greenouoh. I suppose you would need two, in case of 
accident, and they would cost not less than $5,000 each. 

Witness. In planning works for the city of Boston, my idea 
would be to build two rows of benches and two sets of purifiers 
complete, two centre seals, that shut oflF the purifiers at pleasure, 
and two meters. That would make two sets of works complete, 
one to be used in summer, if you please, and both in the winter. 

Q. That would be capable of supplying the city? 

A. They would supply two millions. The gas-holders would 
hold 1,600,000 feet. Then the balance of the two millions would 
be made during the time of burning — say during the night. If 
I were to make a plan, I should put in the plan, another gas-holder 
to be built sometime ; but the purifiers are sufiiciently large for 
three millions. That is estimated correctly by getting at the 
number of bushels of lime which each of the purifiers will require 
to charge it. I cannot say but there may be some errors. There 
IB a great deal of labor in going through that estimate. There is 
an immense deal of iron and wood. I might mention one item 
here ; that is the item of iron in the roof. An ordinary iron roof 
would make $8,000 more. But my idea was to put it on in a 
shape, that would do away with the necessity of making it in the 
usual manner that iron roofs are made ; thereby making a saving 
of $8,000. The plan I have in my mind 1 have no doubt will 
succeed. 

Oro88-examined by Mr, JetvelL 

Q. Take the item of meters. The Boston Gas Light Co. have 
aJM^en thousand meters in use to-day. Is not a fair price for 
dieters $15 ? 

A Well, I can't say really how many two lights, how many three 
lights, or how many five lights they have. 

4U 
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Q. The average ? 

A. An average price may be, perhaps $15. 

Q. That would be, then, for the actual meters in use by the 
city $240,000? 

A. Yes. I made some inquiry to-day at Roxbury. They thought 
the meters would not come up to ten lights. I did not alter that 
at all. It may exceed it ; it may fall short. 

Q. If they have sixteen thousand meters, they would have 
in the neighborhood of sixteen thousand servite-pipes? 

A. I am not sure they would have street service-pipes to that 
amount. I didn't calculate that they would. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). Do I understand you to say that the 
meters would cost $240,000. 

A. I don't think they would. I made up that estimate assum- 
ing that it is correct. I can't say how many small meters they 
have, but 1 understand a great many. There are a great many 
who don't burn more than one or two lights, and a great many 
offices where they require very small meters, and I have put it 
down at $200,000, calculating it to be 20,000 five-light, and 13,000 
ten-light meters. 1 thought that was probably correct; still it 
may be too little ; I can't say. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). A fair price for service-pipes would be 
eight dollars ? 

A. I inquired of Mr. Turner, and he thought six dollars was a 
fair price for those laid in the street. They cost from ten to 
fourteen cents before putting down, and they are twenty feet, 
perhaps, in the average. I can't tell any thing about it without 
measuring; I have not measured them. Twenty feet is what 
is usually allowed by the Company. 

Q. In building new works, wouldn't you lay out your works, 
buy your laud, and make your plans sufficient in size, for the 
production of gas, two, three, or five years ahead? 

A. Yes, I should have the works large enough to produce all 
that would be required in that time. 

Q. If the largest consumption to-day is two millions, would you 
dare to build works that were not calculated for a yield of two 
and a half or three millions? * 

A. These are calculated for that, very nearly. There are one 
hundred and forty benches and if you figure upon it you will see. 
Two tons of coal, twenty thousand feet to a bench, if they were 
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all working, would be the maximum quantity which would be pro- 
duced. But it is not intended to work all. Suppose that one 
hundred and thirty benches were worked, the smallest quantity 
they would produce would be about sixteen thousand feet to a 
bench, with Pictou coal. That is a safe calculation. There is 
a difference of four thousand feet to a bench in the quality of coal 
that might be used. 

Q. I notice your estimate for five telescopic gas-holders, with 
the columns, is on^ hundred seventy-two thousand five hundred. 
Have you an idea that you could build five gas-holders like those 
now used by the Boston Gas Company, for any thing like that 
sum? 

A. I don't know how they are constructed, how heavy they are, 
or any thing about it. I could build those of that weight, and 
they are abundantly heavy. They ought not to weigh any thing 
like that. 

Q. Should you be surprised to know that the gas-holder Mr. 
Starr is building to-day will cost, exclusive of the land, from 
$130,000 to $150,000? 

A. I should, unless they weigh a great deal more than these. 

Q. Does your estimate cover the roof? 

A. No, the columns take the place of that, and the cover, and 
there is not a groat difference in the expense. They don't cover 
their gas-holders in New York, or but very few of them, nor 
in Brooklyn. These are very heavy columns ; about one ton 
of iron to each gas-holder. That is the weight of the columns 
and the girders and all the machinery necessary. 

Q. What would be a fair charge for engineering the building 
of such works as those ? 

A. It would depend upon who had the management. 

Q. Would it be less than 2i per cent, on the cost of the works ? 

A. Well, I shouldn't calculate it that way. I should think that 
would be pretty high. I should think that a good engineer could 
be hired for $5,000 a year. It would depend upon the time 
it would require to build them. I can't tell exactly what length 
of time would be required. If they were built very quick, 
of course the expense would be less than if it took a longer time. 

Q. Suppose an engineer was to have a percentage would not 
2 J per cent be a fair price for the engineering of such works? 

A. I should think it would bo rather an extreme price. 

Q. Wliat would be a fair price Mr. Warren ? 
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A. Well, if I were to estimate, I should say an engineer could 
be hired for $5,000 a year. If it took two years, it would cost 
ten thousand dollars. 

Q. Have you an idea that a proper engineer to build gas works 
like these could be hired for five thousand dollars a year, — a man 
competent to prepare plans, specifications and drawings, and 
every thing of that sort ? 

A. I should think so. I believe the engineer of the Brooklyn 
Works was hired for a little less than that.^ The works were 
nearly as large as these, not quite. I first laid out the works. 

Q. What is a fair amount to add for extras and extraordinary 
matters which you have not included in your estimate ? 

A. Well, if I were to put down any thing at all, I should 
put down ten per cent for extras. I can't tell what might 
happen. There might be accidents. I have made no calculations 
for extraordinary expenses and no calculation for piling as I 
named before ; nothing but hard soil. 

Q. If you had piling or bad soil it would add an indefinite 
sum? 

A. It would be impossible, of course, to estimate the amount 
that would be required. It would be difficult to tell, I am sure, 
what the piling would cost. 

Q. And you have assumed only 3,000 feet of forty-inch pipe? 

A. That is all. 

Q. I suppose that is based upon the statement you made the 
other night that you assumed the works are to be within 3,000 
feet of Washington Street? 

A. Yes, I located them at Pine Island. 

Q. You think that is within 3,000 feet of Washington Street? 

A. I think it is. It was estimated less than that — 2,500 feet; 
but I think it is 3,000. 

Q. How much land should you think it would be necessary 
to secure in locating works for the city of Boston, so as to provide 
for their gradual development as the city increases? 

A. I should think they ought to have six acres. 

Q. Would six acres be half enough, Mr. Warren ? 

A. I think it would. I have not thought of that subject 
at all. 

Q. Horw many acres has Pine Island ? 

A. I understand it has about two and a half or three acres. 

Q. And Pine Island is situated within 3,000 feet of Washington 
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Street, and of course between Washington Street and it, there 
are a large number of the best residences at the South End ? 

A. No, I don't see that there are any at all. That street is not 
occupied by any valuable dwellings at all. 

Q. Have you an idea, Mr. Warren, that to purchase the neces- 
sary land and put up works such as the city ought to build 
in view of its future increase, would cost less than two millions 
of dollars ? 

A. In answering that, I should have to say, if the price of land 
did not exceed one dollar per foot they could do it for that. 

Q. If the price of land did not exceed one dollar a foot, it could 
be done for two millions of dollars ? 

A. I think it could. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If you were to take a contract to build 
works now, you would introduce many improvements on the 
works at the North End, for instance, would you not? 

A. I have never been through the works, and can't tell you. I 
never examined them at all. I was once inside of them, fifteen 
years ago, but never since. 

[The reporter requested of Mr. Warren the schedule he had 
read, to be embodied in the report, but he declined to allow it to 
be used in that way, stating that he desired to revise it, and to 
make some remarks in connection with it.] 

Mr. Jewell. I think we have a right to that paper which has 
been presented and read here to be put into the records. I think 
it ought to go there. It has been the basis of our examination. 

The Chairman. We have no objection to your having it. We 
have employed Mr. Warren to make an estimate of the expense 
of suitable gas works for this city, for our own enlightenment as 
a Committee. We think it is perfectly proper that it should go 
into the report, after he has finished his figures. 

Mr. Jewell. We think we have a right to it, as it has been 
read here, to go into the report, for it is what we have based our 
inquiries upon. 

The Chairman. Mr. Warren was recommended to the Commit- 
tee very highly by Mr. ITealy, city solicitor, and Mr. Parriiigton, 
of ItoxiMiry, who has had an ownership in different gas works, as 
an expert and scientific man, and hence he has been employed to 
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make this estimate as I have said, for the Committee's enligliteiv- 
ment. It was very necessary for them to have his assistance it^ 
their conclusions. I do not see myself how his estimate belon^"^ 
in any manner to this investigation. It is a thing that belonj 
simply to the Committee, to assist them in their concln^ions. 

Mr. Curtis. I should like to ask what he was brought hei 
for? 

The Chairman. Ho said he was willing to come here and 
cross-examined by you to-night, and I said, very well, if he 
he might come. I don't know why he should come, as he 
employed to make the estimate for the Committee. 

Mr. Curtis. Why was he brought here the other evening 
present an estimate which he took away and now brings bad 
again? 

The Chairman. We had not employed him then to make hi 
estimates in such a thorough manner that he would be willing 
take a contract upon them. 

Mr. Curtis. The question is, simply whether he was asked t 
come here as a witness ; if he was, his statements should go int 
the report. 

The Chairman. He was called here the other evening as ^^^ 
witness. He was subsequently employed to make this estimat-^^ 
for the Committee. 

Mr. Jewell (to Mr. Warren). Do you decline to leave the pcm^- 
pers which you have read to the Committee to be copied into tk ^3 
records ? 

A. I do at present. I have no objection to their having tlier*^ 
when I have examined thera thoroughly. I would state, that iwr:*' 
stead of its being three days' labor to make that estimate, it is, ^"-S 
Mr. Greenough says, as many weeks' work as I had worked hoD^c"^ 
on Saturday. 

Q. Do you mean that the Committee shall understand, or th^^^ 
anybody shall understand, that the estimate you have read of l^^r 
233,000 is any thing like a correct estimate of the cost of g^=^ 
works for the city of Boston ? 

A. I believe it to be substantially correct. 

Q. If it is, what is your objection to allowing the reporter io 
put what you have road here into his report? 

A. There are some remarks to be made that I wish to put Jfl, 
and I wish to look it over carefully and see that it is substantiaJ/r 
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correct. I don't think there is an alteration of any kind to be 
made. 

Q. Will you present it at the next sitting of the Committee, 
and then allow it to be put on the record ? 

A. I don't know that I will. It depends upon circumstances. 

The Chairman. I will say that we intend to have that estimate 
in our report, and you can have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Jewell. We hope that whatever is to go into the report 
of the Committee we shall have an opportunity to examine before 
the report is presented. 

The Chairman. I can't conceive that the Boston Gas Light 
Co. has any thing to do with it. This Committee is seeking for 
information, in regard to building of gas works by the city of 
Boston, and they applied to Mr." Warren for light upon that sub- 
ject. I don't know what business the Boston Gas Light Co. has 
to inquire as to that estimate made for the benefit of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jewell (to Mr. Warren). You had an estimate at your 
last appearance before the Committee, had you not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From which you made statements as to the cost of gas works? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not take that paper away for examination ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have you not now redrawn the paper, and brought it 
here this evening ? 

A. What I brought here this evening is a correction of the 
last. Still, as I said in the outset this evening, there may be er- 
rora that I overlooked. 

Q. You don't think that is sufficiently reliable for you to be 
willing to put it upon the record ? 

A. I think it is a reliable estimate, very nearly. I don't think 
there is $5,000 either way. [See Appendix,] 

TESTIMONY OF GEORGE D. RICKER. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Where do you reside ? 
A. At the corner of Salem and Hull Streets. 
Q. What is your occupation ? 
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A. I am an apothecary. 

Q. How long have you resided there? 

A. Nearly twenty years. 

Q. Do you reside over your store ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you own your house ? 

A. No, sir ; I don^t. 

Q. Have you a wife and family ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Keep house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State if you have ever been disagreeably affected or annoy ^*^ 
by the proximity of the Boston Gas Light Works. 

A. Not in the least. Never have had any trouble whatever* 

Q. How is it about the washing of the family clothes ? 

A. I never experienced any trouble. I was talking to my i^i^^ 
about that matter this week, and she says she has never exp^^*' 
enced any ill effects from them whatever ; wouldn't know tb^^ 
were there. 

Q. I suppose, doctor, you are aware of the fact that there b^^ 
been a movement from that part of the town of the best class ^^' 
citizens ? 

A. I am not. 

Q. They have moved away. 

A. Oh, yes, they have moved; but I don't consider the b©^ 
class have moved away. Good citizens have moved away a.t*<^ 
good citizens remain. I don't see, myself, but that the neighbo^^ 
hood is just as respectable, and just as good in my immediii''*^ ^ 
vicinity, as it ever was. Some very fine citizens have mov^^^ 
away, but we have had some other equally fine citizens move in a-^^ 
take their places, as far as I can see. Death has removed so^""^^ 
of our best citizens, I believe, from old age. 

Q. So fjir as regards the cflFects of the gas works upon t*l^^ 
health of the citizens who live near them, what has been yo^*^ 
opinion ? 

A. My opinion has been that they are not injurious to health ^^ _ 
if any thing, I think rather conducive to health. That is to sc^^^ 
you will probably find less cases of typhoid fever, and those A ^' 
eases which depend upon an unhealthy condition of the atm- 
pliere, round in the vicinity of that hill than in any part of t- 
city. I know of no place where there are so few of those diseas* 
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My busiuess brings me into cognizance of these facts ; I cannot 
but notice it. I don't know that the gas house is answerable for 
it ; it may be the location ; but such is the fact of the case. We 
very rarely have a case of the typlioid fever upon that hill. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Stackpole, 

Q. You don't think there has been any deteriorating effect 
upon the North End by a different class of people coniing there? 

A. Yes, sir ; the class of people has changed somewhat, but I 
don't see but what the neighborhood is just as respectable as it 
ever was. 

Q. What direction do you live from the gas works ? 

A. I live, I should think, about south-east. 

Q. And how far distant ? 

A. I think from three to five hundred feet. I should say five 
hundred feet was a pretty liberal allowance. It is almost all open 
between the gas works and my house. It isn't shut in by build- 
ings much. There is Copp's Hill burying-ground, comes almost 
down to the corner, which leaves it almost entirely open that 
way. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Don't the prevailing winds in Boston carry 
whatever smoke the gas works make off towards Charlestown or 
off towards the water ? 

A. Well, I should think they would, for the most of the winds 
we get there, at least the first part of the year, are north-easterly 
ones ; but with their present system of burning their smoke the 
way they do with that tall chimney, we get no trouble from smoke 
that I see. 

(By the Chairman). How long have you been in practice at the 
North End ? 

A. I am not a practising physician ; I am an apothecary. A'^cr}' 
nearly twenty years. 

Q. What do you understand to be the producing causes of 
typhoid fever ? 

A. I look upon it as the unhealthy condition of the atmosphere 
more than any thing else. 

Q. Is it not produced in the fall of the year, when the decom- 

47 
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position of vegetable substances is going on to a greater extent 
than at any other time ? 

A. It probably might be, if there is a large quantity of it, or 
any thing of that description. 

Q. Have you any idea that the smut from bituminous coal, or 
the dust from coke when water is thrown upon it when it is all 
on fire is tlie cause of typhoid fever ? 

A. It might be. If you were in a position to inhale much of it, 
it possibly might. I am not at all posted in regard to it. 

Q. Is it any way possible ? 

A. It might. I can^t say, sir. I merely state the facts, without 
going into theories or any thing of the kind ; what I know to be 
facts. 

TESTIMONY OF GEORGE COBLEIGH. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Where do you reside ? 

A. In Hull Street. 

Q. How near the gas works ? 

A. About four hundred feet I should think from the gas works, 

Q. How long have you lived there ? 

A. Eight years ? 

Q. You keep house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business there ? 

A. Grocer. 

Q. Do you live over your store ? 

A. I live near the store, not over it. I live up Hull Street. 

Q. Have you ever experienced any inconvenience from the gas 
works ? 

A. I never have. 

Q. How is it about your family in that respect ? 

A. Well, I heard my folks complain more of dirt and dust when 
I lived on Washington Street than I ever have at the North End. 

Q. What part of Washington Street did you live on ? 

A. Corner of Arnold and Washington Streets. 

Q. How high up is that ? 

A. That is up next to Roxbury line. 

Q. Do you hear any complaint at the house about the washing 
being soiled ? 

A. No more than any other part of the city from dirt. 
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Q. Do you hear any thing about crocks or smuts from the gas 
works on the washing ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't smell it ? 

A. I never have smell it since I have lived there. I don't 
think I have ever smelled the gas at the house, sir. 

Q. Do you keep your windows open in summer ? 

A. As much as people usually do. 

Q. In your experience, do you think the gas works have been 
productive of any depreciation of the value of property there or 
any other cause ? 

A. Well, I think that perhaps the element that has moved in to 
different locations around there may have depreciated the price of 
property, but not immediately around in the neighborhood where 
I live. I don't think the gas works have depreciated the price of 
property around there. 

Q. Then do you consider the gas works harmless and inoffensive 
neighbors ? 

A. I never experienced any trouble from them at all in the 
eight years I have lived there. 

Q. Have you ever heard that they have been detrimental to 
people's health in the neighborhood ? 

A. I never have heard that claimed. 

Q. I suppose you have a great many people living around there 
coming into your store ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any very general complaint against the gas works ? 

A. I never have heard any if there has been. 

Q. You have had your store open all the time for eight years 
past? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Cro88-eocamin(Uio7i hy Mr. Stackpole. 

Q. What direction do you live from the gas works ? 
A. Well,*it is nearly east. 
Q. How did you happen to come here to-night ? 
A. By invitation. 

Q. How did you happen to be summoned by the Gas Company ? 
A. I was expressing my opinion in my store of the gas works, 
and some one that was in invited me to come up here. 
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Q. Who was it ? 

A. It was Mr. Giles. 

Q. Is Mr. Giles connected with the Boston Gas Works ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He was in the Legislature, wasn't he ? 

A. I don't know, sir. 

Q. {By Mr. Hills). Do you own the house you live in? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do you own your store ? 

A. I do not. 

Mr. Curtis. I should like to read the evidence of an old gentle- 
man, now dead, who fonnerly lived at 139 Prince Street, — George 
Hilman. His testimony was taken in 1852. 

Mr. Stackpole. Well, I object. 

Mr. Curtis. My idea is to show what the gas works were in 
1852, and then show that they have been rendered less objection- 
able than they were at that time. If this old gentleman, Mr. 
Hilman, who was one of the aristocracy of the North End, was 
living now, I should call him. 

Mr. Stackpole. If Mr. Curtis is allowed to put in the evidence 
of one witness in that way, I may put in a hundred witnesses. It 
seems to me that it is opening evidence that is hardly competent 
here. 

The Chairman. 1 don't think the evidence ought or can be ad- 
mitted here. We want living men here. The dead are out of the 
way of the influence of these works. 

Mr. Jewell. In looking over the report of the hearing that 
took place many years ago, where eminent counsel were engaged, 
— Mr. Brigham and Mr. Hale, Mr. William Dehon, and Mr. Booth 
(who was formerly with Mr. Chandler) and Mr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Clarke, — I find that in repeated instances testimony of this de- 
scription was placed before the Committee ; testimony of witnesses 
who had been examined in hearings before the City Government 
and other cases. This hearing was in 1852. 

The Chairman. If that testimony is in print, it is within reach 
of the Connnittee. I don't think any thing of that kind is relevant 
to the examination we are engaged in. 

Mr. Sta<'Kim)le. I think, if the Committee please, this is a 
matter of discretion on the part of the Committee. Of course 
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they can let in any sort of testimony they please ; but it seems to 
me this is going beyond all proper bounds. 

Mr. Jewell. This was a hearing upon the identical question 
now before this Committee. It was whether these gas works 
should be removed. A phonographic report was taken in that 
case, exactly as in this, and printed by the Boston Gas Light 
Company. We think the whole report is competent to be put in 
here, but we don't want to take the time. 

Mr. Stackpole. I move that if any part of it go in, the w^hole 
go in. I don't think any of it should. 

The Chairman. We are now investigating the opinions of the 
people at the North End with feference to this matter in I86I), 
and what happened in 1852 I don't think should come in here be- 
fore this Committee. For instance, when Napoleon took up the 
question whether the gas works should be removed from Paris, 
testimony might have been produced, given ten or fifteen years 
ago, that it was not necessary to remove the works from the city ; 
but the progress of science has changed the minds of people, and 
hence the works were removed. Now I think the proper testi- 
mony for us is of those now living in the city of Boston, not of 
those who have lived here, have died and been buried. 

Mr. Stevens. I understood Mr. Stackpole to say that he desired 
to have all go in if any part of it went in. 

Mr. Stackpole. Yes, sir. I thought if any went in the whole 
should go in ; but I think none should go in. 

Mr. Stevens. That was my idea. If this is evidence, it should 
all go upon the record as put in. 

Mr. Curtis. I don't want to occupy any more time than is ne- 
cessary, or lengthen out this hearing; but I do desire to put in 
three answers from Dr. Hayes's^testimony taken at tliat time. 

Mr. Stackpole. I object to three answers being read unless the 
whole of it is read. 

Mr. Curtis. I will read the whole of it. I desire to have Dr. 
Hayes's testimony put in as regards the nuisance of the gas works 
at the North End. 

Mr. Stackpole. Dr. Hayes has been hero and his attention was 
not called to this testimony. 

Mr. Curtis. We will call his attention to it, he slijill have a 
printed copy of it. 

Mr.. Stackpole. I object to it. The desire of the gentleman 
is to control the testimony of Dr. Hayes given here by his opin- 
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ions expressed ten or fifteen years ago. Now, it is not only a 
rule of law, but a rule of sense, that if a man's testimony is to 
be controlled by any thing he has said previously, his attention 
must bo called to those statements which are relied upon to 
control him. 

Mr. Curtis. I deny the gentleman's law. That is not the law 
in our Courts now. 

Mr. Stackpole. I say it is. I say it is neither law nor is it 
fair to put in some printed matter that the gentleman has got to 
control Dr. Hayes's testimony without asking him any thing abont 
it- 
Mr. Curtis. Dr. Hayes can come here and say whatever he 
wants to say about it. 

Mr. Stackpole. He has been here three nights I think, and 
an opportunity aflForded to the gentleman to speak about it, and 
he did not do so. 

The Chairman. I might come up here with printed testimony 
in relation to one of the gas compauies of New York who have 
spent $60,000 to have the City Government rescind a contract that 
they had made with them, in order that they might make a million 
dollars out of it ; but I certainly would not bring it here and put 
it in as evidence of that fact. Dr. Hayes has been here and testi- 
fied, and what he testified in the case that transpired years ago, I 
don't think is applicable to this investigation. I should not think 
of going around into the libraries and hunting up all that men 
have said in years past, and then put it into our report and say 
Mr. So-and-So said so and so, in 1850, or any other year. I don't 
think it would be right. 

Mr. Curtis. I think it is a very extraordinary state of things 
that we cannot show that Dr. Haygs has stated differently at one 
time from what he does now concerning an abstract question of 
science. That is all. 

The Chairman. You may turn the pamphlet over to the Com- 
mittee and the Committee can consult it for themselves. 

Mr. Curtis. I did not propose to put in the whole pamphlet, 
but only what Dr. Hayes said of the arrangements of the Boston 
Gas Light Company for suppressing the nuisance of their works, 
and how thoroughly they had done it ; how he left his instruments 
there and found them perfectly clean and beautiful when he came 
after them the next time. After taking Dr. Hayes's testimony at 
that time, so highly in favor of the Gas Light Company and showing- 
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ho'w far their works were from being a nuisance in 1852, we will 
tliexi go on and show that their arrangements have been still 
further perfected. That seems to me to be perfectly compe- 
tent. Then he may come here and explain it as much as he 
pleases. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that he should be here to hear 
it read, and to explain it if he wants to. 

Mr. Curtis. The common rule of law now is, that you are not 
snljected to the necessity of putting your questions to a witness 
*o draw his attention to the subjects upon which you propose to 
contradict him. Formerly, that was the rule ; but it is not so now. 
Ev^ery man who is put upon the stand takes the risk of being 
contradicted upon any point relevant to the issue. Now, this 
^ etrictly pertinent to the case. Dr. Hayes says that he perceives 
^o dust, and that by the arrangements of the company there can 
^^ no dust. We want that shown. He may have altered his opin- 
^<>xt since. If he has, he may come here and say so. 

The Chairman. 1 suppose that after a witness has been upon 
tt^« stand and testified, if another witness is called, in his absence, 
JHi<3 testifies contrary to what he has said, that goes as his testi- 
n^ony. 

i£r. Curtis. Then the original witness can be recalled again 
fe> explain. 

The Chairman. Then there are two witnesses, one on one 
8i<i«, and one on the other. I don't think printed works are of 
^^ same character. 

^&Ir. Curtis. You may show by printed testimony that a wit- 
li^^s has contradicted himself 

The Chairman. Perhaps Dr. Hayes can explain it before the 
Cc>mmittee, and show that he is perfectly right. 

Air. Curtis. That is what we are perfectly willing he should 
do. He has testified that there are dust and dirt flying from 
ti^Oee works, and we propose to show that he testified directly to 
li^e contrary in 1852.* 

The Chairman. I don't think it is competent to offer testimony 
I tere that was given in a hearing that took place years ago. 

H * The following are the passages in Dr. Hayes's testimony referred to by Mr. Curtis : — 

^m Q. Is tho dust flying in the air, principuUy from coke ? 

^B A. I hare not been able to distinguish any dust or soot from the Gas works. I have 
examined the streets, the sidewalks, and also the tomb-stones on Copp's Hill, but I can- 
not tnce any thing which comes from the Gas works. The principal dust I have seen 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM W. GREENOUGIL 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). What is your connection with the Boston 
Gas Light Company ? 

A. I am the Agent and Treasurer of the Boston Gas Light 
Company. I became Agent in February, 1852, and Treasurer, 
March, 1853. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee what has been your expe- 
rience as manager of gas works, and the extent of your observa- 
tion on the subject in the United States and elsewhere ? 

A. As Agent and Treasurer of the Company I have had the 
management of their affairs, and their engineering to perform. 
In order to make myself familiar with gas works, I obtained such 
information as I could from study, and also from observation of 
the principal works in this country and in Europe. I went to 
Europe in 1858, at the instance of the Company, for the purpose 
of seeing whether any improvements existed there which might 
with advantage be transferred to our own works. My experience 
is a daily experience of the working of a large Gas Company. 

Q. State what places you visited in Europe. 

A. I visited works in London, Paris, Belgium, Holland, and 
Scotland. 

Q. How long were you abroad ? 

A. Between three and four months, entirely occupied in visit- 
ing gas works. 

Q. How did you find your works as they then existed compared 
with others of a like class abroad ? 

comes from carting coal. The Gas works are not a centre from which smoke and dost 
proceed. 

Q. Ilow are the Gas works, for annoyance to people in their neighborhood, as com- 
pared with other manufactories ? 

A. As compared with foundries, and machine shops, they are far less objcctionaUe. on 
account of noise, and dense smoke. As compared with planing mills, match factori<f*» 
and other factories of that kind, they nrvi less objectionable in respect to smoke, cind<?n», 
and (3un*;er to the neighborhood from fire. 

Q. As to the annoyance of dust and smoke 1 

A. I suj)pose they areas free on the inside from any trouble of that kind, as any ^orks 
can be where coal is largely used. I have frequently been in the habit of leaving myiD- _ 
Btruments for several days, exposed in the works, without having them soiled. Idont 
know of any large otablishment where coal is used, which is so free from smoke and 
du.>t, us this. — " Report of Hearings before the Hoard of Mayor and Aldermen uix>ntl»c 
Kemon^trances against the South Gasometer and the e.xtension of the Works oftheb*^ 
Company at the North End." — 1853; pp. 73, 74. 
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A. Much more favorably tlian I had anticipated before leaving 
this country. 

Q. How were their processes as compared with yours ? 

A. I may make the general remark, that the processes of vari- 
ous gas companies are different, each working, as it is technically 
called, upon its own lines, in order to arrive at one result; that is 
the making of the gas, which they are undertaking to make, of a 
good quality. I found that we were working upon lines which 
were more similar to the Scotch Companies than to the English, 
as wc were undertaking to make a grade of gas which was more 
like that of the Scotch companies than the English, with the 
exception of Liverpool, and not at all like the gases which were 
furnished in Paris, Holland and Belgium.- 

Q. Won't you state in what respects they differed ? 

A. The gas at that time furnished by the Companies in London 
with the exception of the Chartered and the Western was what 
is commonly cj^Ued Newcastle gas, and it was made either from 
Newcastle or Lancashire coals. The grade of that gas was from 
twelve to fourteen candles. The Western and Chartered Com- 
panies were making what is called Cannel gas ; a gas made from 
the basis of Newcastle with a mixture of Cannel. The French 
companies were making their gas from Belgian coal which g^ve a 
gas about the same average quality as the common gas in London. 
The Belgian and Dutch companies were either using Newcastle 
or Belgian coal ; so that the gas of the continental companies was 
about the same as the common London gas. 

Q. You spoke of the Liverpool gas ; what was the quality of 
that? 

A. The Liverpool gas was a most excellent gas. Every one 
knows that the management of the Liverpool company has been 
for many years in charge of Mr. Alfred King, probably the most 
scientific gas engineer now living. They used Wigan Cannels for 
the production of their gas, and made a very excellent gas at that 
time — about twenty candles. The Scotch gas was similar to the 
Liverpool, but rather better, the Edinburgh gas particularly.* 

Q. (by the Chairman). What was the illuminating power of the 
Edinburgh and Liverpool gas ? 

A. The engineer of the works in Edinburgh told me that they 
thought their gas was twenty-eight candles, but I saw no photo- 
metric experiments. I saw in Mr. King's laboratory various ex- 

48 
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perimentB to test the illuminating power of their own gas, and I 
can speak from my own knowledge of that. 

Q. What had been prior to that time, the grade of the Boston 
gas, as you had made it? 

A. I may say, in general answer to the question, that in Boston 
we have used, ever since I have been in the management of the 
works, a Cannel coal in mixture with the common Pictou coal, for 
the purpose of making a better gas than the ordinary grade. I 
believe we are the only company in this country who have used 
habitually Cannel coal for a series of years. The only winter in ' 
which we did not use the Cannel coal was the winter of 1854, 1 thick, 
when all our vessels laden with Cannel coal were either lost or pnt 
into Irish ports, so that, afler having purchased and used all the. 
Cannel coal in this market, we were without Cannel coal. At that 
time, we undertook to use a combination, under the advice of Dr. 
Hayes, which resulted very disastrously for our consumers. That 
is, it was an oily gas which could not be carbonized, and filled our 
pipes with oils, <fec. Great complaints were made, and it affected 
us for two or three years afterwards. The basis coal at that time 
was Pictou coal, but we used some oil residuum and coal tar, for 
the purpose of obtaining something that should be equivalent to 
Cannel coal, by Dr. Hayes's advice, who was then in the service of 
the company, and experimenting. 

Q. That was the cause of the large number of complaints of the 
stopping of the gas pipes and burners, and the filling up of the 
tubes, which occurred from 1854 along for three or four years? 

A. Yes, sir ; two or three years. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). You don't mean that you continued to 
use the oil residuum for two or three years, but that the eifectB. 
lasted that time ? 

A. No, only for three or four months, I think we began to «se 
it in October, 1853 or '54 ; I am not certain which ; I should say 
probably 1854. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). That was to make an oil gas in combine 
tion with a coal gas? 

A. That was to make a rich oily gas, with the common retort. 

Q. (by the Chairman). At the time you speak of, before you 
started this experiment, do you say that you had been using Can- 
nel coal and nothing else ? 
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A. No, sir. We used at that time, I should say, from memory, 
25 per cent of Wigan Cannels, mixed with Pictou coal. 

Q. You had, at your early advent into the company, made ex- 
periments with and examinations of various coals? 

A. Yes, sir ; that was one of the first things I did. I made ex- 
periments to see what combinations of coals would make the best 
gas ; — of coals which we could readily obtain, because not all 
coals were within our reach. 

Q. When did you first begin to use Albert coal ? 

A. The first experiments with Albert coal were made in 1852. 
That was then a new coal ; in fact, we purchased the first Albert 
coal that ever came here. Every one was afraid of it, and we 
were afi-aid of it. It was so rich a coal that it took a long time 
to acquire the experience how to properly use it. In fact, other 
companies who undertook to use it gave it up ; they couldn't man- 
age it. If used in too great proportion, oil was carried forward, 
into the mains and fixtures, and it was not a coal that was easy to 
control. After a long series of experiments, we ascertained that 
Albert coal could be used in combination with Pictou, in certain 
proportions, depending upon the temperature ; and from that time 
up to the present, when Albert coal was to be obtained, we have 
used Albert coal not varying substantially from the proportions 
which we ascertained then to be the best. 

Q. And those proportions are about what percentage of Albert 
with the common coals? 

A. It depends upon the temperature.' In summer five per cent; 
in autumn, seven per cent ; and in the extreme temperature of 
winter, ten per cent. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Albert coal produces about 35 candle 
gas? 

A. It would depend a little upon the conditions in which it was 
carbonized. It is so volatile, it is diflScult to carbonize Albert by 
itself. 

Q. Taking the specific gravity, it is about 35 candle gas*, is it 
not? 

A. I should say it was not far from that. 

Q. Measured by specific gravity ? 

A. Specific gravity does not furnish any key to the value of 
gas, or its illuminating power, for the simple reason that gas may 
have a very largo amount of carbonic acid in it, and obtain specific 
gravity in that way. 
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Q. (by Mr. Jewell). How did you find the purification of gases 
abroad ? 

A. Very different in different cities. In London, I should say the 
purification was not satisfactory. They were using various forms 
of purification ; the oxide of iron purification, as it is called, 
which is supposed to control the sulphur, but is insufficient with 
regard to the ammonia and carbonic acid. In France, better ; in 
Liverpool, very good ; in Scotland, excellent. 

Q. What retorts do you use for the carbonization of your coals, 
and what experiments have led you to the selection of the retorts 
you use? 

A. We use an iron retort which was invented by Mr. Giles, 
who is at present, and has been for some time past, the Superin- 
tendent of our works. One of the objects which I had in view in 
going to Europe was to see what results had been obtained by 
.the best European engineers with regard to clay retorts- I had 
imported previous to that time some of the Belgian and English 
clay retorts, and had been unable to get any satisfactory results 
from either of them. I knew that clay retorts were largely in use 
in foreign countries, and I wished to see with my own eyes how 
they were used, and what results were obtained. I found that 
the engineers differed there very much as they did here with 
regard to their value ; but that this point was considered settled 
by all, that where the coal was of a character to require high 
heats for its carbonization, clay retorts were preferable ; that if 
you were working at a heat higher than orange red, a clay retort 
was more durable than an iron one, and was necessarily pre- 
ferable. I found the Scotch engineers, who were making the best 
class of gas, were very doubtful indeed about them. Most of the 
works had part iron and part clay retorts, they not having arrived 
at any settled conclusion in regard to the matter. In France, 
where they were using Belgian coals, they were working very 
much at the same high heats that they did in London. In Lon- 
don, in the works where the common or Newcastle gas is prodocecl, 
the grade was twelve candles. I found that quantity was the 
great object of tiie engineer. Therefore, the retort which would 
give him the largest product of gas from his coal was the best for 
him, irrespective of the quality of the gas which he made. 

Q. (hy th(^ (■hairmaii). What year was this ? 

A. This was in 1858. After looking very carefully over the 
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whole matter, I found that the results which we obtained from 
our retorts were on the whole more satisfactory than from any 
clay retorts which I saw in Europe ; and for these reasons. It is 
the only retort that I know of in use in any large company's 
works, which carbonizes the coal thoroughly. By that I mean it 
is the only retort which is thoroughly heated up to the mouth, so 
that all the coal that is within the retort is subjected to the same 
heat. This result is arrived at by means of a double lid, which 
forms a non-conductor of the atmosphere, so that the coal which 
lies behind the second lid is subjected to the heat of the retort, 
which is heated directly up to the front. The consequence of 
that is that the hydro-carbons which form coal tar in common 
retorts form gases in this retort. Besides this advantage which 
our retort possesses over all other retorts in use, the gas which 
is carbonized, instead of passing directly from the back to the 
front of the retort, and rising through the pipe which ascends to 
the hydraulic main with all the gas generated in the retort before 
it in its way, in this retort, there is a perfect current of gas 
passing all the time into the flues which lie in the bottom, so that 
the circulation is kept up continually in the retort, and as fast as 
the gas is carbonized, it has an opportunity to pass out, without 
depositing itself in the form of carbon upon the retort. So that 
these retorts form less carbon, and in consequence of that, pre- 
serve their shape and exist longer than any other iron retort. 
The entrance to the flues is a little past the middle of the retort, 
80 that the gas is all the time descending through the body of the 
coal into those flues, and passes out into the chamber and up into 
the hydraulic main. 

Then another advantage which the retort possesses, in con- 
sequence of this, is the evenness of temperature throughout; so 
that I think to-day, if the gentlemen will go to our works, they 
will see the number of retorts which we have in use more evenly 
heated than the same number of retorts that can be found in 
Euglish gas works. They are an even cherry red heat. The 
importance of this will be seen at once to the gas-maker, who 
wants to know what results he is going to obtain when he charges 
his retorts with coal ; that he is going to get, day after day, 
certain absolute results working with the same heats ; and hence 
he is satisfied with these retorts. There is no other where the 
same certainty of work can be obtained. There are other rea- 
sons which I might give here ; but I think these are sufficient 
to show the superiority of our retorts. 
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Q. How do they compare in economy of result with the old 
iron retorts ? 

A. It is very difficult to make an exact calculation, because it 
can only be done by putting the retorts side by side, and con- 
ducting the gas into different receptacles, and all the secondarj 
products in the same way, so that you can see what one does 
here and the other does there. We used to estimate, in a rough 
way, that it was from half a dollar to a dollar a day, in each 
retort. 

Q. That is a patented retort ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was invented by Mr. Giles ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And while he was in your service ? 

A. While he was in our service. 

Q. As the result of experiments and observations made there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has the Boston Gas Light Co. the right to use it without 
royalty ? 

A. It has. 

Q. It has been said that the reason the Boston Gas Light Co. 
used it, was because Mr. Giles was interested in the patent, and 
obtained a royalty from the company ? 

A. That statement is entirely untrue. Mr. Giles, in the most 
honorable manner, after the invention was made, tendered to the 
company the use of the retort forever, without royalty. 

Q. (by the Chairman). And charges every other one that uses it? 

A. Certainly, sir. And certainly he should. 

Q. Is there no inducement for you to use it because of the 
profits on the sale to-day to other companies ? 

A. I don't see why that should affect their use of it. The Bos- 
ton Gas Light Co. have no interest in it. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). And they gain nothing from it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Giles gains nothing from its use by the Boston Gas 
Light Company? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. This uniformity of result with these retorts is a very valuable 
consideration, is it not? 
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A. We think it is ; a very valuable one. Say, for instance, you 
have a certain number of retorts, you can say, *' Now, I am sure 
that each one of those retorts will produce to this corporation so 
many feet per day.'' Then you know what you can make per 
day absolutely. But if you have got one retort that is going to 
make 4,000 feet, and another 5,000 feet, and so on, you can't tell 
what your product is to be absolutely ; so you are obliged to fire 
up and keep ' in use a larger number of retorts, of course at a 
greater expense than you would otherwise require, to provide for 
contingencies. 

Q. What is your opinion of the cost of gas engendered by the 
use of clay retorts in this country ? and how extensively are they 
used as compared with iron ? 

A. They diflfer very much. As Col. Roome told us the other 
night, he works the Cape Breton coals and Pictou coals, five hour 
charges, and with a high heat. He wants to get 4 J feet of gas to 
the pound, I think he said. Well, in order to do that, he must 
work high heats. He said he had melted down iron retorts, which 
I am not surprised at, because any one who has been at his works 
can see that his heats are very nearly white heats. 

Q. Much higher than yours? 

A. Very much higher than ours. Perhaps I should say, that 
the reason why we work cherry red heats is this : that we have 
found that with the Pictou and Albert in combination, it gives the 
best results. Pictou coal is what is called among gas-makers an 
honest coal, which gives ofi" its gas easily in 3J hours. It will 
give more gas if worked longer, but not good gas. It yields its 
gas in 3^ hours, and consequently in combination with Albert, a 
very volatile coal, which yields its gas easily with cherry red 
heat ; and we got the best results from these two coals. If we 
were to use coals requiring higher heats, of course the retorts 
must be heated higher. 

Q. Perhaps it is as well to ask here why you prefer the Pictou 
coal, for example, to the Cape Breton coats. 

A. One reason I have already stated, namely, that it yields its 
gas readily. It has littla sulphur, and is very easily purified. 
Besides that, having little sulphur, it is safe for storage in large 
quantities. We can safely pile upon our wharves any quantity 
which we may require. We take our own ri^k of spontJineous 
combustion. I think we are the only large company in the 
United States that have not suffered from fire through spontane- 
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0U8 combustion. The Cape Breton coals, I think gome of the 
Pennsylvania coals, and all the Virginia coals, that I have ever 
seen, are liable to spontaneous combustion; not all precisely to 
the same extent, but all have more or less combinations of sulphur, 
which render them, in my judgment, dangerous for permanent 
storage. The Brooklyn Company suffered a very large loss last 
year, and the Metropolitan also. The Manhattan and New York 
works are always on fire in their piles of coal. I ntever was in 
New York without seeing a smoky pile of coal either at the Man« 
hattan or the New York works. 

Q. I think it has been said here that you use some Lingancoal. 
That is a Cape Breton coal, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state how you use that ? 

A. We have tried experiments to see whether we could manage 
one of the Cape Breton coals, this year, and wil% very satisfactory 
results, because we consumed it as fast as it arrived; did not al- 
low it to accumulate in large quantities — not over a thousand or 
fifteen hundred tons at a time. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). What is the effect of throwing water on 
coal, in case of spontaneous combustion? 

A. The most rapid way, in case of spontaneous combustion, is 
to dig the fire out, and then put it out with water. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). As the result of your investigations with 
regard to coals and purifying methods, state whether or not you 
introduced any improvements on your return from Europe. 

A. When in Scotland, in conversation with one of the most 
eminent Scotch engineers, at Glasgow (a gentleman whose name I 
have lost, but I think it was mentioned the other night by Col. 
Roome), after telling him the sort of coals we used, the grade of gas 
we produced, and how similar it was to the Glasgow gas, he made 
the observation that he had some trouble in controlling his carbonic 
acid, and asked whether I had found the same difficulty ; and I 
told him I had, to some extent; but still, we did not wish to have 
any. 

He then suggested that he had found an excellent effect from 
putting dry lime beyond the wet lime purifiers. I thought the 
idea an excellent one, and on my return home, I put up a set of 
dry lime purifiers behind the wet lime tiers, so that the gas should 
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first pass through the wet lime, and then through the dry lime, 
which has given the result of which gentlemen have spoken here. 

Q. Now will you state, in brief, what may be called, perhaps, 
the strong points of your works? 

A. As I said before, every Gas Company works on its own line, 
so as to save the experience which it accumulates in a series of 
years, by which it is enabled to do things diflferently from other 
companies, ol* perhaps better, or perhaps more to its own satisfac- 
tion* Our own experience with regard to our works is, that 
there is no Gas Company where the coal is so thoroughly carbon- 
ized as at the Boston Gas Company ; there is none where the con- 
densation or washing is better, and certainly none where the puri- 
fication is better. 

Q. You have two sets of exhauster^, I believe ? Won't you 
state their function, and why you have two? 

A. It is merely as a precaution. One exhauster is commonly 
considered sufficient in a work ; but we have put in a second, so 
that, if accident should happen to one, no misfortune should arise 
in the works in consequence of stoppage. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Won't you state what the exhauster is? 

A. It is a machine for taking ofi* the pressure of gas from the 
retort, so that it shall flow onward just as fast as the coal is car- 
bonized. The efiect of the pressure of gas upon the retort would 
be to give the gas a slower movement, and cause it to deposit the 
carbon, and so fill up the retort. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Will you describe your method of purifi- 
cation, — whether it is or not very perfect ? 

A. I don't know that I can add any thing to what has been said 
by other gentlemen, who are not directly interested in the results, 
as we are. Our wet lime purifiers are probably the most power- 
ftil and most efficient of any in the country. I don't know that 
there are any anywhere, of the same size, that are so efficient. 
In fact, they are entirely sufficient for our purification, with the 
exception of any surplus of carbonic acid which may go through, 
which the wet lime does not reach. The dry lime is intended to 
take up any impurities which may pass the wet lime. 

Q. As a matter effect, are the results which you get from your 
gas works satisfactory or not as well to the consumers as to the 
Company ? 

49 
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A. Well, bow satisfactory they are to the consomerSy perhaps I 
am not the best judge. I can only say, that complaints have 
8tea«lily diminished year by year since I have had the manage- 
ment of it? affairs, with the exception of the great year of com- 
plaint, which was the year of which I have spoken, when we 
were out of Cannel coaL 

Q. As a matter of fact, state whether or not, within a year or 
two past, complaints as to the quality of the gas have substao- 
tially ceased. 

A. There are very few — very few indeed. There are some 
people, of course, who are never satisfied with the gas, and never 
would be satisfied with any quality we could make. 

Q. A large proportion of the complaints made at your office, 
are complaints with regard to fixtures, which you have a set of 
men to provide for ? 

A. The Boston Gas Light Company is the only gas company in 
the world which attends to the wants of its consumers. That is, 
in other cities, if any thing does not work well, if the burners, 
for instance, do not work right, or any thing is out of order, the 
consumer sends to the gas-fitter's. The Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany, at the start, considered it the best policy to take care of the 
consumers, and it has had, from that time to the present, a corps 
of men, whose duty it is to attend to all complaints of this char- 
actor. If the gas does not work right in any house, a fitter 
in the eraplovment of the Company is sent to remedy the difficul- 
ty. We have a clerk, who is called the complaint clerk, who 
takes the orders, of all sorts and kinds, that come to the office. 
When a consumer finds that one of the cocks turns hard at his 
house, he sends to the Gas Light Company, and one of our men 
goes down to arrange that : and if there is any thing out of order 
with the service pipe, or if there is any thing which he don't 
understand, he goes to the oflice. Of course there are a great 
many complaints where there is no real difficulty, and a little es- 
planation to the party is all that is necessary. But even that 
class of complaints is diminishing year by year, quarter by quar- 
ter, month by month. 

Q. Have you a night force ? 

A. We have four men, part of whom are there all day and all 
night, the year round, to attend to any thing for which they may 
bo called upon. 

Q. No charge is ever made for these alterations of fixtures in 
a house ? 
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A. No charge is made by us except for the gas which we sell. 

Q. Now will you explain the system of distribution by gas- 
holders, and the circumstances which led you to adopt it? 

A. The system of distribution is simply this : There is a large 
gas-bolder at the works, into which all the gas that is made is put, 
which acts as a governor of the whole distribution. From that 
gas-holder, the gas passes into the other gas-holders scattered 
about the city. The Camden Street gas-holder, the West, in 
Charles Street, the North (which is the governor), and the holder 
in Hull Street, are telescopic gas-holders, with two sections. 
The Federal Street is a telescopic gas-holder with three sections. 
The sections of these gas-holders are arranged at diflFerent press- 
ures, with reference to the wants which they are called upon to 
supply, and to the power of the distributing gas-holder at the 
North End to fill them. To explain that: The upper section of 
the Camden Street gas-holder (which is the farthest from the 
works) takes the gas in preference to any other section or gas- 
holder in town ; and so of the top section of each of the holders ; 
they take the gas, of course, in preference to the other sections 
of the holders ; so that, when all the holders are full, — a case 
which has never happened yet, because it has never been necessa- 
ry to fill all the holders, — but at the time consumption begins, the 
North holder has its share of gas, and the other holders have their 
proportionate share of gas, to be delivered to the districts which 
are immediately about them. The theory of perfect distribution 
is perfect circulation. All of our mains are connected together, 
so that in case of the breakage of any largo main, the lights in 
the city do not go out, the other holders take up the supply and 
keep the city lighted. The advantages of this isolation are, in 
the first place, safety — certainty of supply ; and, secondly, a suf- 
ficient pressure, so that every consumer shall have the gas he 
wants, when he wants it. They are built, as every one knows, 
securely, with houses over them ; most of them w^ith fire-proof 
roofs ; and so connected that, if any accident happens to one 
holder, the other holders will take up the work. To show the 
importance of that, I will mention, that some three or four years 
ago, when the South gas-holder on Washington Street (which no 
longer exists) was in use, by accident one evening, the valves 
Were closed, without our knowledge, and without the knowledge 
of anybody at the South End ; but the supply went on from the 
other holders to the South End, in precisely the same manner, so 
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tba.t nobody knew that the South holder had been shut off. With 
regard to the location of gas-holders at the works, there are ob- 
jections which I have never seen answered. There are some 
conveniences, but there are more objections, as it seems to me. 
Of course, there is the convenience of having all the gas-holders 
directly under the eye of the engineer. That is a great advan- 
tage ; but we have secured it practically, by having sets of tele- 
graph wires connected with each of our distant holders, so that 
when Mr. Giles sits in his office at the North End, in the evening, 
he knows precisely the condition of each holder, and whether it 
is doing its work or not. He knows as much about them as he 
could if they were there directly under his eye, and knows the 
quantity of gas in each holder at any moment. 

Q. That is a self-registering telegraph ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that in a moment he can tell which sheets of each sec- 
tion are above water ? 

A. Yes, sir. How many thousand feet he has in each holder ; 
knows the stock on hand. Then the danger from accident. Every 
gentleman, I suppose, is more or less familiar with that terrible 
misfortune which occurred at the Nine Elms station of the London 
Company, last summer, where, by a leakage, by the blowing out 
of the gas in the governor in the purifying house, an explosion 
took place, which destroyed, in the first place, one gas-holder con- 
taining a million feet, and in a second — in an almost inapprecia- 
ble portion of time, another gas-holder, containing another million 
feet, which was 500 feet distant. Of course the company was 
left without any ability to supply gas. 

Q. That accident was the direct result of the adoption of the 
'^ governor " you speak of? 

A. Of the governor. 

Q. (by the Chairman). And a large number of people were 
killed also? 

A. A large number of people were killed. Those were two 
gas-holders, uncovered, in the open air, and in the works. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Something has been said about covering 
gas-holders. Will you state the importance of having them cov- 
ered ? 

A. In this Northern climate, we find a very great advantage 
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from keeping the gas-holder covered, not only as a protection 
from the freezing of the cups and the water in the tank, but also 
with regard to keeping an even temperature ; so that, with a cov- 
ered gas-holder, the gas is not subjected to the great changes 
which it would be in a simple iron vessel, exposed to the air ; and 
we think we are enabled to deliver a better grade of gas in con- 
sequence. Besides that, they are situated in different parts of 
the town away from the works, and they are kept safe from all 
nuisance by building around them, so that a gas-holder is general- 
ly considered a pretty good neighbor. 

Q. They are no objection, as a matter of fact, to the neighbor- 
hood? 

A. I think not. At the time the Charles Street gas-holder was 
built, or rather, before it was built, I went to the gentlemen who 
lived in the vicinity and said, " Now, we propose to do this thing. 
We propose to build a gas-holder, and we want you to go and see 
what a gas-holder is, for if you remonstrate against the placing of 
one in this part of the town, probably your remonstrance would 
be sufficient to prevent our building it here." A Committee, of 
which Mr. Paul Adams was chairman, went to see the gas-holders, 
and they came to the conclusion that there was no possible ob- 
jection to our building one there. We did build there, and I 
think the gentleman on my right [Alderman Davies] built some 
of the houses which are directly in front ; and I have been told 
that those houses are now occupied by some of our best citizens 
who are entirely satisfied with the gas-holder as a neighbor, — Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. Derby, James T. Fields, and other gentlemen whose 
names I do not recollect. 

Q. What is the capacity of your gas-holders away from the 
works ? 

A. The Federal Street, say, in round numbers, has a capacity 
of little over 450,000 feet ; the Charles Street, a little over 300,- 
000 feet; the Camden Street, 400,000 feet; and the Ferdinand 
Street, now to be built, about the same. 

Q. Will you state what this new one on Ferdinand Street is go- 
ing to cost you, exclusive of land ? 

A. The contracts are not yet signed, and of course I cannot 
say. I am hoping, very much, that bricks will take a different 
condition from what they are in at present, but I am afraid it is 
going to cost over $125,000. 
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Q. (by the Chairman). What would oDe of the same size have 
cost previous to the war? 

A. The North gas-holder cost us about $90,000. I presume 
this will cost $150,000. 

Q. What did the Camden Street cost ? 

A. About $125,000 in 1864, exclusive of land. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). As a matter of proper administration in 
this climate, and for protection, you think these covers are neces- 
sary? 

A. I think them a very important assistance. In fact, I have 
never seen a gas engineer who has not said he would like to have 
houses over his holders, if he could get them built. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Is there any trouble in having them 
built in New York ? 

A. The Manhattan Company in New York have some housed. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Will you state now, what is the effect of 
your gas-holders, situated on the outskirts of the city, with regard 
to equalizing the pressure, and how they produce that effect? 

A. They all work into the heart of the city. They are con- 
nected by a series of large mains. Our first plan of distribution 
was to have a large central holder, which should be the governor, 
in Mason Street. That wo undertook to do about the year 1853, 
but were prevented by the people in the neighborhood, who had 
their fears very much excited from an inspection of the condition 
of the South gas-holder. They feared it might be a nuisance and 
opposed us, and of course we were driven away. Then we had 
to go to the outskirts, and dot round the city with gas-holdors, 
which should work to the central main in Washington Street, con- 
necting with each other and with the general distribution. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you have a large gas-holder within five 
thousand feet of every consumer in the city ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. So that your means of distribution are equally as good, if not 
better than, those described by Col. Roome, as possessed by the 
Manhattan Company ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. What is your experience with respect to those gas-holdera 
as to their effect on leakage ? 
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A. Well, the testimony, of course, of all gas engineers, as well 
as the results of common sense, would indicate that the higher 
the pressure upon the main, the greater the amount of leakage. 
Our leakage is less than that of the New-York and Philadelphia 
works, judging by what Col. Roome stated the other night his 
own leakage to be, and by what the published reports of the 
Philadelphia works state theirs to be. Our leakage last year 
(1865) was 9^ per cent. That is about the same as the year 
previous, when, I think, it was ten per cent. I use the term 
" leakage " in the sense in which it is commonly used by gas en- 
gineers, as the amount of gas unaccounted for ; gas burned at the 
works, gas lost by condensation, gas stolen, gas consumed by the 
public lights more than is set ddwn to the public light account. 

Q. And you found, last year, that all these items together re- 
sulted in a loss of 9^ per cent ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not desirable, as a matter of economy on the part of a 
gas company, to have such a system, as shall make as low a grade 
of pressure as possible, consistent with the delivery of an abun- 
dant supply of gas, by reason of the danger of leakage at high 
pressure ? 

A. Precisely. It is the object of a gas company to be able to de- 
liver to every consumer all the gas he wants at any time he wants 
it, whether at the hour of greatest consumption, or at the con- 
sumer's convenience. Of course, if the gas manufacturer delivers 
it at too high a pressure, it is his own loss. He must, then, work 
at as low pressure as he can, consistently with obtaining this re- 
sult ; and the tendency of a gas company, of course is to work at 
the lowest pressure possible, because the amount lost by leakage 
will then be the lowest In order to prevent that in London, 
where great complaints of an insufficient supply of gas existed, 
a provision of law was made that no gas company should work 
under a pressure of less than one inch, so that everybody should 
have gas enough. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Why did they run it down below one inch 
pressure in London ? 
A. Because their pipes were very leaky. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Will you now state to the Committee, gen- 
erally, the size of your large mains, and how they go from your 
works so as to insure a perfect supply ? 
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A. There are direct connections between the works and the 
gas-holders which form the centres of distribution. There is an 
eighteen-inch main, which leads directly from the works to the 
East gas-holder in Federal Street, with twelve-inch mains branch- 
ing off on Washington Street at Summer Street. Then another 
eighteen-inch main goes from the works to Dock Square, there 
connecting with a twelve-inch main leading directly to Camden 
Street. Then another twelve-inch main runs to Charles Street, 
across Charles Street, through Pleasant Street, and connects again 
with that twelve-inch main which goes to Camden Street. Then 
on the east side of the city, a large main passes through Commer- 
cial Street. So that yon have large mains in the centre, and large 
mains on the exterior of the city. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). In speaking of working gas at a low press- 
ure you said there was less waste. Have you ever made any 
estimate of how much you gain in the sale by working at a high 
pressure ? Of course gas burns faster under a high pressure, and 
the company sell more ? 

A. We should not make any gain because the consumer regn* 
lates his own consumption by turning the cock when he finds be 
is burning too much. 

Q. But as a matter of fact, if it is very high, it is more difficult 
to regulate, and more is consumed ? 

A. If it is very high, and the burner remains the same, then 
there is a larger amount burned. But a person instantly sees that 
the pressure is too great. If it is a fish-tail burner, it whistles; 
if a bat-wing it throws a large flame ; if an argand, it streams above 
its chimney, so he at once controls that. It is no advantage to 
the gas company to put on a high pressure, because the consumer 
stops it. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). I suppose Mr. Hyde wants to know, as » 
matter of fact, whether an increase of pressure won't produce ot> 
an average increase of consumption in a city, and whether thi*^ 
would not be desirable for a gas company. 

A. There would be certainly a large increase of consumption^ 
by the public lights, but that would be waste. Of course, no wel^- 
managed gas company desires any consumer to burn one foot of ga^ 
more than ho requires for his convenience, and of course will adapts 
the pressure under which its gas is delivered to the most eco— 
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nomical result, so far as it can. You must bear this in mind' always, 
that the pressure must be such that the consumer shall have all 
he wants and when he wants it. If he wants to light up his whole 
house, he must have enough to light every burner ; of course I 
am unable to say how large a loss it would be to our corporation 
provided we worked at a very high pressure. That we have 
never done, and therefore I am unable to say. But of course it is 
evident that we do not work under high pressures when our whole 
loss of gas unaccounted for is less than ten per cent. 

Q. (by the Chairman). If you desire to burn poor gas, you must 
burn under a higher pressure, musn't you ? 

A. No, sir. The greater the specific gravity, the greater press- 
ure it will bear. 

Q. Don't you require a less pressure for a rich gas ? 

A. You can bum a rich gas under a moderate pressure of 
coarse ; but you cannot move molasses through mains as fast as 
you can water under the same pressure. One is a heavier sub- 
Btaoce than the other. So it is with gas. Gas of 0.400 will move 
under a lighter pressure than gas of 0.500. 

Q. The question is whether gas coming from a meter under a 
pressure of 2 J inches, cannot be economized to the consumer by 
taking oflf that pressure behind the meter. 

A. There is no objection to that. 

Q. Can it not be done better there than by turning the faucet 
near the burner ? 

A. I think myself it is better to turn the meter cock. That we 
always advise. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Suppose you have a higher pressure than 
is necessary, does it not tend to condense the gas as it goes 
through the dry meter, which gas, when it comes out, again ex- 
pimcls, and which would be in favor of the consumer? 

A That would be hardly calculable. I could hardly make an 
estimate of that. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). What number of miles have you of street 

A About 85. 

Q' What was your production of gas last year ? 

A. (kr production was 373,000,000 cubic feet. 

50 
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Q. A\)out what is the number of your consumers ? 

A. Oar present consumers are about 15,500, I should say, in 
round numbers. 

Q. The number of meters set? 

A. I think the number of meters set on the first of December 
^as 15,900. We don't count a meter a consumer, as they do in 
some places. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Do you know how many miles of mains 
there are in Philadelphia ? 

A. I cannot tell from memory. The Reports will tell. 

The CHAraMAN. It is said to be 475. * 

Witness. That covers all the environs of Philadelphia too. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). What is your maximum consumption? 

A. Our largest consumption has been 1,975,000. That was this 
month. 

Q. Now will you state to the committee what the capacity of 
your works is, as compared with the demand ? 

A. Every gas work, of course, must anticipate the demands that 
may be made upon it. 

It cannot work up and overtake the demand as fast as it comes; 
it must be ahead of it. I should say, as a general rule, that every 
gas work ought to be a year before the demands that are made 
upon it, so that in case of any accident, there may be a reserve 
upon which it can fall back. For instance, if we have a certain 
number of retorts to-day in use, if by any accident to a gas-holder, 
we should require an additional number of retorts, we should have 
them all ready to fire up — as is the case. 

Q. You have gas-holders and street mains enough for a largely 
increased consumption ? 

A. We have. 

Q. And your retorts are about a year in advance ? 

A. Our retorts are more than a year in advance. We have jnst 
finished a new retort-house, which we hope will carry us two or 
years in advance — depending of course, upon the condition of the 
city, as it may be left by the progress of business. 

Q. At what price do you sell your gas ? 

A. Wo sell our gas to the private consumers at $3.25 ; at least, 
we sell gas by meter at $3.25 ; for the public lights, at $2.50. 

Q. How many public lights are there, as near as you recol- 
lect? 
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A. Not quite 2,900. 

Q. These prices you have named include the tax ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is you pay the tax, and do not charge it to the con- 
sumer in addition to these prices ? 
A. We pay the tax. 

Q. (By the Chairman). Don't you call that quarter of a dollar in 
addition to the cost of the gas? 

A. It goes into the cost of the gas, certainly. 

Q. Didn't you put on that quarter after the passage of the law ? 

A. We did, when the law was passed, add 25 cents to our bills, 
but we have struck that out, and now simply charge a round sum. 

Q. You deemed that a tax by the General Government? 

A. We did. 

Q. Last year the tax was 30 cents a thousand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Was not that tax imposed upon the 
consumers ()f gas at the request of the Gas Companies of the 
United States? 

A. Not of the Boston Gas Light Co. Mr. Roome stated why 
it took place. It was put on for the purpose of assisting those 
companies which were limited by their charters as to the price at 
which they should sell their gas. Mr. Roome was more largely 
interested than any one else. 

Q. Didn't he represent the Boston Gas Light Co. when he went 
to Washington? 

A. No, sir. We had no connection with him. 

Q. You had no objection to receiving it, of course? 

A. Well, sir, it is a part of the cost of our gas. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). There is nothing in your charter to 
limit your price ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Therefore whether you were allowed by law to add the tax 
to your bills, or whether you charged an increased price in your 
bills, the result is identical to you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you state to the Committee what your arrange- 
ments are with the city of Boston in regard to the public lights? 
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A. The arrangement of the city with the Gas Co. is simply 
this: that they are to furnish five cubic feet an hour to each 
burner, for which they receive one cent and a quarter, which is 
the same as $2.50 a thousand. They light, extinguish, and clean 
the lamps, paying therefor to the men employed for that pur- 
pose the sum which the city allows them for the service. The 
lamps are lighted by a card furnished by the City Superintendent 
of Lamps, and the lighters are directed to light such extra hours 
as by reason of overclouding of the moon the streets may be con- 
sidered dangerous for travel by horse or on foot. I think that is 
the reading of the agreement with the city. The result is, that 
the regular number of hours in a year is about 2,700, 1 think, and 
they light 100 or 150 extra hours, according as storms happen or 
the moon is obscured. 

Q. Who fixes the size of the burner? 

A. The city delivers to us the burners. 

Q. Five feet burners ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And those burners are put on and kept in order by the men 
you employ ? 

A. Yes, sir. We have nothing to do with fiirnishing the burn- 
ers. The burners are given to us, and we put them on. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You employ the men, and pay them? 
A. We pay them what the city pays us. 
Q. They are in your employ ? 

A. In that sense they are. We get no advantage from that 
We pay them what the city pays us. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Won't you state what improvement this is 
on the old system ? 

A. Under the old system, the public lamps were lighted by the 
watchmen who were employed by the city, and not directly 
responsible to the Gas Co. People over whom the Gas Go. had 
no control were placed to take care of its property. They were 
not responsible to the Gas Co., and in consequence, no system of 
military order could be established in the management of the lamps. 
Every lighter lighted, generally, according as he was directed by 
the city, but it was of no consequence to him whether he lighted 
half an hour early or half an hour late, or whether the lamp 
burned an hour or two hours after daylight, so long as he reu- 
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dered the required number of hours as burned. The result was, 
a large loss to the company. In conference with the Mayor, it 
was seen that the true way was, to put the public lamps in our 
hands, and hold us strictly responsible. That change was made, 
and a time-card furnished to every policeman, with directions, if a 
lighter did not light or extinguish his lamps precisely at the time 
specified by the card, to report him to the Chief of Police, and be 
reported to the Superintendent of Lamps, so that the city had a 
check on them, and under that arrangement, the department has 
been managed to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Q. Under the old system, the neglect of the lighters told 
against the Gas Co. ? 

A. Very much so. If a lighter kept his lamp dirty, or lighted 
at improper hours, the Gas Company got the reputation of not 
doing a thing well which they had no control over. The result 
was, to make the Gas Co. directly responsible for their work, and 
the arrangement has been a satisfactory one. 

Q. By the present method of giving cards to the police, they 
are able to keep watch over the lighters employed by you, and 
see that the lamps are lighted in season, and not extinguished 
before the hour? 

A. Precisely, sir. 

Q. So that, under the present system, if the police do their 
duty, there can be no loss to the city ? 

A. No, sir. Then, in order that there may be a thorough 
check upon the doings of these lighters, they are required to re- 
port at the office of the Gas Co. every Saturday, any hours of 
extra lighting beyond the card which may have taken place, and 
our Superintendent then requests the City Superintendent to see 
if they are correct, and if they are, then they go upon the record. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Are not the same consequences likely 
to ensue with regard to the city interests that happened before 
with reference to the interests of the Company ; that is, the thing 
be reversed ? 

A. I don't see how the city is harmed, in any particular. The 
city has its agents to see that we do our duty. 

Q. Who are they ? 

A. The Superintendent of Police and the police. The police 
are required to report every neglect on the part of the lighters. 
It sometimes happens that a lamp-lighter meets with an accident, 
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perhaps falling from his ladder, and is unable to go on with his 
work ; and in such cases, a report has been made to the office by 
the police, and a substitute has been put upon the district, and 
the work goes on regularly. 

Q. Have you any idea that the policemen take any note of this? 

A. No policeman ever came to me to make any report ; but we 
have an Inspector of the Public Lights, and the information must 
come to the office. 

Adjourned to Wednesday, at six o'clock, p.m. 

Wednesday, Dec 19, 1866. 
The Committee met shortly after six o'clock, and the direct ex- 
amination of Mr. Greenough was resumed. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). We were on the subject of the public 
lights when the examination was broken off. Are you able to 
give a statement of the comparative cost of the public lights 
in Philadelphia and in Boston? 

A. In Boston, in the year 1865, there were 2,827 public lamps, 
each of which burned 2,728 hours. There may have been a few 
less or more. These are the figures made up in the Auditor's 
Report. They are not the average, any more than the figures 
given in the Philadelphia Report. The city paid for gas last year 
$98,035.11 — being an average of $34.68 per lamp. For lighting, 
cleaning and extinguishing the lamps, the city paid to the Com- 
pany, who paid it over to the lighters, $15,937.84 — being $5.64 
paid for lighting, clenning and extinguishing each lamp, — mak- 
ing the amount paid by the city for gas and lighting $113,972.- 
95, or an average of $40.32 per lamp. I may state here, in this 
connection, that the public lights are lighted a very different 
number of hours in various cities. In London, they light 4,304 
hours, their latitude being considerably to the North of ours, and 
their nights longer, necessarily, in winter. In New York, they 
light 3,838 J^ liours — lighting all night, in the same manner that 
they do in London. We light here by the moon, with such extra 
hours as may be necessary from storms or darkness happening, when 
the moon is in the ascendant. I have here the number of extra 
hours for the last four years. In 1862, we lighted 192 extra 
hours in the whole year, on account of dark nights. In 1863, 
177 hours. In 1864, 80 hours. In 1865, 85 hours. In 1862, 
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each lamp burned 2,926 hours; in 1863, 2,878; in 1864, 2,707; 
and in 1865, 2,764 ; — making an average for the four years of 
2,818 hours. I before stated, that the lighting of the lamps 
according to the Auditor's Report, was 2,728. There you will 
notice a discrepancy ; but the city's year is from April 30 to 
April 30, while our year is from the first of January to the first 
of January, so that I was obliged to take the figures from the 
Auditor's Report of the number of lamps in use at that time. In 
Philadelphia, by the report which is here before us, I find that 
there were lighted, in the year 1865, 7,405 lamps (p. 53). The 
city paid for the gas, lighting, extinguishing and cleaning, $434,- 
489.03 (p. 18); making the sum of $58.67 paid by the city of 
Philadelphia to the Trustees of the Gas Works for each lamp. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Lighting all night? 

A. No, sir; 2,1 l3i hours, by the table which I have here, 
which is the table of the lighting of the Philadelphia lamps. 
And whether they were lighted that number of hours is very 
doubtful. I have before me a report made to the City Council of 
Philadelphia on Tliursday evening last, by a Committee who were 
called upon to investigate the condition of the Gas Works. This 
was published in all the papers of Philadelphia last Friday, I 
believe, or, at least, in all the principal ones, but this paper which 
I happen to have is the Daily News of December 14. In this re- 
port is the following paragraph : — 

" The facts about the street lamps are extraordinary, and show 
that the lamps for several weeks were lit an hour later and put 
out an hour earlier in the darkest nights and the most dangerous 
condition of the streets, in December, 1865, than they ought 
to have been, by reason of a short supply of gas ; and that the 
city was for a long time deprived of the full light she was entitled 
to, mufflers being put upon the burners, which were subsequently 
disposed of as old brass, causing a loss of several thousand dollars." 

So that we perceive from this statement that it is not probable 
that they were lighted even 2,113 hours. And yet, with that 
payment of $58.67 per lamp, you will see, on page 4, that they 
give, as the loss on their public lighting, $191,650.21. I hardly 
think it is worth while to pursue the analysis of these statements 
in regard to the Philadelphia lamps much further. The farther 
you go, the more extraordinary the statements appear. At any 
rate, we have the fact that tbey paid $58.67 per lamp. 
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Q. (by Mr. Jewell). For about 600 less hours than we bum, 
they paid about $18 a light more? 

A. $18 a light more ; and any gentleman who has ever been in 
Philadelphia and in Boston can judge by his own eyes as to 
the relative quantity of the gas burned in our lamps and theirs. 
Of course, I have never seen the Philadelphia lamps tested, but I 
think a moderate estimate would give at least 25 per cent more 
per hour in Boston than in Philadelphia. 

Q. The amount burned in New York, I think, is three feet per 
hour? 

A. Three feet. The New York lamps burned last year 3,8331 
hours each, and in the accouut which Mr. Roome said was un- 
settled, they have charged $53 per lamp for that service. 

Q. Is there any thing connected with the use of the public 
lamps which will furnish a test of the quality of the Boston gas, 
as compared with the New York and Philadelphia gas ? 

A. I don't know that I can say that the test which I am going 
to mention is an absolute test of the grade of the gas, but it is* 
very extraordinary fact, whether it is to be referred to the grade: 
or any thing else. In the year 1859, I think (it may have been 
1860), upon a severely cold night which occurred, when the te* 
pcrature was far below zero, every public light in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, went out. On that same 
night, with the temperature at a lower point, in Boston there 
were not five public lamps which were put out by the cold. That 
fact was mentioned in tlie papers of the day, and was a veiy 
striking one. If it did not indicate that our gas was of a better 
quality, at least it indicated that for some reason or other, h 
Boston gas stood the temperature while others did not. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Was not the reason of that because, bf 
reason of the milder climate of those cities, the pipes are not so 
well protected as in Boston ? 

A. The service pipe here may be better protected, but the 
point where the public lights usually freeze is where they iB8D« 
from the ground. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). The price of the public lights was $i5^ 
per thousand, and out of that you paid 30 cents a thousand to tkf 
United States? 

A. We did. 
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Q. Making the next proceeds to the Gas Company of the 
gas baraed in the public lamps $2.20 a thousand ? 

A. At five feet delivered. We delivered more, but that was 
all we agreed to charge for, five feet; and we only charged 
for five feet. 

Q. Is there any reason why the city of Boston should have gas 
cheaper for the public lamps than private consumers? 

A. That formerly was a mooted question. It was supposed 
that certain privileges were granted to the Gas Company where- 
by the city could charge to the citizens who used the gas any 
difierence in the price made in the city's favor on the public 
lights. Of late years, in the great cities of Europe, the public 
lights are charged at the same price as private consumers. The 
same custom prevails in New York and Philadelphia. I don't 
know how it is in cities further South, but in Philadelphia and 
New York the price is intended to be uniform. 

Q. Are you aware of any city except Boston where the public 
lamps are supplied at a different rate from those of private con- 
sumers? 

A. Oh, yes ; there are three or four cities still remaining in 
that condition. 

Q. Is that, in your judgment, a just system to the consumers of 
gas? 

A. It is not, because the gas consumers are required to pay for 
any loss on the difference in price to the city. If any loss is 
made upon the public lights, of course the Gas Company must 
charge it to the private consumer. A Gas Company must live, 
like any other corporation. 

Q. It is a relief to the tax paying citizens, at the expense of the 
general consumers ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Are you at liberty to state the actual cost of your gas to the 
Company — the details of the cost of your gas? 

A. I am not. I hardly tliink that question should be put to me, 
because that is a matter which does not belong to me. The 
question of the cost of the gas is a question for the stockholders 
of the Boston Gas Light Company, and not for me. So far as I 
am concerned, it is a matter of trust to me, which I should not 
communicate to a stockholder or anybody else ; it is a part of the 
business which I carry on. 

However, with regard to that matter, I am perfectly free to 
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state certain points, which will perhaps give sufficient information 
to the city upon the subject. I can show you a little what our 
general results have been. In the autunjn of 1864, we for the 
first time failed to earn a dividend. The same thing continued for 
the first six months of 1865 — we did not earn a dividend. In the 
year 1865, gold fell, and for the last six months of 1865 and the 
first six months of 1666, we were enabled to earn dividends. 
While we were considering whether we should not be warranted 
in reducing our price for gas, the Government put a duty of $1.25 
per ton upon coals, which had hitherto been free ; so that, as we 
were unable to know what our gas would cost, we could not, of 
course, make any change in our price. We are in a very peculiar 
position — that of a manufacturing corporation which is obliged 
to fix the price of its commodity before it knows what that com- 
modity will cost. I know of no other manufacturing corporation 
which labors under the same difficulty. We are obliged to fix 
the price at which we will sell our gas, before we know what the 
material is going to cost us. Of course, gentlemen understand 
that we begin to lay in our coals for the year in June, and get 
through in December, so that our coals are laid in during the last 
six months of the year. Our labor, however, extends through the 
whole year, and with the shifting price of gold, we have no means 
of knowing, absolutely, until our accounts are made up, what our 
gas is to cost. We do not know, for the year 1866, and we shall 
not know, until our accounts are made up, which will be in March, 
whether we have made or lost in the preceding six months. 

Q. While we are upon this subject, will you state what has 
been the net cost of coals this year, as compared with 1865 ? 

A. That I cannot answer, because our coal contracts are not 
settled, and will not be settled, probably, fur thirty days yet. I 
can give the original price, and can give you the duty, of course. 

Q. State, then, as far as you can, those details. 

A. We were enabled to purchase this year, of the Pictou Co., 
by making a large purchase, our coals at 25 cts. a ton, in gold, less 
than the previous year ; so that, instead of paying 2.50 in gold, 
we pay $2.25 in gold. Then we add the duty of $1.25, in gold; 
making $3.50 per ton as the cost of our coal, in gold, instead of 
$3.75, as it would have been if the General Mining Associatiou 
had made no concession. 

Q. So that your Pictou coal costs you a dollar more a ton iu 
gold this year than last year ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). How much in currency ? 

A. They have not been paid for yet. The terms of the Com- 
pany are 90 days, and we remit from time to time such sums as 
may be necessary. 

Q. You make up the cost in currency ? 

A. We make up the cost in currency when the account is 
settled. Then we can average all our payments in gold. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Your cost in currency will depend upon 
the price of gold ? 

A. It will depend upon the average, when we get to the end. 
When we make our last payment, then we shall have the average 
gold price; and the lower gold shall fall (and I hope it will con- 
tinue to fall), the better it will be for all parties. With Albert 
coal there has been no diflFerence in price, except that we have 
had this duty to pay, which we did not have last year. 

Q. Then the Albert coal has cost you $1.25 in gold more per 
ton than last year ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you are unable to give us the details of the cost, will you 
give us the average of your sales of gas during this past year ? 

A. There is no objection to that. Selling by meter at $3.25, 
and to the public lights at $2.50, with say 9^ per cent lost by 
leakage, we average $2.84 per thousand feet as the amount re- 
ceived for the gas which we sold. 

Q. Does that take into consideration the deduction you make 
to a certain class of private consumers ? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Won^t you describe what that is ? 

A. We make a deduction of five per cent upon the city bills, 
and we make a deduction to customers burning a thousand dollars 
a year, and paying their bills promptly, as the city does, in the 
early part of each month. The amount of this I must not state 
from memory, but it makes quite an item. That is not deducted, 
neither is the loss by bad debts deducted. 

Q. But, assuming that you got $3.25 for every thing sold by 
meter, and $2.50 for the public lamps, the average receipt is $2.84? 

A. Yes, sir ; $2.84 per thousand, which we receive for the gas 
we make. 
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Q. Does this amount of $2.84 include all the taxes you have to 
pay? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Out of that you have to pay your taxes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the amount of your City, State, and United-States 
tax per thousand ? 

A. They amounted last year to 33 cents and a fraction per 
thousand feet. 

Q. So that your net receipts, independent of your five per cent 
deduction to certain consumers, and of your losses by bad debts 
was between $2.50 and $2.51 per thousand? 

A. It was. 

Q. (by Mr, Hyde). What per cent of bad debts do yon find? 

A. I have never calculated the percentage in a series of years. 
Of course, we suflFer with the community. When the community 
is suffering from " hard times," as the phrase is, of course we lose 
more than in prosperous years. In New York, the system is to 
take deposits from consumers, or from a very large part of the 
consumers, so as to prevent this loss of bad debts ; but we deal 
with a very different population from what they do. There is 
a very large number of transient people who come and go from 
New York ; but we have never felt that with a population so 
permanent as ours, it was advisable to require deposits. We 
prefer to take the risk. Sometimes the bad debts amount to one 
and a half or two per cent on our sales. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). You do require deposits in some instances? 

A. To a small extent. In cases where parties are tenants at 
will, where their landlords will not trust them with a lease, we 
don't feel that we ought be called upon to trust them for their gas, 
and we take from such parties a deposit. 

Q. What is the gross amount ? 

A. It never amounted to more than a thousand or two thousand 
dollars a year. 

Q. Do you know how much it amounts to in New York ? 

A. That I don't know. The last time I was told, it amounted to 
$400,000. 

Q. That they allow interest on, so as to make it just? 

A. That they allow interest on. 

Q. Now, have you any doubt, as a matter of fact, that you make 

loss on the public lamps ? 
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A. I have do doubt of it. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). Was not the failure to make dividends in 
the year you have named owing to extensive additions to the 
works ? 

A. No, sir ; that had nothing to do with it. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). The dividend was made as usual ? 
A. Yes, sir ; but it was not earned. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). In case you build a large gas-holder, what 
account does that go into? Does not that go into the yearly 
account ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Do you add the United States tax, in 
fixing the cost of your gas at $2.84 ? 

A. That is not the cost of the gas. That is what we receive 
for all the gas sold. 

Q. You do not give the cost of it, then ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. CuBTis. We do not give the cost, but we have said that 
selling at $2.20 to the city, we lose, and that the average amount 
we receive is $2.51, and we make a profit. That we think is 
Bu£E[cient data for the Committee to judge from. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You have not given the actual cost of 
the gas ? 

A. I have no right to give it. 

Q. You have it recorded upon the books of the Company ? 

A. There is no record upon the books of the Company of the 
cost of gas. 

Q. You appear here as the representative of the Company ? 

A. Certainly I do. 

Q. They sent you here for that purpose ? 

A. I don't know as I was sent here. I came here in order that 
they should not suffer any harm. Nobody asked me to come here. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). What is the capital stock of the Gas Com- 
pany? 
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A. $1,250,000. 

Q. Will you state how that amount represents the cost and 
value of your works ? 

A. The amount of $1,250,000 is the amount of capital which 
has been paid in. It neither represents the value nor the cost 
of our works. Our land stands upon our books at the price which 
we paid for it. It does not represent the profits of the thirty 
years' business, since 1836, over and above the dividends that 
have been made. 

Q. The small margins of earnings above the dividends, what- 
ever they have been, have been used in increasing the plant, and 
are not represented in the capital stock ? 

A. No, sir ; the profits have never been capitalized. 

Q. And all these residuums have been used to increase the 
plant, and are not represented in the capital stock, and no divi- 
dend is paid on them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They increase the value of the machine which you use, to 
earn your profits, and yet the public is not taxed in the way of 
dividends to pay the interest upon it ? 

A. That is correctly stated. 

Q. Will you give the valuation of your works by the city? 

A. I hold in my hand the list which was handed me by the 
Assessors of the valuation of our property. The real estate and 
machinery belonging to the Gas Company are valued at $2,04:7,100, 
upon which we are taxed for the present year, 1866, $26,612.30. 

Q. Have you any surplus in the form of money ? 

A. We have not. 

Q. Does the Company owe any debts at this moment? 

A. Yes, sir. I should say, in round numbers, $200,000. 

Q, Then your Company is making use of property valued at 
two millions of dollars, on which to earn a ten per cent dividend 
on your nominal capital ? 

A. By the statement we are so doing. 

Q. Can you tell what have been the dividends since you became 
connected with the Company ? 

A. Ten per cent regularly. 

Q. Payable quarterly ? 

A. Payable quarterly. 

Q. Has there ever been an extra dividend? 

A. Never since I have been manager of the Company. I find, 
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on looking over the records, that they paid 11 per cent one year ; 
somewhere about 1841, or '42. 

Q. Has there ever been any stock dividend ? 

A. Not since I have been connected with the Company. Years 
before, I believe they called in an amount of stock, on which an 
allowance was made for profits, but I found, after I came to be 
the manager of the Company, that no allowance should have been 
made, and that amount had to be replaced in cash from the 
earnings of the Company. 

Q. State whether the quality of your gas has, during your 
whole time been uniform ; — that is, whether it is the policy of 
the Company, to make a uniform quality ? 

A. We have endeavored to make a uniform quality of gas^ so 
that people who burn gas should know what to do ; that they 
might rely upon having, not only as good an article, but an im- 
proving article. We have endeavored to make our gas just as 
carefully to-day as if we were making it for the first time ; taking 
just as much pains to have our whole manufacture complete and 
perfect as if we were making it for the first time to-day. 

Q. Will you state the prices at which gas has been sold at 
various times during the history of the company ? 

A. The price in 1841 was $5.00. It was reduced on the 1st 
of January, '44, to $4.00 ; on the Ist of January, '47, to $3.50 ; 
on the Ist of January, '51, to $3.00 ; on the 1st of October, '52, 
to $2.50 ; on the 1st of April, 1860, to $2.25. It was then raised, 
on the 1st of January, 1864, to $2.50; on the Ist of July, 1864, 
to $2.75 ; on the 1st of October, '64, to $3.00 ; on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, '65, to $3.25. 

Q. Then you went through the first three years of the Rebel- 
lion without any increase of price? 

A. Yes. We hoped to be able to go through, but we found 
that the values of all commodities had changed, so that it was 
impossible. 

Q. And yet, with all the increase of prices you had made, you 
were not able to earn dividends in the latter half of 1864? 

A. The latter half of '64, and the first tix months of '65. 

Q. (by the Chairman). But you say you have made ten per 
cent dividends every year? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Why didn't you earn it at that time ? 
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A. Because the amount of onr receipts didn't come up to the 
amount of our expenses. That is the reason why we didn't ean 
it. 

Q. What was the character of your expenses ? 

A. The ordinary expenses of gas-making : nothing extraordi- 
nary. 

Q. No collateral circumstances about it? 

A. Nothing at all, merely the increase in the cost of coal, labor, 
and every thing we had to do with. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell)* Your Company supply meters withont 
charge ? 

A. We do so. 

Q. And I think you make no charge for service pipe ? 

A. That never has been our custom. 

Q. At a certain period in the history of the Company, they did 
charge for meters ? 

A. So I have been told. It is not within my knowledge. It 
was before my connection with the Company. 

Q. About 1843 or '45, wasn't it? 

A. Yes, early in the forties. 

Q. Do you know any other company that supplies service pipes 
without charge ? 

A. I don't remember any at this moment ; and it is not usual ; 
it is not the custom. 

Q. Do the companies usually supply meters without charge? 

A. The custom is different in different cities. Mr. Roome 
stated the other night that they charged meter rent. I think it 
is an American custom rather than an English custom, not to 
charge meter rent. It is expressly provided, as gentlemen will 
see by reference to the Metropolitan Gas Bill, that an arrange- 
ment is made for all the companies to charge meter rent in 
that. 

Q. Will you state what the policy of the Boston Gas Light Co. 
has been with regard to the prices of gas and dividends, since 
you have known it ? 

A. From the time that I became connected with the Company, 
in 1852, down to the present time, the policy has been uniform. 
We have felt it to be the permanent interest of the Company not 
to make large profits. We have felt, that so long as we solely 
supplied the city with gas, if we had rights, we also had duties 
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to perform to the community ; that we were bound to give them 
a good article of manufacture, and sell it at a fair price ; and 
when our profits would enable us to see our way clear to make 
a reduction, if the condition of alBTairs appeared to be permanent, 
to make that reduction; and you will find that we went on 
reducing from year to year, without any public appliances, the 
price of our gas. It is our policy to continue the same treat- 
ment of our consumers ; and the moment we can see our way to 
a diminution in price, we shall make that reduction. 

Q. Has there ever been an instance where the quality of your 
gas has been changed simultaneously with the change of price ? 

A. Never. 

Q. What is there in the manufacture or consumption of gas 
which makes it rather for the interest of the Company to reduce 
the price? 

A. A reduction in price is usually succeeded by a large increase 
of consumption. Upon the year that we made our reduction 
from $3.00 to $2.50, our receipts were larger at $2.50 than they 
had been the year before at $3.00. 

Q. And of course the consumption very much larger ? 

A. The consumption increased. We had, that year, the largest 
increase we have ever had, — 33J per cent. Upon a reduction 
of 20 per cent in the price, we increased 33J per cent in con- 
sumption. 

Q. And that of itself is an element to be taken into considera- 
tion? 

A. That is an important element. 

Q. And the fact of tlie decrease makes complaints less and less ? 

A. Certainly ; it makes fewer complaints as to the size of the 
bills. 

Q. I think you stated in one of your answers, that the question 
of a reduction came up in your mind some time in the year 1866, 
when you found you were earning a dividend ? 

A. Yes, sir, in the early part of 1866. 

Q. And that a reduction was prevented by the fact of this duty 
being put upon coal? 

A. Yes, sir. There afe two taxes which may be, necessarily or 
unnecessarily, levied upon a Gas Company in New England. I say 
New England, because the two apply more particularly to New 
England than the whole country. One of them applies to the 
whole country ; the two together apply to New England. This 
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is the only country in the world in which gas is taxed. In France, 
England, and even in the despotic govemnaents of Europe, gas is 
not taxed. Then again, there is no reason in the world why coal 
should not be free. Coal is a matter which comes home to every 
man ; it warms his house, and lights his house. Cheap coal 
makes cheap steam, and cheap iron, which are the foundations 
of the material prosperity of a country. We now pay a duty of 
$1.25 per ton, in gold, to the Government, upon Provincial coals. 
The object of that duty, I may say, so far as I understand it, is 
not revenue to the Government, but that one or two States in the 
Union shall be enabled to convey their coals to tide-water, so as 
possibly to sell them to New England. In other words, to compel 
New England to buy coals that are mined the other side of the 
Alleghanies. In that respect, the polic}'^ has failed. New England 
does not buy the coals it was intended she should be compelled 
to buy. Those two items together make, upon a production such 
as ours, about 50 cts. a thousand, which is added to tho cost of 
our gas. We hope to see that shortly removed. It depends, 
however, upon conditions which are beyond our control, of course. 

Q. And the hope of a reduction in price to the extent of 50 cts. 
a thousand, depends upon the settlement of these two questions ? 

A. And the fall of gold. The fall of gold, carrying with it the 
fall of provisions, and all t])e necessities of the working-man; and 
with that, of course, the price of labor will fall. 

Q. How does the price of labor and materials in 1866 compare 
with 1865? 

A. I sliould say they were higher in general tlian in 1865. 
Some sorts of labor are no higher; other sorts are a good deal 
higher. Skilled labor is a good deal higher than in 1865 ; build- 
ing materials are higher than in 1865; iron is higher; all the 
materials which enter into the cost of gas and the manipulation of 
gas. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Is yard labor any higher this year than 
last? 

A. Yard labor is about the same. I mentioned that skilled 
labor was higher, but not the other sort. Common laborers are 
higher. We are paying more for street labor than in 1865, — for 
the men who dig up tho streets. 

Q. The city pays for that, I believe? 

A. I bog your pardon; the Gas Company pays for it. 
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Q. I mean, for the lamp service ? 

A. Precisely. The city pays for what work it lias done for 
itself. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). You say that the cost of extending the 
works is not paid from the profits of the company ? 

A. That depends upon the character of the extension. The 
large gas-holder which we are now about to build, we shall borrow 
the money for, which will be capitalized at a convenient time. 
With the present manner in which we are carrying on our business, 
uncertain whether we shall make both ends meet at the end of 
the year, it is better for us to borrow money at five or six per 
cent, than to capitalize it at ten per cent ; so that, in general, we 
prefer rather to borrow outside than to borrow of our stockhold- 
ers at ten per cent. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Your system has been to pay ten per cent 
dividends to your stockholders ? 

A. It has. 

Q. And if you raise the money by increasing your capital, you 
have got to pay ten per cent, unless you change your dividends, 
which, under the circumstances, you think you ought not to do? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. And so you are able to save four per cent by borrowing the 
money ? 

A. In this case, we hope to. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). Was that the case with the other gas-holders 
you have built? 

A. The last stock w^e called in, I think, was in 1864, and that 
was called in with reference to the Camden Street holder, and 
some other improvements that we had then in progress. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Then, in order to save five per cent to 
the company, you put a tax often per cent uix)n the citizens? 

A. No, sir; the citizens save the five per cent Jis well as the 
company. If we are not obliged to earn five per cent more, it 
does not come out of the citizens. 

Q. You must charge the citizens ten per cent in order to get 
the profits to enable you to pay your dividends ? 

A. When we capitalize, we charge the citizens ten per cent. 
We don't divide ten per cent upon that borrowed money. Sup- 
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pose, for instance, our capital is a million, and the question comes 
up as to whether we shall borrow $200,000 or capitalize it. If we 
capitalize it, then we have got to pay $20,000 to our stockholders 
on money borrowed from them, which we have got to earn to pay 
them; but if we borrow it at five per cent, we have got $10,000 
to earn, and consequently there are $10,000 saved to the gas con- 
sumers. 

Q. How much do you have as a permanent loan ? 

A. We don't have any all the time, because when we call in 
money, we pay off the loans. 

Q. How long do you allow it to run? 

A. That depends upon circumstances. If we can borrow from 
a savings bank on two years at five per cent, we do so, in prefer- 
ence to borrowing from a bank for four or five months. We pur- 
sue the same course as a merchant would in his business. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). You must either capitalize it, or pay it out 
of the earnings of the Company ? 

A. Precisely. We don't capitalize our profits. We never pro- 
posed to capitalize our profits. 

Q. Suppose this new gas-holder costs $150,000. Now you 
either capitalize that by issuing stock, or by calling in stock and 
paying for it. 

A. We might capitalize any profits which we had on hand. 
Capitalizing is a phrase intended to express your putting into the 
form of stock any reserve of profit which you may have on hand. 

Q. (by the Chairman). You increased your capital a million of 
dollars a year ago ? 

A. Oh, no. We were permitted to issue a million of dollars for 
our capital stock. In order then to cover our possible require- 
ments for the future, we asked for leave to issue another million 
(»f stock from time to time, as it might be required, and of that 
additional million we have issued $250,000. 

Q. You have issued that to the stockholders ? 

A. Yes, sir : but they have paid in precisely the par of the 
stock — what we have asked them to do. 

Q. And all over goes t j pay these debts ? 

A. Yes, sir. We have got to do one of two things ; and sub- 
santially we arrive at the same practical result in either way. 
Suppose we issue $200,000 of stock and put it up at auction. 
That sells for whatever price you please. Then the money abjve 
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par for which that stock sold belongs to the corporation. In Eng- 
land, when such a sale of stock has taken place, that has been 
added to the plant, without interest. That is, the company has 
had it without interest, or it has been paid to the stockholders. 
It is just as broad as it is long. You give that money to the 
stockholders of the company, and they either take it themselves 
or add it to the plant. If added to the plant, it is given to the 
company without interest. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Suppose you borrow $150,000 on a tem- 
porary loan. Now, you have either got to remain in debt all the 
time, or pay it oflF out of the surplus earnings of the company, or 
let stock be issued to pay it. 

A. Precisely; it must be either one of those three things. The 
debt must be paid in some way, either from the profits, or by the 
stockholders paying in the cost of the buildings. Our policy has 
been, for all these great improvements, to call in the money for 
them paid in at the time by the stockholders, and make new 
stock. 

Q. Then why take a temporary loan at all ? 

A. Because upon new stock we are obliged to pay ten per 
cent. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). As a matter of fact, the stockholders are 
desirous that these improvements should not be paid for out of 
the profits, but that new stock should be issued, are they not? 

A. That has been the policy. 

Q. Has it not been the uniform desire of the stockholders to 
have the stock increased, so that they might get stock on which 
they would receive ten per cent continually ? 

A. The pressure of the stockholders is to have more stock, of 
course. 

Q. Whereas, the policy of the Directors has been to keep the 
plant as low as possible, for ease of management, and to satisfy 
the community? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). If the Gas Company increases its capital 
to three millions, it is a great deal cheaper for the consumer to 
pay the interest on the stock issued, than to have the improve- 
ments paid for out of the earnings ? 

A. No, sir ; the customer has only to pay the interest on the 
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are in the city of Boston 20,000 houses, and it is fair to state that 
there are 15 or 20,000 meters in Boston to-day, that never have 
passed inspection." And in another place it is said — " It is not 
an object for the Boston Gas Company to change 25,000 meters 
to-day, especially if they do not measure against them ; but you 
take those 25,000 meters and examine them closely, and you will 
find the same defects that are found in Scotland." The whole 
number of meters in use on the first of October, 1866, was 15,478: 
the whole number in use on the first of October, 1861, was 
12,903 ; this gives a total of new meters set since that time, for 
new consumers, of 2,575. But the whole number of inspected 
meters set from October, 18G1, to October, 1866, was 11,072; so 
that, deducting from that number the 2,575 which were set for 
new consumers, we find 8,497 which have been called in, inspect- 
ed, and reset. 

Q. How many would that leave which have not been called in? 

A. That would leave, not called in, about 4,500. It shows that 
we have called in at the rate of about 1,700 a year. 

The Chairman. What I stated was, that but very few of the 
meters that had been set previous to the enactment of the law 
had been inspected by the State Inspector. The point that I was 
making was, tliat if we had a City Inspector, the city would put 
upon him the duty of inspecting every single meter in use in 
Boston after he was appointed. Tlie State Inspector does not 
feel it obligatory on him to inspect any meter that was not set 
previous to the passage of the law ; and hence it was I reasoned 
that the city should have its own Inspector to go through the city 
and put his seal upon every meter. The law does not impose 
this duty upon the Inspector, any further than this : If I go to 
him with a complaint about my meter, it is taken to his office for 
inspection, and if found to measure against me, the Gas Company 
have to furnish a new meter ; but if found to measure correctly, 
I have to pay all expenses. 

Witness. The words you used are these : " Now, there are 
in the city of Boston 20,000 houses, and it is fair to state that 
there are 15 or 20,000 meters in Boston to-day that never have 
passed inspection." 

The Chairman. Never have passed the State inspection ? 

Witness. I liave given you the facts. You say there are 
15,000 or 20,000 meters that have not passed inspection. You 
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mean by that State inspection ; and here are the figures to show 
that that statement is not correct. 

Q. (by the Chairman). How many meters have you ever 
known to have been inspected that were in use previous to the 
enactment of that law ? 

A. Here are 8,497 meters which were in use previous to the 
passage of the law which have been inspected. 

Q. They have been taken from the houses and inspected since 
the passage of that law ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that by the request of the consumers ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When was that inspection made ? 

A. At different times according to our convenience. We called 
them in and had them inspected as fast as we could, and we shall 
go on until they are all inspected. 

Q. And those were meters which your agent who went round 
from house to house found defective ? 

A. No, sir. There are various ways in which meters are called 
in. You may desire to have your meter inspected and reset. 
According to the law, no meter is to be reset until it is inspected. 
Of course, every termination of the tenancy of a person ends his 
account with the meter, and we cannot begin with a new tenant 
without having that meter inspected, and so it is called in for in- 
spection. 

Q. That was done for you own convenience ? 

A. .No, sir. I beg to say, that the law has made the Gas Com- 
pany no more correct than before. If any thing the inspection of 
the Gas Company was more minute before the passage of the law 
than now. * Now, we have got a standard outside of ourselves, to 
which we can appeal. Before, we had to be our own standard. 
Exceeding care was therefore required; every thing must be 
right ; so that we took the utmost pains to see that every meter 
was inspected before it went out, and every meter was also 
inspected by the manufacturer, and warranted to be of the accu- 
racy required by us, within one per cent. We did not confine 
ourselves to two per cent ; we required the manufacturer to fur- 
nish meters within one per cent; and all those meters were 
inspected and warranted by the maker before they were set, so 
that we had a double inspection. 

68 
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Q. Woat I meant to be understood as sajing in this matter is 
this : that there was n<>thing obligatory upon you to take a meter 
fr»:»m a hoase and have it inspected. 

A. Nothing but the desire to have things right. 

Q. When th« State Inspector came in, the meters went to him ? 

A. Yes. sir. 

Q. The point is, how many of these meters have been brought 
to the State Inspector since the enactment of the law ? 

A. There is the number, — 8,497. 

Q. Brought by the citizens? 

A. No. sir. they have not been brought by the citizens. 

Q. How many did you inspect at the request of consumers 
during that time ? 

A. Xo more than the general average. We went on as before, 
desiring to l»e strictly accurate. I suppose the whole number 
inspected at the request of consumers has not been more than a 
dozen or fourteen a year since the law passed. 

Q. I By Mr. Jewell). And all the rest have been called in, in 
accordance with your own policy ? 

A- In accordance with our desire to have every thing pass 
under the inspection of the State Inspector; and the remainder 
will be called in as rapidly as possible. 

Q. Will you state what is your knowledge in regard to the ac- 
curacy of the dry meter, and how generally that is used as the 
standard for measurins: g-i>? 

A. One of the earliest objects which attracted my attention 
after I became manager of a Gas CoDipany were the meters in 
use. I found that it was a point of the utmost consequence that 
a Gas Company should have the best meter it could obtain, be- 
cause it was obvious that if the gas was accurately measured to 
the consumer, it was no more than an act of justice on the part of 
the corporation. After obtaining the best information I could, I 
sent to England, in 1852, and imported a number of the Glover 
dry meters, which after careful trial were put into use ; and from 
that time up to the present, our experience has been such with 
regard to the dry meters tiiat they have pretty nearly supplanted 
all the wet meters wliich we previously had in use. 

Q. IIow is it in other cities ? 

A. That is the case all tlie world over, — the dry meter is sap- 
planting the wet meter. There is a passage here (in the report 
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of the hearing last spring) to which I wish to call the attention of 
the Committees. There seems to have been a meeting of the 
Scotch Association of Gas Managers in Edinburgh, a report of 
which was published in the Gas Light Journal, from which the 
Chairman read an extract, omitting, however, an important pas- 
sage. The report says, " Mr. Whimster of Perth bore a similar 
testimony. He accounted for dry meters — which were used in 
shops, oflSces, ware-houses, Ac, and standing idle during part of 
the summer — not working so well as those kept constantly in use, 
from the fact that dirt and tarry matters deposited on the rubbing 
services of the valve, from the want of gas passing and thereby 
keeping it moist, get hardened ; and, on the meter being again set 
to work, the valve was consequently prevented from fitting so 
closely to its seat as was required for correct measurement — a 
thin sheet of gas beiyig allowed to pass without being measured.^^ 
That essential fact Mr. Nash left out, and then goes on and quotes 
the balance of the sentence. 

The Chairman. I wish you would read the whole of it. 

Witness. The whole of it is pretty long, but it closes as you 
read : " He also found that the material of which the measuring 
chambers were made got hard, and starting did not distend so 
freely as when (hey left the maker, and consequently registered 
quick. He had tested several dry meters which had been at work 
for some time and found them from 25 to 30 per cent slow and as 
much fast." 

Q. (by the Chairman). Then they measure as often against the 
consumers as against the Gas Light Co. ? 

A. Yes ; but the important fact is not stated, whether it was a 
two or three diaphragm dry meter. They use the three diaphragm, 
and here, we use the two. 

The Chairman. That quotation I took from "The Scientific 
American" just as it was printed. 

Mr. Jewell. You did not take it from "The American Gas 
Light Journal"? 

The Chairman. No, sir. 

Mr. Jewell. Then they garbled it. 

Witness. At a recent convention in London, which was ad- 
dressed by Mr. George Glover, he gave ten different reasons for 
the preference of the dry meter over the wet. I will not read 
them, because they cover three-quarters of a column. The 
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first point, and the most important one, is, — "It measures accu- 
rately and does not vary in its registration." The other nine 
reasons are of more or less consequence to gas-makers. 

Q. He speaks of it as a meter ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But when the coal tar comes to act upon it, he don't speak 
of it? 

A. No: but of course it measures against the company, and 
that is a matter of which the consumer will not complain. They 
state that it measures against the Company as often as against 
the consumer. 

The Chairman. Not when coal tar gets on the valves. 

Witness. At the conclusion of this convention which Mr. Glover 
addressed, and of which this paper (" American Gas Light Journal " 
of Dec. 17, 1866) contains a report, the Chairman, after summing 
up the evidence on both sides with regard to wet and dry meters, 
goes on to say — Without condemning the wet meter, which was 
certainly a most ingenious instrument, he thought that when they 
looked at the admirable contrivances and beautiful workmanship 
which were introduced into the dry meters on the table before 
them, they must incline to the opinion that more permanent accu- 
racy could be obtained by the latter instrument. Now the dry 
meters which Mr. George Glover makes are what are called the 
Croll patent two diaphragm dry meters, which we imported from 
Mr. Glover in 1852, and which we have continued to have made 
up to the present time. 

Q. And after fifteen years* experience, you find them to be ac- 
curate? 

A We find them to be the best measure of gas we have been 
able to obtain. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). Is it not possible, that by the hardening of 
the leather in a dry meter, it may pass a less quantity of gas than 
it registers? 

A. If the leathers of the meter are exposed to the air, they of 
course harden ; but there is no way in which the air can get in 
except the meter is opened. The reason why those leathers do 
not liarden is on account of the peculiar oils which are used in 
their composition. I have never seen the diaphragm of one of 
those meters harden, which has not been exposed to the air. 

Q. After a meter has been in use for some time and is allowed 
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to remain for a long period of time out of use, the leather becomes 
hardened, does it not ? 

A. It would harden undoubtedly. 

Q. And then register against the consumer ? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. (by the Chairman). It was stated by these gas men, that 
they found that meters that were in use, up to say the 1st of May, 
and then left unused, in consequence of the family being out of 
town, until the 1st of October, the coal tar had hardened upon 
the diaphragm of the meter, and it measured falsely. Of course, 
there was no air there ? 

A. I don't know what the machinery of Scotch gas works is, 
but in this city, no tar goes forward to the meter, and of course 
we do not have that difficulty. I am surprised that any gas en- 
gineer should mention such a fact, for it would indicate that the 
works were not in a proper condition. No coal tar ever went 
forward in Boston into a meter. 

The Chairman. They have so much in the burners at the Tombs, 
that they have to clean them out once in 24 hours. 

Witness. It is not coal tar ; but it is an oil which forms a con- 
stituent part of the gas, and ought to be there. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). With regard to your works, whether there 
are any pains spared to make them as free from objectionable cir- 
cumstances as possible ? 

A. Every pains has been taken to render our works as free 
from all nuisance as possible. We have done every thing which 
we have thought of ourselves, or which anybody could suggest to 
make them agreeable neighbors. I think the result is very clearly 
perceptible by anybody who visits our works, and contrasts them 
with the works in any other city. As I said the other night, I 
tbhik there are no works of their size which are so little percepti- 
ble to the senses as ours. 

Q. Will you state what is the situation of foreign works relative 
to the population? 

A. Very different in dilBTerent cities. Liverpool, which stands 
at the head of English cities in point of engineerings is supplied 
from four stations ; one of them is on the banks of the Mersey, 
and the other three are away from the river. In Manchester, the 
works are in the city. In London, gentlemen know they are all 
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in the city, substantially. I don't mean in what is called the 
city of London, — that is, in and about Temple Bar, — but I mean 
in the parishes. In Paris, the works were originally in the city. 
Paris was supplied by eight different works ; and afler an inves- 
tigation of the whole science of gas-making, by a board of scien- 
tific men, the Emperor offered a concession of fifty years' lighting 
upon certain conditions, which were accepted by the compaoies, 
and they removed the old works, which were incomplete and im- 
perfect, and gave offence, from the heart of the city, and bought 
at La Villette, about three miles from Paris, a plot of land, which 
was then inside the walls, but outside the Boulevards. In 1860, 
that district was added to Paris with the express condition that 
the gas works should not bo removed outside of the walls, and 
they are now in the city proper. I know the distance I have given 
— three miles — to be correct, because the engineer gave me the 
lengths of the pipe which leads from there to the heart of the city. 
They have a mile and a half of one size pipe, and a mile and a half 
of another size. Then they have other works not far from the 
Jardin des Plantes. In London, one station of the Chartered Co. 
is about three-eighths of a mile from the Houses of Parliament 
Another station of the Chartered Co. is in Brick Lane, and another 
in Curtain Road, about half or three-quarters of a mile from the 
Bank. The Western Gas Works, of which Dr. Hayes spoke, are 
near Kensal Green. The City of London Works are right in the 
heart of the city — about a quarter of a mile from Fleet Street. 
The Great Central Works and the Commercial Works are on Bow 
Common. (The locations of the several London Cos. were pointed 
out by the witness upon a map of the city.) In Edinburgh, the 
works are right in the heart of the city. 

Q. So that your works are not more objectionable than those of 
London, Liverpool, or Paris? 

A. Less so. 

Q. In what respects ? 

A. None of them have such good drainage as we have ; none of 
them are so favorably situated with regard to the part of the town 
occupied by residences. 

Q. State what, in your judgment, would be the cost of erecting 
new works such as would be required in Boston, taking into view 
the prospective increase of consumption in the city. 

A. The answer to that question depends upon conditions which 
are not supplied to me. I don^t know where any gas works ca- 
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pable of supplying three million cubic feet per day, — which 
would be about the proper size of works undertaking to make gas 
enough for the city of Boston, — could be put in Boston. There 
is no place where they could be put. Something has been said 
about Pine Island. There is hardly room enough there to supply 
coal yards. Besides, they would have to drain into the South 
Bay, which would make them a perfect nuisance to the whole of 
the South End, and cause all those dwellings to be vacated, or re- 
duced in value very much. I don't know where the city could 
go to put works. That is a very essential element of the calcu- 
lation. If you ask me the price of bricks and mortar and substan- 
tial machinery to build works equal to the works of the Boston 
Gas Light Co., I should say two and a half millions, irrespective 
of location ; and then, if you have your works five or six miles 
out, the pipe necessary would cost about as much as our works 
stand us in at to-day. 

Q. You regard your position upon deep water as very vital to 
the ability to produce cheap gas ? 

A. I think it was so stated by Mr. Roome, and I agree with 
him. 

Q. Do you include the distributing mains in that estimate ? 

A. That includes the distributing mains in the city. That is, 
provided the system of isolated gas-holders is adopted. If the 
gas-holders are not isolated, of course it would take larger mains 
for the city. 

Q. That you estimate at the present prices of material and la- 
bor? 

A. Yes, sir. But then, it is impossible to say what city work 
will cost. One may give estimates for city work, but I think 
there are gentlemen sitting at this table who know how much 
they may vary from the actual cost. I have no doubt that offers 
will be made to build works equal to the Boston Gas Works for a 
million and a half of dollars ; but who knows what they will cost? 
And there will be no going back ; having begun, the city must 
go through with it. If gentlemen are aware of any thing that 
the city can build as cheaply as private citizens, I have yet to be 
informed of it. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Can't they build under contract as 
cheaply as anybody ? 

A. They haven't done it yet. I don't know what they may do. 
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Q. Is not the city's money as good as yours ? 
A. I hope it is. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). What is there about the character of gas 
works which makes it less economical for a city to do the work 
than for a private corporation in this country ? 

A. Well, in the first place, I think a city can neither build nor 
manage works as cheaply as a private corporation can. To show 
what the effect is, in one city of the country, of the gas works 
being owned by the city, I will read some short extracts from 
this report on the Philadelphia Gas Works. They are very short, 
and answer the question in fewer words than I could : — 

'' To sum up the whole, the failure in the management of the 
gas works may be largely attributed to the introduction of politics 
in the appointment of the trustees and their employees. Com- 
mencing years back, the evil has grown in iforce and intensity. 
Certain it is that corruption once begun goes on increasing, and 
the last year will always be the worst. Each set of politicians, 
according to the power they possessed, used the works for their 
own ends. For a time there was a balance of strength, but in the 
spring of 1865 the domination of one of them became supreme, 
and then a wholesale discharge of their political opponents en- 
sued, and their places were supplied with political favorit-es with 
but little regard to fitness or capacity." 

In consequence of that, they suffered injury. 

" Independently of the malignant and mutinous spirit which 
party changes always are sure to engender, leading to malicious 
interference with the works, cropping out, as is shown by the 
testimony, in ruptured holders, stopped-off valves, mutilated burn- 
ers, and broken pipes, the disastrous effects upon gas retorts, 
coal, and coke, from inexperienced hands, have been shown bj 
the tables prepared, and the comparison of one year with an- 
other." 

Q. (by the Chairman). If there had not been those troubles, I 
suppose they might have supplied gas at about quarter what 
they do now? 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Is there any thing in the character of gas 
which makes it necessary that its manufacture should be under 
a uniform management ? 
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A. Well, if the management is good, certainly, because per- 
manency of management secures permanency of quality, so that 
the consumers know what they may expect in their transactions 
with the company ; and of course it creates a mutual confidence 
on the part of both, which is to their benefit. 

Q. How many agents has your company had since 1836 ? 

A. Two. 

Q. Yourself and Mr. Parracott ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have the Board of Directors continued a longtime in office? 
or have tliey been changed frequently ? 

A. The Directors have been a long time in office. One gentle- 
man, who died last year, was Director from the beginning. The 
first Board of Directors remained, most of them, until their death, 
or removal from the city. 

Q. Do you believe that it would be in the power of the city to 
build works and deliver gas as cheaply as the Boston Gas Light 
Company now delivers gas to the citizens ? v 

A. I do not. 

Q. Or as cheaply as the Boston Gas Light Co. will deliver gas 
to the city, if their previous policy is followed, in case of any fall 
in the price of materials? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Have you any doubt about it ? 

A. I have no doubt. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). Don't you think the city, with the works you 
have, could supply gas as cheaply as you supply it? 
A. I do not. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). Will you explain tfiat? 

A. Suppose the city should purchase our works to-day, at what- 
ever their valuation may be ; they, of course, would be obliged to 
sell the gas at a price to make themselves whole. The city has 
no power by which it is able to know, at the beginning of the 
year, what the gas will coat them during the year, any more than 
the Boston Gas Light Co. have. But they will know this, that 
they purchased their works, and they have got to pay interest on 
the scrip issued to pay for the works. They have got to earn 
that, at any rate, and of course to earn an amount which will 
cover their supposed leakage ; and they hare no more power to 
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know that beforehand than the Gas Company. They have got to 
pay the interest, at any rate ; if the company don't earn a divi- 
dend, they don't pay it. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Couldn't the city manage gas works as 
well as the Cochituate Water Works ? 

A. No, sir ; the conditions are very different. The Cochituate 
Water Board have not 500 places to give away. 

The Chairman. The Gas Company don't have 500 places to 
give away. 

Witness. They have about five hundred men that they give 
employment to at the present time. 

Mr. Jewell. The Cochituate Water Board don't manufacture 
the water. 

Q. (by the Chairman). The bad management of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works did not intimidate Cincinnati from undertaking to 
supply the citizens from works owned by the citizens ? 

A. No, sir ; they will have to learn wisdom from experience. 

Q. (by Mr. Hills). If the city had the present works and em- 
ployees, they would have to pay only six per cent interest, and 
would save four per cent if they could make the gas as cheaply, 
wouldn't they? 

A. But tliat all rests upon the question whether they could or 
not. 

Mr. Jewell. They would have to pay six per cent, not neces- 
sarily on the $1,250,000, but on what they had to pay for the 
works. 

Mr. Hyde. I should think the city ought to have them for 
$1,250,000 ; the rest the citizens have paid in. 

Mr. Greenough. We won't quarrel about the price, because 
we don't propose to sell. 

Q. (by Mr. Jewell). A great deal has been said about the law 
of 18G1. I should like to call your attention to that, and ask yon 
whether an accurate statement in regard to that has been made 
here, and if not, what is the correct statement. 

A. It will take me a little time to tell, but it is important I 
should put the matter right. As I said before, the accuracy of 
our meters very early engaged my attention. I determined to 
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have the best meters which we could possibly get. But in order 
to judge of the accuracy of their measurement, it was necessary 
to have a standard measure of the cubic foot. None such existed ; 
and it was not until the English law was passed that the English 
Government prepared a measure of the cubic foot. We had had 
our gas meters tested by a gas-holder made by calculation, which 
we supposed to be an entirely accurate measure. Whether 
accurate or not, it was. the measure of the Gas Company, and 
there was no other measure of the sort in New England ; and 
people were obliged to take the Boston Gas Light Co.'s meters as 
accurate, because the Gas Light Co. said they were accurate. 
Suppose we took an arithmetician to the test room of the Gas 
Light Co., and said " There is our gas-holder ; take its dimensions, 
and see whether it measures so and so,'' very few cared to make 
the calculation. So, as soon as it was possible to get the measure 
of the standard cubic foot, I imported one from England ; I think 
it was the first one that came to this country. It was sent out 
by the English Government. On bringing that here and testing 
our standard gas-holder by it, we found that we were far more 
correct than we had any right to expect. I think the diflFerence 
was two or three one thousandths of a foot. It was some very 
small fraction of a foot. Having got that here, it at once estab- 
lished the fact, that the test to wliich we had been subjecting our 
meters for the previous four or five years was an accurate one. 
But that was not sufficient ; we wanted some standard outside of 
ourselves, to which our meters could go, and be shown to be 
accurate ; and in the fall of 18G0, we petitioned the Legislature 
for a law. Our petition was referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. I appeared before them, and asked for the passage of a 
law. They said to me, " Mr. Greeuougli, will you draw a law? 
We don't know any thing about this matter ; it is a subject about 
which we have no sort of knowledge whatever; will you draw a 
law ?" I said, " No, I will not draw a law. A law which may be 
perfectly acceptable to the Boston Gas Light Co. might bo very 
hard upon the small companies scattered throughout the State, 
and 1 will not draw a law without consulting the small companies.'' 
" Will you call a meeting of the gas companies, and consult with 
them?" ** Certainly I will, if you wish it." The Committee 
expressed the wish, and I called a meeting of the various com- 
panies of the State, and stated to them what had been done by 
the Committee. They appointed a sub-committee, of which I was 
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Chairman, to draw a law and present it to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for their consideration. We drew a law, and employed 
Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., to bring our case forward properly before 
the Committee. The law passed the Legislature with one or two 
trifling amendments, and is the law now in operation in the State. 
No unfair appliances whatever were used to secure the passage 
of that law. It has been asserted by the Chairman that " Mr. 
Greenough undertook to manipulate this Committee, as he did. 
He took them to Parker's, and feasted them with Parker House 
suppers, and carried them round the city in various ways, and 
entertained the Legislature, and got them on his side." Well, 
that is a pretty broad statement, considering that I never " took 
them to Parker's,'^ never gave them " Parker House suppers," 
never " carried them round the city in various ways." I never 
" entertained the Legislature," and never "got them on ray side" 
by any personal appliances of my own. It is true that four or 
five of the gas managers who were here in town spending the 
night invited some of their friends, six or eight in number, to the 
Parker House, and did give them a supper. If that corrupted the 
Legislature, I think they were more corruptible than any Legisla- 
ture that ever sat in Massachusetts before, or, I hope, ever will 
again. 

Q. (by Mr. Curtis). Were you with them? 

A. I was not with them. 

Q. Did you have any tiling to do with it? 

A. I had nothing to do with it. Of course, I don't want the 
c^entlemen of the Committee to understand that this law is all 
right because I say so, or that the motives of the Gas Companies, 
so far as appeared to me, were honorable to them. I do say, how- 
ever, that the motives which actuated the gas companies in 
having that law passed were honorable to themselves and just to 
the community; and, to show that the impression which was made 
upon my own mind was also made upon the mind of others, I will 
read a short note written by Mr. Dana, after the whole thing was 
over : — 

42 CouKT Stukkt, March 22, 18G1. 
Dear Sir, — I have taken the liberty to suggest certain amend- 
ments, which 1 think are just to the consumer, and which, I am 
sure (from the spirit that has governed the Gas Companies in 
this matter), will be acceptable to them. 
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I always regard my relations to a Legislative Committee as 
different from those in which I stand to the Court in the argument 
of points of law. If I doubt the propriety or justice of a pro- 
posed measure, I will not advocate it, — and what I think for the 
public good, it is my duty not to oppose. 

I can truly say that I think the Bill, with these amendments, is 
not only just to all, but embraces all the justice that I think is at 
present attainable. 

Let me volunteer the remark, that as often as I have appeared 
before Legislative Committees, I think I never knew an instance 
in which corporate bodies have made so favorable an impression 
for reasonableness and fairness, as has been made by the Gas 
Companies at this session. I have been much gratified at being 
able to represent a cause conducted in such a spirit. 

Yours truly, 

RICHARD U. DANA, Jk. 
W. W. GiiEKNOuGH, Esq, 

The Chairman. Perhaps it will be as well, as I was connected 
with that matter, for me to make a plain and concise statement of 
the facts, as far as I know them. He is a little wrong in regard 
to his dates. In 1858, I was a member of the Legislature. In 
thinking over what I could do for the benefit of the citizens 
of Boston, the subject of the inspection of gas and gas-meters 
occurred to me, and I presented it to the consideration of the 
Legislature. It was referred to the Committee on Manufactures, 
of which Mr. Wentworth of Lowell was chairman. We went on 
for a number of weeks, and nothing was said to me by Mr. Went- 
worth about the draught of a bill ; but I think as late as March, and 
perhaps in April, he came to me and asked me if I could aid him 
in draughting a bill. I told him I had but little information on that 
subject, and that he being a lawyer, and practised in drawing 
bills, I relied upon him to draw a bill that should protect the citi- 
zens of the cities and towns where gas was consumed, in regard 
to its quality and the correctness of the meter measurement. 
Mr. Wentworth I think went to Mr. Greenough and asked him if 
he would assist him or would draw a bill of that nature. He de- 
clined doing it, and he came to me subsequently and asked me 
what should be done upon tlic subject. I told him we had better 
let the thing go, and take it up the following year. In 1861, 
1 brought the subject up before the Legislature again, and imme- 
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diately the Boston Gas Light Company appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, of which Mr. Freeman Walker, of the 
Senate, was Chairman. The second day of the hearing, I think 
it was, the President of the Roxbury Gas Light Company came 
into the room where the Committee was in session, and stated to 
the Chairman that he was deputized as a Committee of one from 
a Convention of gas men there in session in the city of Boston, 
representing the Gas Companies of the Commonwealth of Massa^ 
chusetts, and that he desired to present a bill of their own draught 
for the consideration of the Committee. Mr. Dexter P. Parker 
of Worcester was on that Committee, and he immediately turned 
to the Chairman, and said, " Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
that," and there was no objection made round the table. I simply 
remarked to the Chairman then, that it appeared very strange 
that a Convention of gas men of the Commonwealth, held in 
Boston, should take it upon themselves to draw a law such as 
should be passed for the protection of the citizens who were the 
consumers of gas taken from these corporations who supplied 
it in our various cities. The reply of the Chairman was, that as 
there had been no legislation on the subject, there were no pre- 
cedents in this country ; and he was willing to take any thing of 
that nature from them, and the Committee could act upon it 
as they saw fit. At that time I presented what was then called 
the Citizens' Bill for the consideration of the Legislature, and 
used my efforts to secure its pa.ssage. The Gas Companies, or 
the Gas Companies of Boston, saw fit to employ Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, jr , for he was then the highest representative lawyer 
in Boston, belonging to the Republican party ; and the old Whig 
party was not in very good odor in Boston, and such a large pro- 
portion of the stockholders being of that party, I suppose they 
thought it better policy to employ Mr. Dana, rather than to take 
a lawyer from their own body, where they have quite a num- 
ber. 

Mr. Greenough. I beg your pardon. You said you would 
state facts; now you are stating merely surmises. 

The Chairman. They are surmises based on the facts. I 
went before this Committee, and Mr. Dana appeared as counsel 
for the Gas Company. I was single-handed and alone in the 
whole matter. The bill submitted by the Gas Company was not, 
in line and letter, passed by the Legislature, but in substance it 
was. There was one section against which I entered my protest 
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as " infamous " (that was the term I used) ; and that was the sec- 
tion which gave the right to a gas company to go into a house at 
any time and take away the meter, if there was any disagreement 
between the company and the person they were supplying with 
gas. That section was altered in such a way as to fix the hours 
in which they should separate the meter from the pipes in your 
house or mine, or that of any other person. 

With reference to the matter of the entertainments that were 
given by the Boston Gas Light Company and the gentlemen asso- 
ciated with that Company as a convention in the city of Boston, I 
had the statement direct from Mr. Stebbins, of Boston, who I 
think was a representative that year, that he was going down 
West Street one evening, and saw a large body of the Represen- 
tatives on their march down that street, with Mr. Greenough 
at the head, and that, being acquainted with a number of them, 
he asked the first one he overtook where they were going. 
" Down West Street to the Gas Works ; and then," said he, " we 
are going to Parker's for a supper," or dinner, it makes no odds 
which. There is the statement in regard to this supper or dinner 
that was given to members of the Legislature. That winter, Mr. 
Giles was sent to the Legislature, and he was exceedingly active 
in his movements about the House in regard to the action that the 
House might take in the enactment of that law, and there were 
other members in that House who were particularly strong in 
their advocacy of the passage of the bill that was presented 
to the Committee ; and I was not able to get my " Citizens' Bill " 
into the House, but I did get it into the Senate, where it was pre- 
sented by a Senator from Plymouth Company, who held in his 
liand, as he stated, and I believe it was true, petitions represent- 
ing ninety-five millions of capital, and not a name upon the peti- 
tion that was not that of an active business man in the city 
of Boston. 

These are the facts in regard to the progress of this matter. 
To my knowledge, no person ever presented the subject of the 
inspection of gas and gas meters to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature, but my individual self 

Mr. Greenough. Will you allow me to remark, that the state- 
ment that Mr. Wentworth consulted with me in regard to this bill 
is an entire mistake? I never saw it until it was presented to the 
House, when it was brought to my notice by a gentleman con- 
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nected witli a neighboring ga8 company, who asked me if I had 
seen the bill. 

The Chairman. I omitted to mention that Mr. Wentworth did 
draw a bill, and came to me with it in print. 1 think it embraced 
six or eight lines. I said, "This amounts to nothing." " Then," 
said he, " we must let it go over." That is the only bill I ever 
saw until the two bills were presented in 1861, — the one coming 
from these gas men, the other from myself. In April, 1861, the 
present bill passed the Legislature. The petition went in at the 
very session when this bill was passed, that is now a statute of 
the Commonwealth. That law is mainly, line and letter, the 
very bill that was drawn by these gas companies. I pointed 
out many objections to that bill, and entered my protest against 
its passage, because it did not allow any person to inspect gas 
but the State Inspector, though he was authorized, if occasion 
required, to appoint a deputy to inspect the meters. The bill I 
drew is in print, and it can be compared at any time by the Com- 
mittee with the present bill. A fairer bill was never presented to 
the consideration of a legislative body than that bill of mine was, 
both towards the citizens and the Gas Companies. It was a just 
and fair bill. 

Mr. Greonough stated to the Committee that the Boston gas 
was a good average seventeen candle gas, and they put into the 
bill, that the standard should be fifteen candles. Mr. Greenough 
strenuously opposed that, and got it reduced to twelve. When he 
objected to the standard of fifteen candles, the Committee replied, 
— " Why, you represented your gas as being an average of 17 
candles, and why should you object to the standard being 15?" 

Mr. Greenough. The answer to that is, that, as far as Boston 
was concerned, it was of no consequence ; but as the law was ap- 
plicable to the whole State, and there were companies that could 
not afford to make gas as high as that, it was unjust to establish 
a standard that they could not come up to. 

My attention has been called to another point in the statement 
of the Chairman last spring. He says, — "That law was log- 
rolled through the Legislature by the Boston Gas Company. 
They went into convention with tlie other companies of the State, 
and passed that bill, which was drawn by his [Mr. GreenoughV] 
father-in-law.^^ That refers to Mr. Curtis. He never saw the bill, 
BO far as I know, until it had passed the House. The bill, I think, 
was substantially written by me. 
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Q. (by Mr. Curtis). By Dr. Hayes's testimony, it appears that 
when he was employed by the company, the illuminating power of 
your gas, by photometric tests, was from 22 to 23 candles. You 
have stated that the quality of your gas now is the same as then, 
and you state the illuminating power as 19 candles. Will you 
state how you reconcile these two statements ? 

A. Well, we use the same material that we did then, and we use 
it in substantially the same proportions. But the photometer 
which we used at that time was different from the one we use 
now ; and to show what that was, I will read a short note from 
Dr. Storer, which he has written to me to-day : — 

132 Tremont Street, Dec. 19, 1866. 
W- W. Greenouoh, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your inquiries concerning the value of 
the gas furnished by the Boston Gas Light Company to consumers 
during the period that I have held the position of consulting 
chemist to the company, I would reply that I have inspected the 
gw daily, at the office in West Street, since July, 1857, — making, 
on the average, some 23 or 25 observations for every month since 
that time. 

The gas has improved decidedly in quality since 1857. At the 
time when I first became connected with the company, the gas 
was habitually tested, not with the Bunsen photometer, such as is 
employed by other Gas Companies in Europe and this country, 
but by another instrument, — called by us the Eitchie-Hayes pho- 
tometer. The results obtained by the instrument last named are 
not directly comparable with those afforded by the Bunsen pho- 
tometer; — they are always more favorable for the gas than the 
results obtained with Bunsen^s instrument. 

At my request, the Ritchie-Hayes instrument was replaced in 
the winter of 1857-^58 by a Bunsen photometer, imported from 
London. As tested by this Bunsen photometer, our gas measured 
IG or 18 candles in 1857, — against the twenty-odd candles which 
were then indicated by the Ritchie-Hayes instrument, — and it 
has continued to measure as high as 16 or 18 candles from that 
time until the present. 

During the year 1866, the average candle power has been about 
19. The gas has been better purified during the last two or three 
years than ever before. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

FRANK H. STORER. 
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Q. Dr. Hayes made another statement, to the effect that it 
would bo expedient, and perfectly practicable, to put pipes under- 
neath the sidewalks in the streets. How is that? 

A. Well, of course, every thing is practicable; but all the pipes 
that we had under the sidewalks we were obliged to take out, one 
after the other, until now we have no pipes, I think, under any 
sidewalk. In Boston, the custpm has prevailed for many years of 
putting arches under the sidewalks ; and then, of course, large 
mains could not be put in there, because, in case of breakage, the 
neighborhood of the houses would render them dangerous, and it 
would be very inconvenient to have them there. Besides, if you 
lay mains under the sidewalks, you have got to have two, one 
under each side of the street, so that it would add greatly to the 
expense of distribution. Of course, every thing is practicable, if 
you will pay the money for it, but this would be very inconvenient 
and costly. 

Q. There is a provision in the present law, that the Inspector 
shall not recommend meters. In your opinion, is that a proper 
provision, and why so ? 

A. A most just provision, because the first condition with regard 
to an Inspector should be, that he is eminently impartial ; that he 
shall not take fees from this man or the other for commending this 
little invention or that; but that he should be paid a suflficient 
sum to make his services entirely impartial, so that everybody 
could appeal to him as a truthful person. He should not be sub- 
jected to the suspicion of taking money for certificates. 

Q. Have you or any other Gas Co., as far as you know, any 
objection to a customer furnishing his own meter, if he chooses, 
if it is stamped ? 

A. No, sir ; certainly not. 

Q. And he mjiy keep that meter at any temperature he pleases, 
or that ho thinks is most beneficial to himself? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. What information is there that a City Inspector could im- 
part to the public that they cannot get from the Stiite Inspec- 
tor? 

A. I don^t know of any. 

Q. Have you any objection to tlie city now having an Inspector 
of their own, to be paid by themselves, to make an examination 
an(i inspection of your gas as many times a day as they choose? 

A. Not at all. 
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Q. And publishing the results in the papers ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. There has been a good deal said about some of the compa- 
nies in London making exclusively Cannel gas, and other com- 
panies making Newcastle gas, — is there any line of demarcation 
between these two kinds of gas ? 

A. I have nothing to add to the statement of Prof. Rogers. 
He says, " We talk about the distinction between Cannel gas and 
common gas ; there is no precise line of demarcation to be drawn 
between them. There is an immense variety in. common coal gas, 
and a very great variety in Cannel gas. There is a gradation of 
one into the other." 

Q. You have heard what has been said about an instrument or 
device called a " Governor," — are you acquainted with that? 

A. I am. 

Q. Have you one at your works ? 

A. We have. 

Q. Do you know of any mechanical device which can equably 
and successfully regulate the pressure from gas-holders concen- 
trated about works at a distance of three or four miles from the 
point of distribution.? 

A. There is no such instrument that I have ever seen, and I 
don't think one could be made. I don't think it would be practi- 
cable to do it, so as to insure that every person should burn his 
gas at precisely the same pressure every hour of the night. 

Q. I should like to ask you what is the standing, among gas 
people and gas manufacturers, of Col. Roome, and what is the 
value of his statements upon any point ? 

A. I know no engineer in the country his superior or equal. 
No man has had so much experience as Col. Roome. 

Q. In respect to the construction of gas machinery, what is 
your opinion of the value of Mr. Starr's opinion? 

A. He is well known among gas people as being the largest 
manufacturer of gas machinery in the United States. He has 
built many entire works by contract, and is a perfectly compe- 
tent and trustworthy person. 

Q. I should like to know whether you have previously known 
Mr. Salisbury, who has testified here as an expert in gas mat- 
ters? 

A. I never saw him until I saw him here, and never heard o 
him before. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 

Q. Do you decline, or do you not, to state to the Committee the 
cost of your gas here in Boston ? 

A. I do decliQC, certainly. 

Q. On what grounds do you decline ? 

A. Because I have no right to state it. 

Q. If you were losing money on your gas, should yon also 
decline to state the cost? 

A. I think not. 

Q. And therefore it is because you are making money on your 
gas that you decline ? 

A. I have said that we were making money latterly, but did 
not make money in 1864 and '65. 

Q. And it is for that reason you decline to state to the Com- 
mittee the amount you make ? 

A. It is not customary for the seller of merchandise to tell the 
man who buys it what it cost him. 

Q. Being here as a witness, to give the Committee all the light 
you can as a citizen of Boston, you decline to state the cost of 
your gas ? 

A. Being here as witness before the Committee, under cross- 
examination, I decHne to state what the gas costs. 

Q. Or on direct examination ? 

A. Or on direct examination. 

Q. Col. Roome had no objection to stating what his gas cost? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. Because he was losing money ? 

A. He was losing money. 

Q. And what is your motive in withholding from the Committee 
this knowledge? 

A. I don't know that I can say any more on that point than I 
have. I decline to state what the cost of the Company's gas is. 
I decline stating any thing further about it. 

Mr. Hyde. This is hardly what the Committee expected. 
When the Committee commenced its session, I made this remark, 
that I supposed the Committee had no power to force the attend- 
ance of witnesses, nor to compel answers ; I have since found 
that I was mistaken, and that the Committee have power to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses. How far that power Confers the 
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right to compel answers in accordance with the decision of the 
courts, that tlie granting of a constitutional right carries with it 
all tlie powers necessury to make that right available, I will not 
consider here ; but I stated dit'tinctly, at the outset, that I wished 
to have an understanding upon the matter as to the questions 
that might be put, and the answering of them ; anS I think it was 
understood, — at least the Committee were given to understand, — 
that if the witnesses we produced were put upon the stand, and 
allowed to be cross-examined by the opposite side, we should 
have the same privilege in regard to the witnesses put upon the 
stand by the other side. Of course, in a case like this, the party 
on the other side is the Gas Company. Their principal witness 
is the agent. At the request of the Company, that agent has 
been allowed to be withheld until the close of the hearing. The 
Gas Company have been allowed to put in every thing they de- 
sired ; and having put in all their other evidence, they now offer 
their agent as their last witness ; and when he is asked a perti- 
nent question, which affects the city, the answer is declined. 
Now the City of Boston does not stand in this case in the same 
position as that of a purchaser in regard to merchandise. The 
City of Boston grants to the Gas Company a franchise — an ex- 
clusive franchise — a monopoly. That franchise or monopoly 
granted by the city — I mean, of course, through the charter 
that comes from the Legislature — is of very great value. I 
suppose the Gas Company would not like to have it taken away 
for fifty or a hundred thousand dollars a year. Now, the city 
being engaged in investigating this matter, the Gas Company 
admitting the city's right to investigate, by appearing here by its 
agent and by counsel, and a pertinent question having been put, 
which is relevant to the hearing, having reference to the very 
question under investigation whether the citizens are being fairly 
treated by this Company, which is receiving a franchise from the 
city worth fifty or a hundred thousand dollars a year for nothing, 
or for what little may be saved by the reduction on the street 
lamps, as compared with other customers, — this pertinent ques- 
tion, I say, having been put, the agent of the Gas Company de- 
clines to answer, putting it upon the ground of right, while he 
admits that, if they were losing money, he would have the right 
to answer. They are, therefore, making money, and as that 
money is made out of the citizens of Boston, as the Gas Company 
have confiented to appear here, as the Gas Company have put in 
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their evidence and cross-examined the witnesses for the city, it 
certainly is not courteous to the Committee to refuse to answer 
the question. It certainly is not usual in a hearing, after a man 
has told all his own side, to refuse to tell the other, unless he puts 
it upon the ground that it criminates himself. As I have said, 
fearing that something of this kind might occur, I forestalled it, 
by stating distinctly, at the opening of the hearing, that I wished 
to understand whether all proper questions would be answered. 
Now, although neither Mr. Greenough nor his counsel assured ub 
that every question we might ask would be answered, they did 
assure us, by acceding to that, or making no objection, and going 
on with the examination, that every reasonable question should 
be answered. I will admit, what Mr. Greenough states here, that 
the Gas Company can make gas cheaper than the City of Boston 
can ; I think any Company can. Now, if the Gas Company is 
only charging a fair profit, and furnishing a proper quality of 
gas, — and upon the quality of the gas we have had evidence,— 
then the Gas Company have made out their case ; if not, then the 
city have sometliing to say about it. I think that is the way this 
matter stands. I do not, of course, wish to press Mr. Greenough 
unreasonably, nor to do any thing which should unreasonably 
affect his relations to the Company. But the Company have ap- 
peared here, and, by appearing, have conceded the right of the 
Committee to ask all reasonable questions. Of course, it was 
known from the first, that one of the most important questions 
would be, " What does the gas cost the Company?" and we have 
left the question until now, because they said Mr. Greenough 
should take tlie stand, and should submit to cross-examination in 
a reasonable manner. 

Mr. Stackpole. I can hardly add any thing, Mr; Chairman, to 
what the gentleman on your right [Mr. Hyde] has said, because 
he has stated the points so clearly. I was about asking the Com- 
mittee, when he spoke, whctlier they desired me to go on with 
this cross-examination, the witness declining, and persistently de- 
clining, to answer questions involving those facts which are the 
most pertinent for the Committee to know. If he declines to 
answer those questions, I do not see that it can be of any avail 
to go on with this examination, and I desire the judgment of the 
Committee upon that point. 
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Mr. Jewell. I don't think I ought to cJlow these statements 
made by the member of the Committee, Mr. Hyde, or the counsel 
for the city, to pass without remark. In the first place, I recol- 
lect perfectly well the statements to which Mr. Hyde has alluded 
in reference to this hearing ; they were made, I believe, in some 
conversation which took place between him and myself. He said 
— *' We are going on with this hearing; we are going to call 
witnesses. We know perfectly well that we cannot compel at- 
tendance nor answers, but we shall go on with the examination, 
and you will get such people to come here as you can ; " but nothing 
took place between us (if it is to that conversation that the gentle- 
man refers) which should bind us to allow Mr. Greenough, if he 
had the right, to make statements which he thinks he ought not to 
make. I diflFer, Mr. Chairman, from the gentleman, in the remark 
that it would be proper for him to make the statement, even if we 
were making gas at a loss. The knowledge which he has of the 
details of making gas is his property, as Trustee of his Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Stackpole. I have not asked him for a single fact of that 
kind. I have simply asked him for the cost of his gas. 

Mr. Jewell. That is among the economies of his company, 
and he has no right to communicate it, in my judgment. I under- 
take to say that he would be very much in the wrong if he should, 
at this hearing or any hearing, give the details of the economies 
of his corporation. I recollect perfectly well when an attempt 
was made, before a Committee of the City Government, to fish out 
the economies of the Gas Light Company, by persons who wanted 
to open the streets of Boston, for the purpose of knowing whether 
their scheme was a money-making one or not. Why, they sum- 
moned Mr. Giles and Mr. Greenough, by a Justice's subpoena, 
before a Committee of the City Government, to try to compel them 
to state the details of their manufacture and the profits on their 
gas; and they stated, in a printed circular addressed to the City 
Government, that they wanted to bring them here for that purpose ; 
and although they didn't say that, the truth was, they wanted to 
know whetlier they had a good operation in hand. I say that Mr. 
Greenough would be unjust to his stockholders and officers, and 
unjust to himself, if he came here and made known the details of 
his business; and when you ask him the naked question, " What 
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did your gas cost at a certain time?" you lay the fonndationto 
ask att intuiy more questions about the dotiiils as you please. 

Mr. Stackpole. Better wait till we ask them. 

Mr. Jewell. Better stop on the threshold. We have shown 
by all tlie testimony, — Dr. Hayes himself says, — that gas cannot 
be made and sold at a profit, except at $2.50 a thousand ; and we 
have shown you that tlie average net that our gas produces is only 
about $2.51. Mr. Roome, a most excellent man and most skilful 
officer, has been here, and he tells you that the Boston Gas Light 
Company cannot make its dividends and sell gas at a less price 
than now ; and if he don't know, who does ? 

Mr. Hyde. That is just the point. The Gas Company have ap- 
peared and given evidence as to what gas cost^, and the counsel has 
argued that they have proved that the price charged in Boston is 
not unreasonable. This case is different from the one where he 
says the Gas Company were compelled to come here. He has 
come here voluntarily, and has been permitted to say whatever he 
pleased to the advantage of the Company, and argues that they 
have proved a point by inference. We ask for a specific answer 
to the question which they say is answered by drawing an infer- 
ence. The counsel asks us to infer that their gas costs them 
about $2.50 per thousand ; and yet the agent on the stand declines 
to give us the information which he insists we shall draw as an 
inference. There is the inconsistency. 

Mr. Jewell. My opinion is not changed by this discussion. 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. William Gray was brought here 
by us, or came here himself, and was asked a general question on 
the subject of cotton manufacture, — do you believe he would feci 
himself at liberty to go into the details of the economies of liis 
management? Do you suppose Mr. Little, the manager of the 
Pacific Mills, would come here and allow himself to give the de- 
tails of the management of that company ; or that Mr. John 
Gardner, of the Salisbury Company, would undertake to do it? 
Not at all. That is information which belongs to those officers, 
and it is held by them in trust for the use of their corporations; 
and I say they would be derelict to their duty if they disclosed 
those facts, which might be used to their injury, not in this hear- 
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ing, but elsewhere. We have said already, — Mr. Greenough has 
told you, — that at $2.20 a thousand, gas is sold at a loss ; and we 
have shown that the average we receive is only $2.51 a thousand. 
It seems to me that we have given all the data we ought to be 
expected to give. 

Mr. Stackpole. The Committee will at once see that I can 
present no case unless I am able to test the witness's statements 
by cross-examination. The case is too plain for argument. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). As I understand Mr. Jewell, your gas is 
Bold to the citizens at $3.25, to the city at $2.50, and the average 
is $2.84. 

Mr. Greenough. No, not of those two sums. We manufacture 
a certain amount which costs us so much per thousand cubic feet. 
For that, we get paid by the City, $2.50 a thousand; we get paid 
by meter, $3.25 ; and for the balance, 9^^, we don't get paid at 
all. 

Q. I understood you to say, that the average price of your gas 
18*2.84? 

A. I said the average receipt for the gas consumed was $2.84. 

Q. That includes the city and all ? 

A. Yes, sir; but does not include losses by bad debts. 

Q. Is not that charged to the cost ? 

A. No, sir. This is the amount of gas sold. From this sum is 
to be deducted the sum lost by bad debts, and the discounts made 
to large consumers. Deduct the amount paid for taxes, 33 cents 
and a fraction from $2.84, and you get the sum Mr. Jewell has 
given as our net receipts. 

Q. ( by the Chairman ). Do you include the sum received for 
coke and coal tar in making up that amount ? 

A. No ; the coke and coal tar are not included. 

Q. How many thousand tons do you sell in a year? 

A. The sales of coke vary very much from year to year. I 
think, for the year 1865, the total sales of coke and coal tar 
amounted to about $70,000. 

Q. What did you get a ton for coke ? 

A. I don't remember, but I think $6.00 or $7.00 for that which 
we sold. 

66 
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Q. In 1864, didn't you charge as high as $8.00? 
A. I don't recollect what we charged then. At one time, we 
sold it as high as $8.50. I think that was in the fall of 1864. 
Q. You did sell as high as $9.00 atone time, didn't you? 
A. 1 think, for two or three weeks we did, — $9.00 delivered. 

Q. ( by Mr. Hyde ). You say that you get for your gas $2.51 
per thousand, and make a profit at that ? 

A. At $2.51, with the addition of the coke and coal tar, we get 
a profit. 

Q. How much was the stock of the Gas Company when first 
chartered ? 

A. In 1828, I think it was $75,000. I am not sure about that 

Q. How much is the chartered stock now ? 

A. We have the right to issue two millions. The stock paid in 
is $1,250,000. 

Q. What is the amount laid out for real estate and buildings ? 

A. Our real estate stands upon our books, including the land, I 
think, and the office which we occupy in West Street, at about 
$700^000. I don't remember exactly, but I have given all those 
figures to the assessors. As I didn't know that I should be asked 
that question, I did not bring them with me ; they are in the 
City Hall. 

Q. That includes all your holders ? 

A. No, sir ; they are machinery. 

Q. Then what has the machinery of the Company cost ? 

A. That I am unable to say. 

Q. What have your holders cost, with the land they stand on? 

A. That I cannot tell you, because the land stands by itself. 

Q. Have you given the land in that estimate ? 

A. The land is in that estimate. 

Q. Now the buildings? 

A. It would be mere guess work — I cannot tell you. 

Q. How many holders have you ? 

A. Therie are five. 

Q. What did the Camden Street holder cost? 

A. About $125,000. 

Q. The West ? 

A. It is all guess work, it is so long since, and I have not the 
figures in ray mind, but perhaps $60,000. 

Q. The Federal Street ? 
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A. I should say about $75,000 — built in 1853. The North, 
about $90,000. Hull Street, about $30,000. This last is a small 
one. 

Q. Have you included in the $700,000 the works on your land 
at the wharf ? 

A. No. 

Q. What did they cost? 

A. I cannot tell you. I have no data to make an estimate upon. 

Q. I suppose they have been taxed ? 

A. They have been taxed. 

Q. Haven't you given in to the assessors what they cost ? 

A. No, sir ; the assessors made up their statement in the best 
way they could. 

Q. You have stated something about what it would cost the city 
to go ahead and build new works, and you must have been able to 
state that from your knowledge of what yours have cost, or else 
it cannot have any special weight? 

A. There is one item upon the valuation of street mains and 
meters, which was taken from a statement which we furnished to 
the City Gov't. They were not taken at the valuation which they 
stood at on our books, but taken, as I understand, at what the 
assessors estimated it would cost to put down the same works. 
There was an item of $525,000. 

Q. Should you say that for your buildings and machinery down 
there, aside from the gas-holder, $300,000 was too high an estimate? 

A. No. 

Q. Well, $500,000 ? 

A. They were valued for a series of years by the city at $600,- 
000 ; and the estimate which they made up was the best estimate 
which they could, after consultation upon the facts, arrive at. I 
assisted them with pleasure, to every thing that I knew. 

Q. $600,000 is a fair sum, is it ? 

A. I presume those figures would be about right. The amount 
of laud is to come out. The custom of the assessors is, I think, 
to take off so much a foot for our land. 

Q. Should you think $600,000 would be fair, taking out the 
land? 

A. I should think 1600,000 would be rather large. 

Q. $500,000? 

A. 1 cannot answer precisely. 

Q. Now, what is the valuation of the wharf property ? 
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A. $260,000. I don't remember bow tbat agrees witb tbe cobI 

Q. Now as to tbe amount of capital that it takes in coal ? 

A. The Company is obliged to buy about 50,000 tons of coal a 
year. Of course, tbe capital required for that depends upon the 
price of that coal. Our coal cost, in the year which there has 
been so much discussion about ( 1865 ), $11.47 a ton, on the 
average. 

Q. Then your capital stock for coal was hcJf a million, in round 
numbers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ( By the Chairman ). What has it cost you this year ? 

A. That I don't know. 

Q. Does it cost this year over $8.50 ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Now your street mains? 

A. You have got them there [on schedule of property of Gas 
Company]: street mains and meters, $525,000. 

Q. That is not an overestimate ? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. Would they cost the city a million to put them in to-day ? 

A. I should think they would. 

Q. Have they cost the company that? 

A. No, they have not cost the company that. They were put in 
at lower prices of iron, labor, &c. 

Q. I find here, " Houses," &c. What are they ? 

A. That is the real estate we purchased this year ; those small 
tenements, of which they took the amount from last year's esti- 
mates — $72,000, 1 believe. 

Q. Those were included by you in giving the real estate of the 
company ? 

A. No, sir. They were not upon the original statement. 
There was a second tax bill. You want to add $72,000 to the 
cost of the real estate. 

Q. Does the company own any stocks as invested property ? 

A. Not at all. It has no investment in any thing else except 
its own property. 

Q. I understand the company has received from the stock- 
holders $1,250,000. Has that all been paid in cash? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The rest of the property of the company has been earned 
by the company? 
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A. Has been earned by the company, or is owing to the rise in 
real estate. 

Q. How great is the debt of the company ? 

A. About $200,000. 

Q. When did your connection with the company commence ? 

A. In 1852. 

Q. From 1855 to 1865, were not the profits of the Gas Com- 
pcuiy, after paying for the cost of the gas, — I mean the cost 
of the coal, and the cost of extracting the gas, — paying for 
their repairs and labor, and the usual wear and tear, but not pay- 
ing for any increase of working mains or any increase of their 
property — were not the profits of the Gas Company, after pay- 
ing their current running expenses, equal to 25 per cent upon 
their capital stock ? 

A. 1 think not. Oh, no. 

Q. When you spoke, a while ago, of obtaining a temporary loan 
to build a new gasometer, why was the word " temporary " used ? 

A. Simply in relation to its being put into stock at some future 
day. 

Q. That is, it is to be paid out of the surplus earnings, when 
made? 

A. No. 

Q. The others have been paid for so, have they not ? 

A. No, the stockholders have been called upon to pay for them 
by calling in now stock. 

Q. If I understand it, the stock of the company paid in is 
$1,250,000? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The debt of the company to-day is about $200,000? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the property of the company is about three millions ? 

A. Well, I shouldn't want to say that. 

Q. Should you want to say it was less than three millions ? 

A. I shouldn't want to make any statement about it, to be con- 
sidered minutely accurate. 

Q. In round numbers ? 

A. I shouldn't Avant to say it was worth three millions of 
dollars. 

Q. The cost, I mean ? 

A. No, I should hardly think it could have cost as much as 
that. 
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Q. How much has been the rise of real estate to the com- 
pany? 

A. That I never have calculated. 

Q. How much should you think ? 

A. The rise has been so very unequal, that I don't think I 
ought to make an estimate upon it. For instance, that first land 
which we bought, at three-eighths of a dollar, is worth at least 
$2.50 a foot ; while other land, that we gave $1.50 for may 
be worth the same price ; and for other land, we gave as much as 
it is now worth. Taking the whole of the real estate that we own, 
I couldn't make a guess now, and I don't want to guess in answer- 
ing such a question as that. 

Q. Should you be willing to say that the Gas Company have in 
all these ten years, been making 25 per cent profit ? 

A. I have no recollection any year of making 25 per cent. 

Q. Should you be willing to state that they didn't make 20 
per cent ? 

A. It is quite possible we may have made 20 per cent the year 
before we reduced our price, but I have no definite recollection of 
the amount of profits any year. 

Q. I understand that there was one year in which you were 
obliged to pay your dividends out of your surplus earnings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you absorb all your surplus earnings? 

A. We did not. 

Q. Do you still hold surplus earnings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To what amount ? 

A. We have no surplus earnings now in cash. Our surplus is 
about $200,000. 

Q. Then the surplus and debt just about offset each other ? 

A. Deducting the debt, the surplus is more than that. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Should you be willing to show the 
Committee your net earnings from your books for ten consecutive 
years? 

A. With the consent of my Directors, I should. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Then if I understand you the surplus 
of the company above its debt is to day $200,000 in round 
numbers ? 
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A. Yes ; invested in plant. 

Q. From what then, did yon pay those dividends ? 

A. At that time, we had a surplus of money. 

Q. The question I asked was this — If you exhausted that sur- 
plus in paying those dividends. 

A. I said, no. At that time, we had, I think, money enough 
from our surplus to pay the dividends. Of course, when money 
is in hand, it may be either considered as surplus, or as cash to be 
used for the purposes of the corporation. 

Q. But you stated that you did not pay your dividends out of 
your earnings, but out of your surplus. Now I ask, in what form 
was that surplus ? 

A. It was in money. 

Q. Did you exhaust the money in paying those dividends? 

A. I should think not, at that time. 

Q. What has been done with that balance since ? 

A. Of course, the whole surplus of profits as it stood upon the 
books at that time, has been invested in property ; and if we have 
on hand at any time any amount of money, that may be con- 
sidered our surplus, either as money or as property, may it not? 
We paid those dividends from money we had on hand. Of course, 
we had a surplus after paying them, but then that surplus 
was either in money or property, you may consider it either you 
please. • 

Q. What I wanted to get at was, not what we might consider, 
but a matter of fact. You said you paid dividends from your 
surplus, and did not exhaust the surplus? 

A. No, sir: we did not. 

Q. I am talking about money simply. 

A. If you ask me whether, at the various times when we paid 
our dividends, we had any more money on hand than we paid for 
those dividends, I cannot tell you. 

Q. Then how can you tell whether you are paying your divi- 
dends out of your surplus or earnings, if you cannot tell whether 
you exhausted your surplus by paying the dividends ? 

A. Precisely in the same way I have said ; you may consider 
your money on hand part of your property or surplus. 

Q. You have used the expression, that you did not earn money 
enough to pay dividends, but paid them out of the surplus. That 
is you had a cash surplus out of which you paid the dividends. 
Now, I ask if that dividend exhausted that cash surplus. 
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A. That I cannot answer. 

Q. Supposing you should not earn a dividend this year, what 
should you do ? 

A. I can't say what we should do. 

Q. Have you enough money to pay a ten per cent dividend ? 

A. I shouldn't think we had, I can't say whether we should or 
should not pay a dividend until the time comes. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Would there be any cash surplus to fiill 
back upon ? 

A. Of course, our surplus, whatever it is, is a permanent invesL 
ment ; the property is there. I see what your point is ; you want to 
get at precisely this : If we paid $25,000 in dividends, did we have 
$26,000 on hand when we did it ; and if so, what became of the 
other thousand dollars. That I have no recollection about. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). You knovv the dividend was paid in one way 
or the other. If you paid it out of the surplus, — I don't mean 
the surplus invested in machinery, or real estate, or coal, or any 
thing which constitutes the working of the Company but what we 
understand as surplus capital, that is, a reserved fund to meet loss- 
es, or pay unexpected bills, or pay dividends, if dividends are not 
earned, — what is usually understood in corporations and among 
capitaHsts as surplus, I ask whether you exhausted your surplus 
in paying that dividend ? 

A. I think I answered that before — that we did not exhaust 
our surphis. I think we are differing in terms rather than in 
reality. I leave it where 1 did. I have nothing to add to that. I 
have answered the question. You asked me whether I paid that 
money from our surplus ; I answered that I did. You asked me 
whether I paid it in cash ; I answered that I did. Then you asked 
me if I had any surplus in cash on hand after that was paid, and I 
say to you, I can't tell whether I did or not.* 

Q. Don't you know, as a matter of fact, whether or not upon the 
books of the Gas Company there stands to-day any surplus of cash, 
or money invested outside in stocks, say in Western Railroad 
stock, or city or United States bonds ? 

A. 1 answered, that every tiling we have is invested in theprop- 

* Note. This is merely matter of account. The amount of dividend paid over and 
ahove earnings diminished, by precisely the amount thus paid, the sum standing to the 
credit of profit and loss. 
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erty of the company. We own no vesseU, no mines, no stocks, 
nothing but the property of the Gas Light Company in Boston. 

Q. Then to get at the point, I understand that the surplus that 
has accrued to the company, after paying their running expenses, 
and their dividend of ten per cent, whether earned that year or 
not, has been turned over to the company, and invested in the 
increase of their works? 

A. There is a charge to depreciation account also. 

Q. Over and above the depreciation account ? 

A. Yes : every thing over and above that has gone into this 
plant. 

Q. Forms part of this $200,000 of which you spoke ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if I understand it, the whole thing resolves itself into 
this; that the Boston Gas Light Company, commencing with 
$75,000 as cash paid in has increased its capital, as cash paid in, 
to the amount of $1,250,000; that on this stock which has from 
time to time represented the company, a dividend has been paid 
of 10 per cent; that in addition to that 10 per cent, -there has 
been acquired a surplus which has been invested in works ; and 
that surplus, so invested in works, over and above the depreciation 
account, is equal to two millions of dollars. 

Witness. Well that is not the way I put it. 

Mr. Hyde. That is the way the figures put it. Therefore, the 
citizens of Boston have paid for their gas, as a matter of fact, the 
cost of manufacture and distribution, wear and tear, the deprecia- 
tion account, the expenses of the ofiices, all the running and cur- 
rent expenses of the company, and, in addition to that, have paid 
a sum equal to two millions of dollars. In other words, the 
citizens of Boston have already paid enough to the Gas Company, 
over and above its 10 per cent dividends, to erect their own gas 
works. 

Mr. Curtis. I don^t see it, and I don't understand what you 
are testifying. 

Mr. Stackpole. The figures show it pretty plainly, and they 
don't lie. 

Mr. Hyde. And these are the statements, given with reluc- 
tance, of the agent of the company, and not furnished from the 
books ; and if they are wrong in any respect, we should be most 
happy to have a correct statement furnished from their books, and 
wewill take it, if it reduces this amount to any extent. 
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Witness. We will take that point into consideration. 

Mr. Curtis. I suppose, if that were true, that is not the ques- 
tion we are considering. The question is whether the city could 
go to work and make gas cheaper than we can. 

Mr. Stackpole. The question is, whether, in ten years, the 
citizens of Boston are to pay for another set of gas works. 

Mr. Hyde. The question is, whether we are not paying all the 
expenses of the company, and for all the increases of the works. 

Mr. Curtis. Not now. 

Mr. Hyde. Who is to pay for the increase of the works ? 

Mr. Curtis. Whoever will be called upon to pay, at the end of 
five years, the $500,000 or take stock- 
Mr. Hyde. As a matter of fact, every dollar which was put in 
at first is represented by three dollars as value. Now, you have 
increased from one to three, and you simply divide your profits. 

Mr. Curtis. The value of the stock in the market shows pre- 
cisely its worth. 

Mr. Hyde. No, it don't, for the citizens don't know what the 
property is worth. 

Mr. Curtis. The city taxes the property for more than it is 
worth in the market, and the city taxes it at exactly $800. The 
stock sells for $750. 

« 

Q. (By Mr. Stackpole). You stated I believe, that you made no 
stock dividends ? 

A. I did. 

Q. In 1864 you increased your capital stock? 

A. We did. 

Q. How much? 

A. $250,000. 

Q. And the old stockholders were allowed to take one new 
share to how many old ? 

A. One new to four old. 

Q. At par ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The stock was then selling at $800 or $900 ? 

A. Formerly about $800. 1 forget now what it was at that 
time. 

Q. And rights of the old stockholders to take that stock sold 
at something like $60 or $70 ? 
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A. I think they did. 

Q. They received that year 10 per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If they saw fit, then they could go into the market and sell 
their rights for $60 or $70, so that it really amounted to a divi- 
dend of 18 per cent? 

A. They got of course, their ten per cent, and those who sold 
their rights of course got what profit they made on them. 

Q. (by Mr. Hyde). Here is a statement to this effect : that you 
lost money by selling gas to the city at the prices charged. Now, 
I understand that the price which the city pays for its gas is 
$2.50. Does that include the Government tax ? 

A. Yes, sir ; out of that we pay the Government tax. 

Q. Then, what the company receives for the gas furnished to 
the city is $2.25 ? 

A. At present ; it was $2.20 last year. 

Q. Now from that $2.25 there is to bo deducted 33 J^ cents? 

A. No, sir ; the 33 J cents were the aggregate of all our taxes, 
State, City, and United States. It was spread over the aggregate 
amount of gas. Of course, that tax was not paid upon the gas 
unaccounted for, it was paid on the gas burned at the works, sold 
by meter, and burned in the city lamps. 

Q. Then I understand that at $2.84 the Company made a profit, 
and at $2.20 they made a loss. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do I understand the Company to say that at $2.50 they 
made a loss ? 

A. I have said distinctly that at $2.51 there is no loss. 

Mr. Jewell. We say, we didn't make a dividend in 1865 ; we 
don't say we made a loss. 

Witness. With the sales of coke and coal tar, we made a profit. 

Q. Then all between $2.84 and «2.50 is profit? 

A. Not exactly. 

Q. (By the Chairman). You have stated that you made a profit, 
including the coke and coal tar ; didn't you make a profit exclud- 
ing them ? 

A. No, sir, not in 1865. 

Q. Didn't you make a profit excluding the coke and coal tar 
from 1860 to 1864? 
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A. That I can't tell you. I can't recollect about that. 

Q. (by Mr. Stackpole). You read us some extracts from this 
paper (Report of Committee on the Philadelphia Qsb Works). 
Will you please read that paragraph ? 

A. I will see what it is. Perhaps it is more appropriate for 
you to read than me. [Reading.] " The loss admitted by the 
cashier in his annual report on the operations of 1865 being 
$158,783.61, the only year since the existence of the works when 
they proved to be a losing concern, although they were getting 
enormous profits ; and this, too, while every other establishment 
of a like kind was making money and paying dividends." Very 
good. I make no objection to that. 

Q. {By Mr. Hyde). Do I understand you still to decline to an- 
swer the question in regard to the cost of your gas? 
A. I do. 

Mr. Hyde. Then the Committee stand in just this position: 
They are here in behalf of the city, having granted the Gtas 
Company a hearing at their request for the purpose of making a 
report to the citizens whether or not they have been fairly dealt 
with by the Gas Company in the matter of the supply of the city 
with gas. I don't know that any of the Committee have any de- 
sire for private information, in any manner or form, — certainly I 
liave not. We have no desire to pry into the affairs of the Com- 
pany, but simply to ascertain what the citizens are paying for the 
gas, and the quality furnished. These are the two questions for 
our consideration. Upon the quality of the gas, evidence has 
gone in to the fullest extent ; the Company have been allowed to 
s'low every thing in their flivor. Upon the cost of the gas, the 
Company have been allowed to furnish every thing, and their 
cumsel Iiave called upon the Committee to draw an inference as 
to what it costs; and then, when the direct question comes, the 
Company decline to answer, and thereby seek to prevent the 
(Committee from making a report to the citizens upon the very 
matter that they were directed to investigate, that is, the expe- 
diency of the City^s taking action in regard to gas. The Compa- 
ny appeared here in order that they might not be injured, and he- 
cause they wislicd to show that they were dealing fairly with the 
city ; but when asked to demonstrate that they are dealing fairly 
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by showing Uie relation of the price which they ask to the cost 
price, they decline to answer. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee adjourn. 

The Chairman. I wish you would withdraw that motion for 
a moment, for I desire to ask Mr. Greenough a few questions 
in regard to some matters on which his information will be of 
value to the Committee, he being so conversant with the price of 
coal, and all the details of gas manufacture. 

Mr. Hyde. Certainly, sir. 

Q. (by the Chairman). Mr. Greenough, what does Pictou coal 
cost per ton at the present time ? 

A. $2.25, in gold at Pictou. 

Q. What in currency laid down here? 

A. That I cannot state. Then comes the duty of $1.25 in 
gold. 

Q. How many feet of gas will a ton of Pictou coal produce? 

A. 3| feet to the pound. It will make more under high heats, 
but that is the ordinary yield. 

Q. How many thousand feet will a ton of Albert coal make? 

A. About 6i or 7 feet to the pound. 

Q. What is the number of feet of gas you obtain from a mixture 
of Pictou and Albert coal, assuming that 25 per cent of Albert 
coal is used in the mixture ? 

A. We get about four feet to the pound from our mixture. 

Q. How much of the Albert is used ? 

A. Ten per cent. 7i to 10 per cent. 

Q. How much coke do you obtain from a ton of Pictou coal ? 

A. Pictou cojJl contains about 65 per cent of fixed carbon. 
Sixty-five per cent of 2,240 pounds would give you the coke. 

Q. How many gallons of coal tar do you get from a ton of the 
same coal ? 

A. I think we get from about eight to ten gallons. We get 
less coal tar than anybody else from our coal. 

Q. What do you get a gallon ? 

A. That sells at $2.50 a barrel — 32 gallons to a barrel. 

Q. How much coke and coal tar do you get from a ton of 
Pictou and Albert coal, assuming that ten per cent of Albert 
is mixed with the Pictou? 

A. 1 cannot answer that question exactly, and the reason of it 
is this; that we have one very large tank into which the coal tar 
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passes, from which it is pumped as wanted, so that we don't know 
the stock on hand at any given tin^e. 

Q. How much coke ? 

A. We get less coke from the mixture. Albert makes little or 
no coke. We should get about 60 per cent, I should say, in 
round numbers, of coke. 

Q. In the manufacture of a thousand feet of gas, how much 
does the cost of yard labor add to the cost of the gas ? 

A. That I cannot answer without reflection. 

Q. How much is the additional cost for superintendence and 
oflSce expenses ? 

A. That I cannot answer without examination. 

Q. How much do the repairs add to the cost of a thousand cubic 
feet of gas ? 

A. Well, sir, it depends very much upon the condition of your 
works. They vary from 20 to 60 cents a thousand feet. In fact, 
they may vary from 16 to 60. 

Q. What is the cost of the lime necessary to purify a thousand 
cubic feet of gas? 

A. Mr. Roome stated it at three cents and a fraction. Our puri- 
fication does not cost so much as his, I think ; I should say, about 
three cents, or a little less. 

Q. How many years has the present Gas Light Company held 
the charter? 

A. It came into their hands in 1836. They wore the third 
party who had it. 

Q. They bought out an old failed company? 

A. Yes ; Mr. Robinson bought out Cyrus Alger, who had the 
charter. 

Q. If the company were allowed to continue to supply the city 
and citizens with illuminating gas, would they be willing to stipu- 
late that the City shall appoint two Directors in the company, and 
that whenever their profits exceed seven per cent, on the capital 
invested in the works, the excess shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the Overseer of the Poor of the City, and expended for the 
support and comfort of the poor ? 

A. Well, sir, that of course is a question which I have no power 
to answer. It would have to be submitted to our Directors. 

Q. Will you submit that question to the Directors ? 

A. I will, sir, if you like. 

Q. How often do you collect your bills ? 
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A. From private consumers, we say once a quarter ; from a 
certain class of consumers, once a month, others once a week, 
according to the nature of the business. In New York, they 
collect all bills monthly or weekly. 

Q. You thereby gain nine months' interest on the first quarter, 
six months' on the second, and three months' on the third ? 

A. It is nine months to the end of the year certainly, but as 
all our business is for cash, it is as broad as it is long. • 

Q. How often do you make your dividends ? 

A. Quarterly. 

Q. What is the actual cost of a thousand cubic feet of gas, as 
delivered by the Company to-day to the citizens for consumption ? 

A. That is the question which I have declined to answer. 

The public sessions of the Committee here ended. 



APPENDIX. 



ESTIMATE OF COST OF GAS WORKS AND GAS. 



To the Bon, Nathaniel C. Nash, Chairman of the Joint Special Oommit- 

tee on Gas. 

Specifications and estimated cost of Gas works to be built upon the most ap- 
proved plan, of the best materials, and in the most thorough manner, capable of 
manu&cturing and distributing to the City and Citizens of Boston two mil- 
lions of cubic feet of illuminating gas every twenty-four hours : — 
Brick-retort house 600 x 65 feet, wall 20 feet high of 
an average thickness of 14 inches, the foundation to 
be of stone 3 feet thick and 3^ feet deep, capped with 
granite 10 x 16 inches, face on front side. The frame 
of the roof to be of iron, covered with slate, $60,000 

140 Benches of retorts, five retorts in each bench, hy- 
draulic main, stand and bridge-pipes, condensers and 
washer complete, 100,000 

Brick purifying-house, including engine, boiler, exhaust- 
er room and repair shop, 160 x 70 feet; cellar 130 
X 70 feet, 8 feet deep. 
Eight dry lime purifyers to contain 400 superficial feet 
each, capable of purifying three millions of feet of 
gas every twenty-four hours. Centre valves, govern- 
or, connecting pipes and all necessary valves, 35.000 
Engine boiler and exhauster, 2,500 
5 Gas holder tanks each 102 feet diameter, 23 feet deep, 
walls of brick 28 inches thick at bottom and 16 at top, 
capped with granite 8 inches thick, including inlet and 
outlet pipes, $13,500 each, 67,500 
5 Telescope gas holders, 100 feet diameter, each in two 
sections, each section 22 feet deep, to weigh 85 tons 
each, 425 tons, at $300, 127,500 
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Supporting columns, girders, chains, pulleys and counter 

weights, 100 tons for each gas holder, in all 500 tons, $90 $45,000 
3 Coal sheds of wood 500 x 70 feet, 16 feet high, ca- 
pable of holding 10,000 tons each, 21,000 
Office and station meter room of brick, 60 x 30, two 

stories, 3,500 
Station meter, rated to measure 2,500,000 feet of gas 

every twenty-four hours, 8,000 
60 miles of street mains, number of feet of each size as 
follows : — 

3,000 feet of 40 inch, $12.00 36,000 

6.75 101,250 

4.60 46,000 

2.58 51,600 

2.00 40,000 

1.50 75,000 

1.00 100,000 

75 74,100 

200,000 

85,000 



15,000 ** 


24 


10,000 " 


16 


20,000 - 


10 


20,000 '* 


8 


50,000 - 


() 


100,000 " 


4 


08.800 " 


3 


16,000 met^irs 


» 


16,000 supplies, 



$1,278,950 
Engineering, 12,000 



$1,290,950 



To meet any contingent expenses that may be incurred, 

add 10 per cent. 129,095 



$1,420,045 
The cost of putting down pipe and all necessary crosses, Ts, turns, and 
drip-boxes, is included in the above-estimated cost of pipe. 

Estimated cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet, made in works, manufacturing 
and distributing one million cubic feet every twenty-four hours on the average, 
from a mixture of -p^ of Pictou and ^ Albert coal costing $9.50 per ton, 
and producing four feet to the pound, tax not included. 

Coal, $1.07 

Lime, 3 

Labor, 22 

Repairs, 10 

Interest allowing a capital of $1,750,000 28 

Salaries and office expenses, 8 

Loss from leakage and condcu.sing, 15 

$1.93 
Deduct value of coke and tar, 30 
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$1.6ft 
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The above estimates are based upon the pre^ient higli prices of Iftbor and 
materials, and the location of the works on solid ground, not exceeding three 
thousand feet distant from Washington or Tremont Street. For any addition^ 
al distance not exceeding twenty-five hundred feet, the cost of main pipe laid, 
will Ik) $12 per foot, and for any greater distanoo $15. 

To meet any demand growing out of an increased consumption of gas, the 
estimate is for purifiers and station meter one-thiwl larger than at present are 
re([uired. 

Should the consumption increase to over two millions of feet every twenty- 
four hours, another gas holder will be required of the same capacity as tboK 
a)x)ve estimated. 

From six to eight acres of land will be required for the works ; but no loca- 
tion having been selected, and no price fixed, no estimate of the cost is here 
made. 

Should it be found best to inclose the gas holders in circular brick buildings, 
instead of supporting them with the colunms estimated, five thou.%nd dollars 
will be added to the cost of each. 

r.ATlPNER WARREN. 

Boston, Dec. 20, 18G<). 



OPINION OF THE CONSULTING PHYSICIANvS. 

To THE Hon. Nathaniel C. Nash, 

Cliairman of a Special Committee of the Common Council. 

SiK, — Tlio (Consulting Physicians, to wlioni you have addressed the follow- 
ing inquiries, viz., 

" Whether, in their judgment, gas works of the magnitude of the Boston 
Gas Light Company, located within the city, endanger the health and well 
l)ciiig of tlie citizens living at the north part of the city ; and whetber, as a 
sanitary measure, the manufacture of illuminating gas, made from bituminous 
coal, should not be prohibited within the city limits," — make the following 
reply: — 

It is true that the manufacture of noxious or deleterious gases or vapors is 
more or less unfavorable to the health and comfort of those expa<»ed to their influ- 
ence ; but the degree of injury produced by such influences, which vary greatly 
in different kuids of manufactures, can only be measured by an obser\'ation of 
the practical rasults in each case. 

The consulting physicians, in common with other sanitarians of the present 
time, hold in substance the following opinions in i-egard to such manufacturing 
and industrial establishments, and the propriety of their being located in the 
midst or on the Wdcrs of centres of jM)pulation : — 

They are frequently inconvenient and sometimes unhealthy to tJbe neighbor 
hoo<l. The odors they give off, the vapors or smoke they emit, may render the 
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sarrounding space, within a certain raclius, very disagreeable, or even unfit for 
habitation, giving legitimate cause for complaint, and justly calling for measures 
for prevention. 

Such establishments are divided into three classes, according to the degree in 
which they arc dangerous, insalubrious, or inconvenient. 

In the first class are those that must be kept at a distance from private habi- 
tations, but need not be prohibited in the outskirts of a town ; such as abat- 
toirs, establishments for the calcination of bones, the manufacture of mineral 
aoids, animal charcoal, and Prussian Blue, where the smoke and gjiscs are not 
consumed ; so of poudrette, and many others. 

In the second class are those which do not rigorously require their being 
kept at a dif^tance from habitations, but the erection of which should not be 
allowed, until assurance has been obtained that the operations proposed to be 
carried on in them are so executed as not to prove a nuisance or damage to 
the neighborhood. 

In the third class are those which may remain, without inconvenience, near 
dwellings ; but which should be subject to the surveillance of the Board of 
Health. 

Gas works and gasometers are among the factories of the second class. 

The immense furnaces indispensable for the manufacture of a product 
essentially inflammable, as gas, necessarily incur danger by fire ; at the same 
time that they produce a considerable amount of smoke and odorous gas, offen- 
sive to the neighbors. The danger of the bursting of the gasometer has been 
much exaggerated ; indeed, when filled with gas, it Ls considered impossible ; 
and an explosion can only occur when a small quantity of gas escapes, firom 
any cause, into a close apartment ; and it is the mixture of this and common 
air, which on contact with a light, is so fre(|uently the cause of such an 
occurrence. 

The disposal of the residues furnished by the products of condensation and 
purifying, viz., coal tar and the odors communicated by it to the washing 
waters, and in the water of the meters, in union with another disagreable pro- 
duct, sulphuretted hydrogen, is of great importance. These should not be 
allowed to enter the drain or to be discharged into the docks or water-courses.* 

In applying the principles above briefly adverted to, to the case presented 
for their consideration, the consulting physicians express the opinion that the 
manufacture of gas by the Boston Oas Light Company is not insalubrious to 
such an extent as to " endanger the health and well being of the citizens living 
at the north part of the city.'* They think that some improvement could be 
made in the works, not absolutely required perhaps, but which would tend to 
remove any existing olFensiveness. 

The physicians, in reply to the second inquiry, recommend that, as the quan- 

* See laws regarding: noxious trades, &<•., in Franco, jl« reported by Dr. Waller Lewis 
to the Knglish Ciencral Board of Health. 
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tity of gas required for use may become exceedingly great in tbe future imii 
the increase of population, all gas manufactories erected hereafter shall be locat- 
ed at a distance from tbe habitations of the citizens. 

This answer to your communication is, of necessity, very brief ; the time a^ 
forded us for the consideration of so important an interest, involving the 
necessity of visiting and examining tbe works in Commercial Street, being too 
short to admit of a more full investigation. 

We remain, sir, respectfully, 
> Your obedient servants, 

JOHN JEFFRIES. 

HENRY G. CLARK. 

WINSLOW LEWIS. 

D. HUMPHRYS STORER. 

CHAS. E. BUCKINGHAM 
Boston, Doc. 20, ISOO. 



OPINION OF TUE CITY PHYSICIAN. 

City Physician's Office. 

Boston, Doc. 17, \M 
N. C. Nasu, Esq.,' 

Chairman, Com. on Gas Co. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your inquiry, whether, in my opinion, gas iwrb 
on the scale of those now operated by the Boston Gas Light Company tie 
detrimental to the health of the neighborhood where they are located, I must 
respectfully reply, that, in addition to' the usual annoyances and deleterious 
matters which are generated in the workings of any great manufacturing estab- 
lishment, we have in this case the substance manufactured itself, a gas which, 
when brought in contact with the lungs, is deadly poison. I am perfectly aware 
tliat all the precaution possible is taken to prevent the escape of the gas ; but, in 
spite of this, there are occasions when the odor is perceptible, and its presence 
the cause of great annoyance if not of actual danger to susceptible individuals. 
With regard to your ([uestion, whether I would be willing to occupy a house in 
the immediate vicinity of such works, I must unhesitatingly reply in the nega- 
tive. I would on no consideration voluntarily subject myself or my family to 
the chance of inhaling or being annoyed by the smell of this gas. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WTLLIAiM READ, M.D.. 

Oify Physician. 
Alderman, N. C Nash, 

Chairman, Com. on Gas Co. 
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